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/ (8 Ah’ve always said,and now repeat- _ 
Ma health am due to Cream o'Wuear! 


Painted by Leshe Wallace for Cream of Wheat Co Copyright 1916 by Cream of Wheat C 
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The chosen instrument 
of the world’s greatest artists 


The instrument which plays the greatest 
music is the instrument you want in your 
home! The Victrola is supreme. Its suprem- 
acy is founded on a basis of great things ac- 
tually accomplished. It is in millions of 
homes the worid over because it takes into 
these homes all that is best in every branch 
of music and entertainment. 

The artists who make records exclusively 
for the Victor are the greatest artists in the“ 
world. The Victrola tone is the true and faith- 
ful tone of the singer’s voice and the master’s 
instrument. It.is for this’reason that the 
Victrola is the chosen instrument of practi- 
cally every artist famous in the world of opera, 
instrumental music, sacred music, band music, 
dance music, vaudeville and entertainment. 

Go today to a Victor dealer’s and listen to this instru- 


ment for yourself. Hear Caruso or Melba or Elman or 
aN Harry Lauder or Sousa’s Band on the Victrola. 


Victors and Victrolas—$10 to $400 
Victor Talking Machine Co. 
Camden, N. J., U.S.A. 
Berliner G h Co., M 1, Canadian Distributors 





Important warning. Victor 

Records can be safely and satisfactorily 

played only with Victor Needles or 

Tungs-tone Stylus on Victors or 

Victrolas. Victor Records cannot be 

safely played on machines with jeweled 
or other reproducing points. 


To insure Victor quality, always look 

for the famous trademark, “His Mas- 

ter’s Voice.’’ It is om every Victrola 

and every Victor Record. It is the iden- 

tifying label on all genuine Victrolas 
and Victor Records. 








Victrola XVI, $200 
Victrola XVI, electric, $250 
Mahogany or oak 
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That 


Foster Friction Plug 


not only prebents slipping but 
resists Wear 








The standard of efficiency for years has been recognized 
in Cat’s Paw Cushion Rubber Heels—worn by mil- 
lions in preference to other kinds because of the safety, 
economy and comfort provided. The Foster Friction 
Plug prevents slipping and also adds life to the heel 
—there are no holes to track dirt and mud—and they 








cost no more than the ordinary kind. 
pedic f 

Heel, which gives that 50c—black, tan or white. For 
—— AF Men, Women and Children. 
uable to oon carey mal 
walkers and all whoare Foster Rubber Co. i 
ge ern 7 105 Federal Street, Boston, Mass. | 
dealers, or sent 
aod outline of your heel. Friction Plug, which prevents slipping. 





paid upon receipt of iginators and Patentees of the Foster 
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The City of 
Dreadful Night 


Under the flicker of the lights on Broad- 
way the giant hand of fate reached out 
and led him here. It was not a moment 
too soon. She was at the end of her 
strength, But out of the night he 
came and—for what happened then ask 


O. HENRY 































Send coupon—without money—for 274 
stories in 12 fine volumes—throbbing 
with life—with the life of city streets 
and the life of the Far West plains 
—of the innocent shrinking with 
shame, of the guilty who joyously sin, 
of healthy and jolly fun, of laughter clear 
and sane, of the weaknesses pardoned 
by love, and the unforgivable crime. 


Send for them all on approval. 
Send for them at once so you will 
get the 179 Kipling stories FREE. 


130,000 own this edition already. From the few who snapped up the first 
edition at $125 a set before it was off the press, to the 130,0U0 who have eagerly 
sought the beautiful volumes offered you here—from the stylist who sits among his 
books to the man on thestreet—this wholenation bows toO. Sonex -apane him with love is 
and pride our greatest writer of stories. Everybody has to haveO. Henry—everybody who 
reads and loves senators and authors, actors and artists, and plain people of distinction. 
Send Couponand you willunderstand why Why universities goo pinneing, tates to bis 
4 . - A memory; why text books of English Literature 
other nations are going wild over him. are including hisstories; why colleges are dis- 
cussing his placein literature; why theatrical firms are vying for rights to dramatize his stories. 








































-orr And besides, to get your 7 “fi.i¢ 
prom: ion, we give of 
451 5=:.| KIPLING FREE Sie" ic 
Long “ stories,the greatest Place 

2 xt. heever wrote,thered, red stories of fight and the keen blue storiesof peace. New York 


Send meon a) val 
charges paid by you, 
O. Henry's works y 

volumes, gold tops. iso 
the6-volume set of Kipling, 
boundincloth. If I keep the 








Send the books back—the whole 18—if these 
oO. HENRY Send No Money stories are not the best you ever saw or 
12 volumes bound in} read. Better than [tg oor 2 these are anent, real 
green silk cloth and | moving pictures of life. tter than classics, for these are living 
— Gold tops; illus- | stories of today, from Mandalay on China Bay to 34th Street on 


ted; 274 complete | Broadway,and from Piccadilly to the Mexican border ranch. Boeke, 5 Wit pelt op 5 sont 

jes; ° ng A fe months for the O. H 
stories;onelongnovel. | Send the coupon before it is too late. Get ipped caly and retain the Kipling with- 
at once, free on approval. harge.Otherwise I will,within x0 


25c.a week paysforO.Henry. TheKipling isfree 0 apigcegens: Pema teslmabie 
Send the coupon and put the eighteen bookson your 
library shelves and the new joy in your heart. 


' Don’t wait until to-morrow and be sorry. 
Send coupon to-day and be glad. 


REVIEW OF REVIEWS CO., 30 Irving PL, New York —— 
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This beautiful 3 leather ectition of O. Henry costs 
only a few cents more a volume and has proved @ 
favorite binding. For this luxurious binding, change 
above to §1.<0 menth for 13 months. 
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COLUMBIA 


Records 


Lazaro! “The greatest tenor since 
Rubini, a greater than Gayarre.”’ 





You have never heard “Celeste Aida” 
“pga or the great arias from ‘‘ La Boheme,” 
“L’ Africana” or “I Puritani” as they 
are sung by Lazaro. 


Here is a voice that has swept whole 
countries into adoration. Not only is 
there novoice of greater power, butthere 
is no tenor with such range or control. 





You can hear this wonderful tenor before 
he makes his first appearance on the stage 
in this country, on some of the 
most marvelous Columbia Records 
ever made in all record history. 





Hear these wonderful Lazaro rec- 
ords at your Columbia dealer’s. 


RASS 
‘ Sian 
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E i! } Gohuabie 
. . wT f 
Prices in Canada plus duty Price $200 
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The Lovely Girlish Complexion 
has a soft, smooth, clear skin with childish freshness and color. It is a \ 


well-established fact that many refined and beautiful women for years 
have depended upon 


, HONEY AND G 
Hin as aLmonD CF CALII 
to assist in retaining their early attractiveness by keeping the skin smooth, clear and re- 
freshed. Even though this pure, safe, delightful cream may not be tried until matronly 
cares have left their traces, it will accomplish much by invigorating and softening the 


dry, colorless skin. It retards the forming of small wrinkles —Sun and 
wind will not injure complexions protected by Hinds Cream. 


Let ussend you booklet and liberal samples | Try HINDS CREAM SOAP 
H of Cream. Enclose 2c stamp for postage It yields a rich, creamy foam 






that easily cleans, softens and 

freshens the skin. Since it is 

Selling everywhere, or postpaid by us on pure, highly oul endl gam 
. P . . tai i it wi t 
receipt of price. Hinds Cream in bottles, 50c; , a “wrilele yo yp 


Hinds Cold Cream in tubes, 25c. An ideal soap for delicate 


complexions. 
Ne HINDS, 220 West St., Portland, Me. | [ice 0c and 25c. Trial size 
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Wai a gun, a dog, good company and Ivory Soap none need hesitate to 
follow where adventure ons. In the great outdoors as at home, 
cleanliness is essential to health and pleasure, and Ivory Soap produces it in 
persons, clothes, utensils, everything. 


Ivory Soap is so mild that it is delightful for the bath and toilet. It is so 
good a dirt mover that it makes the most badly soiled clothes, dishes and 


cooking utensils sweet and clean. 
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No matter what kind of task, Ivory does the work with entire satisfaction be- 
cause it includes every desirable quality that any soap can have. It is white. 
It lathers freely. It rinses easily. It is pure. It is free from alkali and 
other harsh materials. It is not greasy. It has a pleasant natural odor. It is 
made of choice materials. It floats. And it is so inexpensive that everybody 
can use it for everything. 
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We Can't Have 
Everything 


A new novel of New York by the author of 
“What Will People say?” “Empty Pockets,” 
and “The Thirteenth Commandment.” 


By Rupert Hughes 


ILLUSTRATED BY 
JAMES MONTGOMERY FLAGG 








EDZIE THROPP had never 
K seen Fifth Avenue or a yacht 
or a butler or a glass of cham- 
pagne or the ocean or a per- 
son of social prominence. She wanted to 
see them. 

For each five minutes of the day and 
night, one girl comes to New York to 
make her life; or so the compilers of 
statistics claim. 

This was Kedzie Thropp’s five min- 
utes. 

She did not know it, and the two 
highly important, because extremely 
wealthy, beings in the same Pullman car 


hhted, 1916, by The Red Book Corporation. 
Crowe All rights reserved. 




















never suspected her—never imagined 
that the tangle they were already in 
would be further knotted, then snipped, 
then snarled up again, by this little 
mediocrity. 

We never can know these things, but 
go blindly groping through the crowd 
of fellow gropers, guessing at our pres- 
ents and getting our pasts all wrong. 
What could we know of our futures? 

Jim Dyckman, infamously rich 
(through no fault of his own), could. 
not see far enough past Charity Coe 
Cheever that day to make out Kedzie 
Thropp, a few seats removed, Charity 
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And she too had traveled and 
met. 

Yet Kedzie Thropp was des- 
tined (if there is such a thing 
as being destined—at any rate, 
it fell to her lot) to turn the 
lives of those two 
topsy-turvy, and to get her pic- 
ture into’ more papers than 
both of them put together. A 
large part of latter-day exist 
ence has consisted of the fear 
or the favor of getting your 
pictures in the papers. 

It was Kedzie’s unusual dis- 
tinction to win into the head 
lines at her first entrance into 
New York, and for the quaint 
est of reasons. She had some- 
body’s else picture published 
for her that time ; but later she 
had her very own published by 
the thousand until the little 
commoner, born in the most 
neglected corner of oblivion, 
grew impudent enough to 
weary of her fame and prate 
of the comforts of obscurity! 


big-wigs 








Coe—most of Mrs. Cheever’s friends 
still called her by her maiden name— 
sat with her back turned to Kedzie, and 
latterly Charity Coe was not looking 
over her shoulder much. She did not see 
Kedzie at all. 

And Kedzie herself, shabby and com- 
monplace, was so ignorant that if she 
looked at either Jim or Charity Coe she 
gave them no heed, for she had never 
even heard of them or seen their pic- 
tures, so frequent in the papers. 

They were among the whom-not-to- 
know-argues-oneself-unknown’s. But 
there were countless other facts that 
argued Kedzie Thropp unknown and un- 
knowing. As she was forever saying, she 
had never had anything or been any- 
where or seen anybody worth having, 
being or seeing. 

But Jim Dyckman, everybody said, 
had always had everything, been every- 
where, known everybody who was any- 
body. As for Charity Coe, she had given 
away more than most people ever have. 





Ke EDZIE THROPP was as 
plebeian as a ripe peach 
swung in the sun across an old fence, al- 
most and not quite within the grasp of 
any passer-by. She also inspired appetite 
but always somehow escaped plucking 
and possession. It is doubtful whether 
anybody ever really tasted her soul—if 
she had one. Her flavor was that very 
inaccessibility. She was always just a lit- 
tle beyond. Her heart was forever fixed 
on the next thing, just quitting the last 
thing. Eternal, delicious, harrowing dis- 
content was Kedzie’s very spirit. 

Charity Coe’s habit was self-denial ; 
Kedzie’s_ self-fostering, all-demanding. 
She was what Napoleon would have been 
if the Little Corporal has been a pretty 
girl with a passion for delicacies in- 
stead of powers. 

Thanks to Kedzie, two of the best 
people that could be were plunged into 
miseries that their wealth only aggra- 
vated. 

Thanks to Kedzie, Jim Dyckman, one 
of the richest men going and one of the 
decentest fellows alive, learned what it 


WE CAN’T HAVE EVERYTHING 


means to lie in shabby domicile 
and to salt dirty bread with 
tears; to be afraid to face the 
public that had fawned on 
him, and to understand the 
portion of the criminal and the 
pariah. 

And sweet Charity Coe, who 
had no selfishness in any mo- 
tive, who ought to have been 
canonized as a saint in her 
smart Parisian robes of mar- 
tyrdom, found the clergy 
slamming their doors in her 
face and bawling her. name 
from their pulpits ; she was, as 
it were, lynched by the church, 
thanks again to Kedzie. 

But one ought not to hate 
Kedzie. It was not her fault, 
(was it?) that she was cooked 
up out of sugar and spice and 
everything nice into a little 
candy allegory of selfishness 
with one pink hand over her 
little heartless heart-place and 
one pink hand always out- 





E now begin Rupert Hughes’ 

new novel. It is his fourth 
to be published as a serial in The 
Red Book Magazine; and it is, 
we think, his best. 

This story tells of the Girl Who 
Had Never Had Anything and 
The Man Who Had Always Had 
Everything, and of the strange 
manner in which Fate tossed them 
together in New York; and you 
will see as you read that Mr. 
Hughes is working toward a dra- 
matic element in American life. 

If you ever thought about the 
subject of divorce,—not of the 
morality of divorce, but of the ex- 
periences and emotions of people 
on the rack of divorce,—you will 
find thrills crowding one another 
in the pages of this novel. se 2e 


stretched for more. 
Kedzie of the sugar lip and 











the honey eye! She was going 
to be carried through New 
York from the sub-sub-cellar of its pov- 
erty to its highest tower of wealth. She 
would sleep one night alone under a pub- 
lic bench in a park, and another night, 
with all sorts of nights between, she 
would sleep in a bed where a duchess had 
lain, and in arms Americanly royal. 

So much can the grand jumble of 
causes and effects that we call fate, do 
with a wanderer through life. 


URING the same five minutes which 

were Kedzie’s, other girls were mak- 
ing for New York; some of them to suc- 
ceed apparently, some of them to fail un- 
deniably ; some of them to become fine, 
clean wives; some of them to flare, then 
blacken against the sky because of fa- 
mous scandals and fascinating crimes in 
which they were to be involved. 

Their motives were as various as their 
fates, and only one thing is safe to say: 
that their motives and their fates had 
little to do with one another. Few of 
them, if any, got what they came for, 


and strove for; and if they got it, it 
was not just what they thought it was 
going to be. 

This is Kedzie’s history, and the his- 
tory of the problem confronting Jim 
Dyckman and Charity Coe Cheever: the 
problem that Kedzie was going to seem 
to solve—as one solves any problem 
humanly, which is by substituting one or 
more new problems in place of the old. 

This girl Kedzie who had never had 
anything had one thing:.a fetching pout. 
Perhaps she had the pout because she 
had never had anything. An Elizabethan 
poet would have said of her upper lip 
that a bee in search of honey had stung 
it in anger at finding it not the rose it 
seemed, but something fairer. 

She had eyes full of appeal—appeal 
for something— what? Who knows? 
She didn’t. Her eyes said ‘‘Have mercy 
on me; be kind to me.” The shoddy 
beaux in her home town said_ that 
Kedzie’s eyes said “Kiss me quick!” 
They had obeyed her eyes, and yet the 
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look of appeal was not quenched. She 
came to New York with no plan to stay. 
But she did stay, and she left her foot- 
prints in many lives, most deeply in the 
life of Jim Dyckman. 


CHAPTER II 


——__ 1 ISS KEDZIE THROPP had 
M never seen Fifth Avenue or a 
_{| yacht or a butler or a glass of 


champagne or the ocean or a 
person of social prominence. She 
wanted to see them. To Jim Dyckman 
these things were commonplace. What 
he wanted was simple, complex, cheap, 
priceless things: love, home, repose, 
contentment. 

He, was on the top of the world, and 
he wanted to get down or have somebody 
else come up to him. Peaks are by defi- 
nition and necessity limited to small 
foothold. Climbing up is hardly more 
dangerous than climbing down. Even 
to bend and lift some one else up along- 
side involves a risk of falling or of be- 
ing pushed overboard. 

But at present Jim Dyckman was 
thinking of the other girl, Charity Coe 
Cheever, perched on a peak as cold and 
high as his own, but far removed from 
his reach. 

Even the double seat in the sleeping- 
car was too small for Jim. He sprawled 
from back to back, slumped and hunched 
in curves and angles that should have 
looked peasant and yet somehow had 
the opposite effect. 

His shoes were thick-soled but un- 
questionably expensive, his clothes of 
loose, rough stuff manifestly fashionable. 
Like them, he had a kind of burly grace. 
He had been used to a well-upholstered 
life. 

He was one of those giants that often 
grow in rich men’s homes. His father 
was such another, and his mother sug- 
gested the Statue of Liberty in corsets 
and on high heels. 

Dyckman was reading a weekly jour- 
nal devoted to horses and dogs, and 
reading with such interest that he hardly 
knew when the train stopped. 

He did not see the woman who got 
out of a motor and got into the train, 
and whose small baggage the porter put 




















in the empty place opposite his. He did 


_ not see that she leaned into the aisle 


and regarded him with a pathetic amuse- 
ment in her caressing eyes. She took 
her time about making herself known; 
then she uttered only a discreet: 

“Ahem !” 

She put into the cough many subtle 
implications. Hardly more could be 
crowded into a shrug. 

Dyckman came out of his kennels and 
paddocks, blinked, stared, gaped. Then 
he began to stand up by first stepping 
down. He bestrode the narrow aisle like 
a Colossus. 

He caught her two hands, brought 
them together, placed them in one of his 
and covered them with the other as in 
a big muff, ard bent close to pour into 
her eyes such ardor that for a moment 
she closed hers against the flame. 

Then, as if in that silent greeting 
their souls had made a too loud and 
startling noise of welcome, both of them 
looked about with an effect of surrepti- 
tion and alarm. 

There were not many people in the 
car, and they were absorbed in their own 
books, gossips or naps. Only a few 
head-tops showing above the high- 
backed seats, and no eyes or ears. 

“Do you know anybody on the train?” 
the woman asked. 

The man shook his head and sank into 
the seat opposite her, still clinging to 
her hands. She extricated them: 

“But everybody knows you.” 

He dismissed this with a sniff of re- 
proof. Then they settled down in the 
small trench and seemed to take a 
childish delight in the peril of their ren- 
counter. 

“Lord, but it’s good to see you!” he 
sighed luxuriously. “And you're stun- 
ninger than ever!” 

“T’m a sight!” she said. 

She was clad even more plainly than 
he, and had the same spirit of neglect- 
ful elegance. She was big, too, for a 
woman; somewhat lank but well 
muscled, and decisive in her motions as 
if she normally abounded in strength. 
What grace she had was an athlete’s, but 
she looked overtrained or under- 
nourished. Seeing that she did not look 
well, Dyckman said: 
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Kedzie began to dress. She put on her extra good dress. When she had squirmed through the ordeal of hooking it up, 
she realized that its skirts were too long for decency. She pinned them up at the hem. The gown had « village 
low-neck—that is, it was a trifle V’d at the throat. Kedzie tried to copy the corsage of the women 
who passed in the hall. She withdrew from the sleeves, and gathering the waist together 
under her arms, fastened it as best she could. The revelation was terrifying. 
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“How well you’re looking, Charity.” 

She did not look like Charity, either ; 
but her name had been given to her 
before she was born. There had nearly 
always been a girl called Charity in 
the Coe family. They had brought the 
name with them from New England 
when they settled in Westchester County 
some two hundred years before. They 
had kept little of their Puritanism ex- 
cept a few of the names. 

This sportswoman called Charity had 
been trying to live up to her name, of 
late. That was why she was haggard. 
She smiled at her friend’s unmerited 
praise. 

“Thanks, Jim. I need a compliment 
like the devil.” 

“Where’ve you been since you got 
back ?” 

“Up in the camp, trying to get a little 
rest and exercise. But it’s too lonesome, 
nights. I rest better when I keep on the 
jump.” 

“You're in black; that doesn’t 
mean—?” 

She shook her head. A light of eager- 
ness in his eyes was quenched, and he 
growled: 

“Too bad!” He could afford to say 
it, since the object of his obloquy was 
alive. If the person mentioned had not 
been alive, the phrase he used would 
have been the same more gently intoned. 

Charity protested: “Shame on you! I 
know you mean it for flattery, but you 
mustn’t, you really mustn’t. I’m in 

lack for—for Europe.”’ She laughed 
pitifully at the conceit. He answered 
with admiring awe. 

“T’ve heard about you. You're a 
wonder; that’s what you are, Charity 
Coe, a wonder. Here’s a big hulk like 
me loafing around trying to kill time, 
and a little tike like you over there in 
France spending a fortune of money and 
more strength than even you've got, in 
a slaughter-house of a war-hospital. 
How did you stand it?” 

“Tt wasn’t much fun,” she sighed, “but 
the nurses can’t feel sorry for themselves 
when they see—what they see.” 

“IT can imagine,” he said. 

But he could not have imagined her 
as she daily had been. She and the other 
princesses of blood royal or bourgeois 
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had been moiling among the red human 
débris of war, the living garbage of 
battle, as the wagons and trains emptied 
it into the receiving stations. 

She and they had stood till they slept 
standing. They had done harder, filthier 
jobs than the women who worked in 
machine-shops and in furrows, while the 
male-kind fought. She had gone about 
bedabbled in blood, her hair drenched 
with it. Her delicate hands had per- 
formed tasks that would have been ob- 
scene if they had not been sublime in 
a realm of suffering where nothing was 
obscene except the cause of it all. 

She sickened at it more in retrospect 
than in action, and tried to shake it 
from her mind by a change of subject. 

“And what have you been up to, 
Jim?” 

“Ah, nothing but the same old useless 
loafing. Been up in the North Woods 
for some hunting and fishing,” he 
snarled. His voice always grew con- 
temptuous when he spoke of himself, but 
idolatrous when he spoke of her—as now 
when he asked: 

“T heard you had gone back abroad. 
But you’re not going, are you?” 

“Yes, as soon as I get my nerves a 
little steadier.” 

“T wont let you go back!” He checked 
himself. He had no right to dictate to 
her. He amended to: “You mustn't. 
It’s dangerous, crossing with all those 
submarines and floating mines. You've 
done your bit and more.” 

“But there’s so horribly muclf to do.” 

“You’ve done enough. How many 
children have you got now?” 

“About fourteen hundred.” 

“Holy mother!” he whispered with a 
profane piety. “Can even you afford as 
big a family as that?” 

“Well, I’ve had to call for some 
help.” 

“Let me chip in—will you?” 

“Sure I will. Go as far as you like.” 

“All right; it’s a bet. Name the sum, 
and I’ll mail it to you.” 

“You'd better not mail me anything, 
Jim,” she said. 

He blenched and mumbled: “Oh, all 
right! I’ll write you a check now.” 

“Later,” she said. “I don’t like to 
talk much about such things, please.” 





















“Promise me you wont go back.” 

“T must.” 

But she didn’t. For the moment, how- 
ever, she simply waived the theme: 

“Let’s talk of something pleasant, if 
you don’t mind.” 

“Something pleasant, eh? Then I 
can’t ask about—him, I suppose.” 

“Of course. Why not?” 

“How is the hound?—begging the 
pardon of all honest hounds.” 

She was too sure of her own feelings 
toward her husband to feel it necessary 
to rush to his defense—against a former 
rival. Her answer was: 

“He’s well enough to raise a hand- 
some row if he saw you and me to- 
gether.” 

He grumbled a full double-barreled 
oath and did not apologize for it. She 
spoke coldly. 

“You’d better go back to your seat.” 

She was as severe as a woman can 
well be with a man who adores her and 
writhes with jealousy of a man she 
adores. 

“I'll be good, Teacher,” he said. 
“Was he over there with you?” 

She evidently liked to talk about her 
husband. She brightened as she spoke. 
“Yes, for a while. He drove a motor- 
ambulance, you know, but it bored him 
after a month or two. They wouldn’t 
let him up to the firing lines, so he quit. 
Have you seen him?” 

“Once or twice.” 

“He’s looking well, isn’t he?” 

“Yes, confound him! His handsome 
features have been my ruin.” 

She could smile at that inverted com- 
pliment. But Dyckman began to think 
very hard. He was suddenly confronted 
with one of the conundrums in duty 
which life incessantly propounds — life 
that squats at all the crossroads with a 
sphinxic riddle for every wayfarer. 





CHAPTER III 





EDZIE—to say it again—did 
K not know enough about New 
York or the world to recognize 
Mrs. Cheever and Mr. Dyck- 














man, when she glanced at them and 
glanced away. Numberless young Amer- 
ican women would have known them 
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by their pictures—éincessant in the 
newspapers. But they did not at all 
come up to Kedzie’s idea or ideal of what 
swells should be, and she had not even 
grown up enough to study the society 
news that makes such thrilling reading 
to those who thrill to that sort of thing. 
The society notes in the town paper in 
Kedzie’s town (Nimrim, Mo.,) consisted 
of bombastic chronicles of church 
sociables or lists of those present at sur- 
prise parties. 

This girl’s home was one of the cheap- 
est in that cheap town. Her people not 
only were poor, but lived more poorly 
than they had to. They had, in conse- 
quence, a little reserve of funds, which 
they took pride in keeping up. The 
three Thropps came now to New York 
for the first time in their three lives. 
They were almost as ignorant as the 
other peasant immigrants that steam in 
from the sea. 

Adna Thropp, the father, was a local 
claim-agent on a small railroad. He 
spent his life pitting his wits against the 
petty greed of honest farmers and God- 
fearing, railroad-hating citizens. If a 
granger let his fence fall down and a 
rickety cow disputed the right of way 
with a locomotive’s cow-catcher, the 
granger naturally put in a claim for the 
destruction of a prize-winning animal 
with a record as an amazing milker; also 
he added something for damage to the 
feelings of the family in the loss of 
a household pet. It was Adna’s business 
to beat the shyster lawyers to the granger 
and beat the granger to the last penny. 
One of his best baits was a roll of cash 
tantalizingly waved in front of his vic- 
tim while he breathed proverbs about the 
delayful courts. 

This being Adna’s livelihood, it was 
not surprising that his habit.of mind 
gave pennies a grave importance. Of 
course, he carried his mind home with 
him from the office, and every demand of 
his wife or children for money was 
again a test of ability in claim-agency 
tactics. He fought so earnestly for every 
cent he gave down, that his dependents 
felt that it was generally better to go 
without things than to enter into a life- 
and-death struggle for them with Pa. 

For that reason Ma Thropp did the 
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Then Tom gave a start and said: “Sh! Here’s Charity Coe.” Both men looked con ; then they brightened and 
Whiat’s the good word, Mary? What you doing here, Charity, and all in black? Oh, 


names and the small-town conversation. With 
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greeted a new batch of drifters, and there was a babble of, “Why, hello! How are you, Tom!” ‘How goes it, Jim? 
I have to get out or go mad.” Kedzie, eavesdropping on the chatter, wondered at the 
such costumes she must have expected at least blank verse. 
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cooking, made the “light-bread” and 
made the clothes and washed them and 
mended them till they vanished. She 
cut the boys’ hair; she schooled the girls 
to help her in the kitchen and at the 
sewing-machine and with the preserve- 
jars. Her day’s work ended when she 
could no longer see her darning-needle. 
It began as soon as she could see day- 
light to light the fire by. In winter the 
day began in her dark, cold kitchen long 
before the sun started his fire on the 
eastern hills. 

She upheld a standard of morals as 
high as Mount Everest and as bleak. 
She made home a region of everlasting 
chores, rebukes, sayings wiser than 
tender, complaints and bitter criticisms 
of husband, children, merchants, neigh- 
bors, weather, prices, fabrics—of every- 
thing on earth but of nothing in heaven. 

Strange to say, the children did not 
appreciate the advantages of their life. 
The boys had begun to earn their own 
money early by the splitting of wood 
and the shoveling of snow, by the vend- 
ing of soap and the conduct of delivery- 
wagons. They spent their evenings at 
pool-tables or on corners. The elder girls 
had accepted positions in the various em- 
poria of the village as soon as they could. 
They counted the long hours of the 
shop life as an escape from worse. Their 
free evenings were not devoted to self- 
improvement. They did not turn out to 
be really very good girls. They were up 
to all sorts of village mischief and 
shabby frivolity. Their poor mother 
could not account for it. She could 
scold them well, but she could not scold 
them good. 

The daughter on the train, the young- 
est, —named Kedzie after an aunt who 
was the least poor of the relatives,—was 
just growing up into a similar career. 
Her highest prayer was that her path 
might lead her to a clerkship in a candy 
shop. Then this miracle! Her father 
announced that he was going to New 
York. 





DNA was always traveling on the 
railroad, but he had never traveled 
far. To undertake New York was 
hardly less remarkable than to run over 
to the moon for a few days. 
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When he brought the news home, he 
could hardly get up the front steps with 
it. When he announced it at the table, 
and tried to be careless, his hand trem- 
bled till the saucerful of coffee at his 
quivering lips splashed over on the clean 
red table cloth. 

The occasion of Thropp’s call to New 
York was this: He had joined a “benev- 
olent order” of the Knights of Some- 
thing-or-other in his early years and 
had risen high in the chapter in his home 
town. When one of the members died, 
the others attended his funeral in full 
regalia, consisting of each individual’s 
Sunday clothes, enhanced with a fringed 
sash and lapels. Also there was a 
sword to carry. The advantage of be- 
longing to the order was that the mem- 
ber got the funeral for nothing and his 
wife got the further consolation of a 
sum cf money. 

. , Mr. Thropp had paid his dues 
and uis insurance-premiums for years 
and years. They were his one extrava- 
gance. Also he had persuaded Mrs. 
Thropp’s brother Sol to do the same. 
Sol had died recently and left his in- 
surance-money to Mrs. Thropp. Sol’s 
own wife, after cherishing long-deferred 
hopes of spending that money herself, 
had been hauled away first. She never 
got that insurance-money. Neither did 
anyone else; the central office in New 
York failed to pay up. 

The annual convention was about to 
be held in the metropolis, and there was 
to be a tremendous investigation of the 
insurance scandal. Adna was elected the 
delegate of the Nimrim chapter, for he 
was known to be a demon in a money- 
fight. 

And that was the glittering news that 
Adna brought home. Small wonder it 
spilled his coffee. And that wife of his 
not only had to go and yell at him about 
a little coffee-stain, but she had to an- 
nounce that she hardly saw how she 
could get ready to go right away—and 
who was to look after those children? 

Adna’s jaw fell. Perhaps he had 
ventured on dreams of being set free in 
New York all by himself. She soon 
woke him. She said she wouldn’t no 
more allow him loose in that wicked 
place than she would—well, she didn’t 























know what! He could get a pass for self 
and wife as easy as shootin’. Adna 
yielded to the inevitable with a sorry 
grace and told her to come along if she’d 
a mind to. 

And then came a still, 
from daughter Kedzie. 

She spoke with a menacing sweetness : 

“Goody, goody! Besides seeing New 
York, I wont have to go to school for— 
how long we goin’ to be gone, Pa?” 

Both parents stared at her aghast and 
told her to hush her mouth. It was a 
very pretty mouth even in anger and 
Kedzie declined to hush it. She said: 

“Well, if you two think you’re goin’ 
to leave me home, you got another guess 
comin’—that’s all I got to say.” 

She betrayed an appalling stubborn- 
ness, a fiendish determination to subdue 
her parents or talk them to death. 

“IT never get to go any place,” she 
wailed. “I never been anywhere or seen 
anything or had anything; I might as 
well be a bump on a log. And now 
you're goin’ to New York. I’d sooner 
go there than to heaven. It’s my first 
chance to see a city, and I just tell you 
right here and now, I’m not goin’ to 
lose it! You take me or you'll be mighty 
sorry. I’ll—I’ll—” 

“You'll what?” her father sneered. 
What, after all, could a young girl do? 

“T’ll run off, that’s what I’ll do! And 
disgrace you! I’ll run away and you'll 
never see me again. If you’re mean 
enough to not take me, I’m mean enough 
to do something desprut. You'll see!” 

Her father realized that there were 
several things a young girl could do 
to punish her parents. Kedzie fright- 
ened hers with her fanatic zeal. “They 
gave in at last from sheer terror. Im- 
mediately she became almost intolerably 
rapturous. She shrieked and jumped; 
and she kissed and hugged every member 
of the household, including the dogs and 
the cats. She must go downtown and 
torment her girl friends with her supe- 
riority and she could hardly live through 
the hours that intervened before the train 
started. 


small voice 


THE Thropps rode all day in the day- 
coach to Chicago, and Kedzie loved 
every cinder that flew into her gorgeous 
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eyes. Now and then she slept curled up 
kittenwise on a seat, and the motion of 
the train lulled her as with angelic pin- 
ions. She dreamed impossible glories in 
unheard-of cities. 

But her mother bulked large and had 
been too long accustomed to her own 
rocking-chair, to rest in a day-coach. 
She reached Chicago in a state of col- 
lapse. She told Adna that she would 
have to travel the rest of the way in a 
sleeper or in a baggage-car, for she just 
naturally had to lay out. So Adna paid 
for two berths. It weakened him like a 
hemorrhage. 

Kedzie’s first sorrow was in leaving 
Chicago. They changed trains there, 
bouncing across the town in a’bus. That 
transit colored Kedzie’s soul like drag- 
ging a ribbon through a vat of dye. 
Henceforth she was of a city hue. 

She was enamored of every cobble- 
stone, and she loved every man, woman, 
horse and motor she passed. She tried 
to flirt with the tall buildings. She was 
afraid to leave Chicago lest she never 
get to New York, or find it inferior. She 
begged to be left there. It was plenty 
good enough for her. 

But once aboard the sleeping-car, she 
was blissful again and embarrassed her 
mother and father with her adoration. 
In all sincerity, Kedzie mechanically 
worshiped people who got things for 
her, and loathed people who forbade 
things or took them away. 

She horrified the porter by calling 
him “Mister’—almost as much as her 
parents scandalized him the next day by 
eating their meals out of a filing cabinet 
of shoe-boxes compiled by Mrs. Thropp. 
But it was all picnic to Kedzie. For- 
tunately for her repose, she never knew 
that there was a dining-car attached. 

The ordeal of a night in a sleeping- 
car coffin was to Kedzie an experience 
of faery. She laughed aloud when she 
bumped her head, and getting out of 
and into her clothes was a fascinating 
exercise in contortion. She was en- 
tranced by the wash-room with its hot 
and cold water and its basin of apparent 
silver. 

She had not worn herself out with en- 
thusiasm by the time the first night was 
spent and half the next day. She pressed 
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he held her prone across his knees. Then he spanked her with the flat of his hand. Kedzie made one little outcry; then 
Kedzie’s silence and non-resistance robbed him of excuse. He growled: “I guess that'll 
| his knees, and she rolled off on the floor and lay still. 
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her nose against the window and ached 
with regret at the hurry with which 
towns and cities were whipped away 
from her eyes. 

She did not care for grass amd trees 
and cows and dull villages, but she 
thrilled at the beauty of big, dark rail- 
road stations and noble street-cars and 
avenues paved with exquisite asphalt. 

The train was late in arriving at New 
York, and it was nearer ten than eight 
when it roared across the Harlem River. 
Kedzie was glad of the display, for she 
saw the town first as one great light- 
spangled banner. 

The car seemed to be drawn right 
through people’s rooms. Everybody 
lived upstairs. She caught glimpses of 
kitchens on the fourth floor and she 
thought this adorable. 

The streets went by like the glistening 
spokes of a swift wheel. They were 
packed with interesting sights. No won- 
der most of the inhabitants were either 
in the streets or leaning out of the win- 
dow looking down. Here it was ten 
o’clock, and not a sign of anybody’s hav- 
ing thought of going to bed. New York 
was a sensible place. She liked New 
York. 

But the train seemed to quicken its 
pace out of mere spitefulness just as they 
reached wonderful market streets with 
flaring lights over little carts all filled 
with things to buy. 

When the wonderworld was blotted 
from view by the tunnel, it frightened 
her at first with its long, dark noise and 
the flip-flops of light. Then a brief 
glimpse of towers and walls. Then the 
dark station. And they were There! 


CHAPTER IV 








——|IM DYCKMAN had always 
J | loved Charity Coe, but he let 
|| another man marry her—a 
(i handsomer, livelier, more en- 
tertaining man with whom Dyckman 
was afraid to compete. A mingling of 
laziness and of modesty disarmed him. 
As soon as he saw how tempestuously 
Peter Cheever began his courtship, 
Dyckman withdrew from Miss Coe’s en- 
tourage. When she asked him why, he 
sa'd frankly. 





“Pete Cheever’s got me beat. I know 
when I’m licked.” 

Pete’s courtship was what the politi- 
cians call a whirlwind campaign. Char- 
ity was Mrs. Cheever before she knew it. 
Her friends continued to call her 
Charity Coe, but she was very much 
married. 

Cheever was a man of shifting ardors. 
His soul was filled with automatic fire- 
extinguishers. He flared up quickly, but 
when his temperature reached a certain 
degree, sprinklers of cold water opened 
in his ceiling and doused the blaze, leav- 
ing him unharmed and hardly scorched. 
It had been so with his loves. 

After a brief and blissful honeymoon, 
Peter Cheever’s capricious soul kindled 
at the thought of an exploration of war- 
filled Europe. His blushing bride was 
a hurdle-rider too, and loved a risk- 
neck venture. She insisted on going with 
him. 

He accepted the steering-wheel of a 
motor-ambulance and left his bride to 
her own devices while he shot along the 
poplar-plumed roads of France at light- 
ning speed. 

Charity drifted into hospital service. 
Her first soldier, the tortured victim of 
a gas-attack, was bewailing the fate of 
his motherless child. Charity brought 
a smile to what lips he had by whisper- 
ing: 

“T am rich. I will adopt your little 
girl.” 

It was the first time she had ever 
boasted of being rich. The man died 
whispering: “Merci, madame! Merci, 
madame!’ Another father was writh- 
ing in the premature hell of leaving a 
shy little unprotected boy to starve. 
Charity promised to care for him too. 

At a committee-meeting, a week later, 
she learned of a horde of war orphans 
and divided them up with Muriel 
Schuyler, Mrs. Perry Merithew and 
other American saints abroad. 

-When Charity’s husband wearied of 
being what he called “chauffeur to a 
butcher-wagon,” he decided that Amer- 
ica was a pretty good country after all. 
But Charity could not tear herself away 
from her privilege of suffering, even to 
follow her bridegroom home. He had 
cooled to her also, and he made no pro- 

















test. He promised to come back for 
her. Hedid not come. He cabled often 
and devotedly, telling her how lonely he 
was and how busy. She answered that 
she hoped he was lonely but she knew 
he was busy. He would be! 

When Cheever first returned, Jim 
Dyckman saw him at a club. He saw 
him afterward in a restaurant with one 
of those astonishing animals which the 
moving pictures have hardly caricatured 
as a “vampire.” This one would have 
been impossible if she had not been 
visible. She was intensely visible. 

Jim Dyckman felt that her mere pres- 
ence in a public restaurant was offen- 
sive. To think of her as displacing 
Charity Coe in Cheever’s attentions was 
maddening. He understood for the 
first time why people of a sort write 
anonymous letters. He could not stoop 
to that degradation, and yet he won- 
dered if after all it would be as de- 
grading to play the informer as to be 
an unprotesting and therefore accessory 
spectator and confidant. 

Gossip began to peddle the name of 
Cheever. One day at a club the he-old- 
maid “Prissy” Atterbury cackled: 

“T saw Pete Cheever at a cabaret—” 

Jim asked anxiously : “Was he alone?” 

“Nearly.” 

“What do you mean—nearly alone?” 

“Well, what he had with him is my 
idea of next to nothing. I wonder what 
sinking ship Cheever rescued her from. 
They tell me she was a cabaret dancer 
named Zada L’Etoile—that’s French for 
Sadie Smith.” 

Dyckman’s obsession escaped him. 

“Somebody ought to write his wife 
about it.” 

“That would be nice!” cried Prissy. 

“Oh, very, very nice! It would be better 
to notify the Board of Health. But it 
would be still better if his wife would 
come home and mind her own business. 
. These Americans who hang about the 
edges of the war, fishing for sensations, 
make me very tired—oh, very, very 
tired.” 

Prissy never knew how near he was 
to annihilation. Jim had to hold one 
fist with the other. He was afraid to 
yield to his impulse to smash Prissy in 
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the droop of his mustache. Prissy was 
too frail to be slugged. That was his 
chief protection in his gossip-mongering 
career. Besides, it is a questionable 
courtesy for a former beau to defend 
another man’s wife’s name, and Dyck- 
man proved his devotion to Charity best 
by leaving her slanderer unrebuked. 


T was no anonymous letter that 

brought Charity Coe home. It was 
the breakdown of her powers of resist- 
ance. Even the soldiers had to be 
granted vacations from the trenches; 
and so an eminent American surgeon in 
charge of the hospital she adorned 
finally drove Mrs. Cheever back to 
America. He disguised his solicitude 
with brutality; he told her he did not 
want her to die on their hands. 

When Charity came back, Cheever met 
her and celebrated her return. She was 
a new sensation to him again for a week 
or two, but her need of seclusion and 
quiet drove him frantic, and he grew 
busy once more.. He recalled Miss 
L’Etoile from the hardships of dancing 
for her supper. Unlike Charity, Zada 
never failed to be exciting. Cheever 
was never sure what she would do 
or say or throw next. She was delicious. 

When Dyckman learned of Cheever’s 
extra establishment, it enraged him. He 
had let Cheever push him aside and carry 
off Charity Coe, and now he must watch 
Cheever push Charity Coe aside and 
carry on the next choice of his whims. 

To Dyckman, Charity was an angel. 
To lose her and find her in the ash- 
barrel with Cheever’s other discarded 
dolls was intolerable. Yet what could 
Dyckman do about it? He dared not 
even meet Charity. He hated her hus- 
band, and he knew that her husband 
hated him. Cheever somehow realized 
the dogged fidelity of Dyckman’s love 
for Charity and resented it—feared it 
as a menace, perhaps. 

Dyckman had two or three narrow 
escapes from running into Charity, and 
he finally took to his heels. He lingered 
in the Canadian wilds till he thought it 
safe to return. And now she chanced 
to board the same train. The problem 
he had run away from had cornered him. 




















































The rifle fire arose to 
crescendo, and the 
enemy charged. Some 
of them, by leaping, 
gained the rail of the 
Acirema and there 
died in the last des- 
perate onslaught of the 
remaining “Scum of 
the Seas.” 





INGY, disreputable and sea- 
battered, with food supplies so 
low that one day’s full ration 
would exhaust them to the 
last sea-biscuit, with a cargo of contra- 
band consisting of rifles and ammunition 
below her hatches, the Acirema lay in a 
shallow inlet far down the latitudes of 
the Mexican coast. She had been driven 
so far inward that her stubby masts and 
her dirty funnel were embraced by the 
jungle verdure that she had thrust aside, 
and to complete her concealment, her 
stern, seaward, was draped with branches 
of trees, creepers and greenery, torn or 
chopped from the jungle itself. 














This is one of those stories that come only at great intervals; 





Infamous was her reputation as a ship, 
and infamous was the reputation of her 
crew, known down the whole western 
sweep of the Atlantic and Caribbean as 


” 


“Scum of the Seas.” Yet time after 
time, with reckless daring, the Acirema 
had eluded or outwitted the warships of 
at least three governments, until her 
very name was an exasperation to those 
seeking her. And as exasperation had 
increased, the watch over her activities 
had intensified to such an extent that 
nothing save the inordinate profits of- 
fered by one last run had induced her 
astute owner, also adroit master, Cap- 
tain Bill Main, to take one final, des- 
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perate, wholesale chance. Every dollar 
he possessed, every dollar he could bor- 
row, was invested in that grim cargo of 
contraband and the Acirema. 

It was Commander Fedden, of the 
U. S. N. Gunboat Troy, who had met 
him on a Brooklyn dock, suddenly 
whirled on his heels and with discom- 
fiting, determined eyes declared: “Main, 
you've had the best of it so far, but don’t 
think for a moment that sooner or later 
some of us—and I hope it will be the 
Troy—wont overhaul you so that you’ll 
be caught with the proof. You've sent 
a grin along the seaboard at my expense, 
but before ever I lay off the chase, your 








‘er printed a better, more powerful one. 







The screw spun mad- 
ly to action regardless 
of engine strain, and 
the Acirema backed 
off, treading her own 
wake and opening a 
barrier of constantly 
widening water be- 
tween her and the rock- 
ing pier. 
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friends shall have an opportunity to grin 
at you-—through prison bars!” 

Captain Bill had maintained discreet 
silence, coupled with a broad but un- 
convincing smile. 

It was the 7rey that had chased them 
down the latitudes, night and day, re 
lentlessly, unceasingly, with engines 
driven to the utmost and speed that was 
barely a half-knot less than the Acire- 
ma’s own. Back and forth they had 
doubled and dodged, the Acirema and 
the 7roy, using all their sea cunning, all 
their sea skill, all the pent animosity 
of the pursuer and the desperate recourse 
of the pursued, in this game of hare 
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With a cargo of eq 
contraband con- ‘ 
sisting of riflesand * 
ammunition below her : 
hatches, the Acirema “> 
lay in a shallow inlet . aS 
far down the latitudes 

of the Mexican coast. She 
had been driven so far in- 
ward that her stubby masts 
and her dirty funnel were ™ 
embraced by the jungle verdure. 


and hounds played upon the Caribbean 
sea, until now, by reckless stratagem, 
the Acirema had eluded her enemy and, 
out of food, lay screened in the inlet. 


APTAIN BILL MAIN was the sole 

man on watch, not through motives 

of compassion, but because the entire 

crew, the “Scum of the Seas,” slept on 

the deck, exhausted by the last thirty- 

six hours of effort—the effort that had 
gained them respite. 

Nude, save for dungarees and rope- 
soled shoes, and sweltering in the damp 
shade, they appeared to merit their ap- 
pelation, “Scum of the Seas.” Leaning 
against a stanchion, he looked at them 
and speculated on what they would do 
with their last but very liberal pay, 
drawn as their share of the enterprise. 
There was Burns, the mate, who wanted 
to buy a farm on Cape Cod; MacHarg, 
the engineer, whose ambition was a house 
in “Glazgaw,” and now, owing to the 
smut on his face, scarcely to be dis- 
tinguished from his chief stoker, a huge 
Boston negro, Washington Jones, who 
had no ambition at all. Beyond them, 
side by side, with their lean muscles ex- 
posed as their big chests rose and fell, 
34 
























were Glover, Lake, Walker and Spears, 
inseparable when cow-punchers in ‘Texas, 
inseparable at sea and inseparable when 
drunk ashore, and whose money would 
go for one “big bust” and payment for 
fines and fights. Sleeping in a sitting 
posture at the foot of the foremast was 
the surly boatswain, who had hoped to 
buy an oyster bed; beyond lay the other 
“Scum of the Seas,” sweepings from 
the wharves, capable of any crime from 
petty theft to mutiny, most of them 
gun-men rather than sailors, employed 
because a gun-runner must carry a crew 
large enough and ugly enough to unload 
contraband hurriedly, and if need arises, 
fight anyone who disturbs them in that 
unloading. 


ROM the galley a sudden clattering 

of stove utensils told that the cook 
had awakened and begun the preparation 
of a scanty evening meal. Captain Bill, 
with a frown of anxiety, straightened up, 
got his glass, walked aft and dropped 
over into the dinghy astern. He pulled 
cautiously out through the tunnel of 
greenery to where he could have a free 
view of the languid sea. His glass dis- 
closed neither sail nor smudge of smoke. 
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He chuckled. The 7roy, with her per- 
sistent commander, had been given the 
slip. He believed, and hoped, that she 
must be a hundred miles off the scent by 
this time. He rowed back to the 
Acirema, where the cook had aroused the 
sleepers, who now sat up drowsily and 
yawned or swore, as their inclinations 
ran. 

“Mr. Burns,” Main said to the mate, 
who stood rubbing his eyes by the aft 
rail, ‘“everything’s clear. We'll make a 
run for it to-night. Ought to make San 
Martino by midnight, and if those Grea- 
sers make good, as they promised, we'll 
have the stuff cleared by daylight. After 
that, Fedden can come in whenever he 
likes and—no proof against us, eh?” 

“No, sir, no proof. We can laugh at 
him. But the grub—” 

“That’s all right. An empty hold and 
a locker of gold’s a whole lot more im- 
portant than an empty belly, isn’t it? 
Send MacHarg to me.” 

“Yes, sir.” 

And MacHarg was told bluntly that 
to-night of all nights in his checkered 
life he must have steam; that on sheer 
nerve alone could they depend to land 
their cargo, because “that cussed Fed- 
den” would take it for granted that they 
would not dare make a play so bold with 
his gunboat in the vicinity. 

“And remember, Mac,” said Captain 
Bill, dropping to familiarity, “that 
you're in it almost as much as I am. 
If we pull this off, it’s the last trip of 
the old Acirema, a farm for Burns, a 
Glasgow ‘hoose’ for you.” 

MacHarg swore he’d have steam if he 
had to burn a stoker or two, and has- 
tened below. The entire crew, refreshed 
by long sleep, seemed to absorb some of 
the skipper’s impatience and energy. 
The mask of greenery was stripped off 
in the short tropical twilight, and just as 
darkness fell, swift and heavy like a 
drop-curtain, the Acirema’s screw gave 
its first twist, stirred up the sand but a 
fathom below her heels and backed her 
out into the Caribbean. 

Not a light shone. Black and ugly as 
the night, and almost as silent, she 
swung her nose northward, with Cap- 
tain Bill scowling at the phosphorescence 
of her wake as if fearful that its comet- 
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like trail might betray him. ‘Whole hog 
or none,” might have been his motto, for 
aft, the crew, under harsh direction of 
the boatswain, had already removed the 
hatches, and. fumbling in the darkness 
and working a hand winch, were hoist- 
ing the heavy cases to the deck. 

Captain Bill was making a desperate 
gamble on boldness and speed. He cal- 
culated all the chances, all the arrange- 
ments. To steam boldly into San Mar- 
tino at midnight and come alongside the 
half-rotten pier that meandered out into 
the shallow bay; to greet the watchman 
who would be there in waiting, and to 
get his cargo off as fast as an army of 
men could accomplish the task—that was 
his part of it. The insurrectos were to 
have at least four gangplanks ready for 
a swarm of swarthy-skinned men who 
would each seize his burden and dis- 
appear with it in the night, while as each 
case passed over the side, a man would 
slip so many gold-pieces across a table 
in payment. 

In the morning, there’d be a placid, 
empty wharf, and a battered old boat 
with empty holds asking for cargo and 
stocking food. The gunboat would then 
be no longer an object of fear. Com- 
mander Fedden could storm and use ugly 
language, but Captain Bill would merely 
grin and hold his tongue, as he had done 
on similar occasions, 


T eleven-thirty—unheralded by the 
“™ honest strokes of the ship’s bell— 
the man peering from the bow passed 
the word back: “Point inshore! San 
Martino Head, sir!” 

Captain Bill called for half-speed, 
using the tube to the engine room, lest 
the jangle of bells be somewhere over- 
heard. The Acirema crawled, cat-like, 
toward the head that loomed up on her 
port bow and whose height was mag- 
nified by its cluster of palm trees. 

The lookout bent as low as possible 
toward the water to pick out the palms 
against the glimmer of the stars. Once 
around that point, it would be easier 
steering, for then there would be the 
stray lights of the town to guide them, 
even though the wharf lamps might be 
extinguished. Captain Bill hoped his 
friends would see that they were not. It 
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was difficult for even such an experienced 
contrabandist as he to make a wharf 
without any light to guide. Shadows in- 
terfered ; one might not realize proximity 
until there was a sudden loom of black 
and a crash—and those torpedo-eaten old 
piles would never stand a blow, though 
delivered by this disgraced old tub, the 
Acirema. The whole wharf might go! 
If there were lights— 

“Great Jumpin’ Jehosophat! What’s 
that ?” 

Captain Bill forgot the tube, and 
jumped and rang the engines down. 
The screw stopped its placid, languid 
thrust, and the crew, startled by the un- 
expected, and apprehensive, ran for- 
ward and collected in the broad bow of 
the old Acirema. Carried forward by 
momentum alone, the boat began to lose 
way. She swept silently ahead, having 
rounded the point, and seemed eaves- 
dropping on something unexpected 
ashore. 

Pier lights? There was no need, for a 
row of flimsy warehouses of oil or other 
combustibles had suddenly sprung into 
flame. The tiny bay was painted with 
light. The sluggish waves, overtaking 
and racing ahead of the old Acirema, 
bore crests of yellow. The phosphor- 
escence behind was rendered dull and ob- 
scure in the swift glare. The decrepit 
pier, wandering toward the sea, was out- 
lined as a skeleton in black, a skeleton 
of dead commerce, dead landings and 
dead ambitions. Each spile was circum- 
ambient where it entered the water. The 
government customs houses, of that 
orderly but tyrannical government which 
Captain Bill and his kind had helped to 
overthrow, and the stolid buildings at 
the land end of the pier, were thrown 
into high relief, and looked squat and 
black in the light of flame behind. 

Angry shouts of human voices came 
faintly to Captain Bill as he stood, per- 
plexed, on the bridge. Then, as if he 
had bought a ticket and arrived just in 
time for the opening of a drama, the 
flames increased, there was a scattered 
fusillade of arms, and he instinctively 
ducked his head as a random bullet, half- 
spent, whined past his ears and passed 
seaward. : 

Captain Bill was sorely upset and 


said so in most emphatic language. To 
try to land his cargo under rifle fire was 
not in his program, and to run to sea 
and face the chance of being picked up 
by Fedden was not pleasant to con- 
template. To leave San Martino without 
communicating with those who were to 
buy his contraband and who were ar- 
ranging for a landing meant possibly a 
total loss, and being out of food and sup- 
plies, he could not return to the inlet, 
screen the Acirema and wait. 

“On deck there!” he bawled. “Mr. 
Burns! Lower away the dinghy with two 
men. All the rest lay for’ard behind the 
bul’arks flat on deck.” 

The mate repeated the order, but in 
the yellow light the skipper could ob- 
serve that most of his crew, instead of 
throwing themselves flat, squatted be- 
hind the oaken shield of the bow and 
poked their heads up to watch the shore 
proceedings. 

“All clear, sir!’ the mate shouted, as 
the dinghy splashed into the water and 
two men dropped over into her. 

Captain Bill ran down from the 
bridge and aft. 

“We've got to find some of Casco’s 
men over there and get them to tell us 
where to land the stuff,” he said. “It’s 
a cinch we can’t do it here. Probably 
some of his men are on the watch for us 
and are laying flat out at the end of the 
pier. Row around it and call. You know 
the signal ?” 

“Yes—‘Carondolet ;’ and the answer 
is to be ‘Muestras estan en la tienda,” 

“Good! Take care of yourselves and 
look lively.” 


CAPTAIN BILL leaned his elbows on 

the rail and watched the boat as it 
pulled away and became a_ black 
silhouette on the reflecting water. A few 
more bullets whined overhead, and the 
quartette of ex-cowboys vented a shout 
of glee. He silenced them and looked 
for the dinghy. It was now a black speck 
nearing the spider-like wharf. He ran 
up to the chart house, got his night glass 
and focused it on the black spot. He ob- 
served, with satisfaction, that the dinghy 
halted and that the mate was standing up 
and speaking to some one. It was cause 
for elation. It could mean but one 
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thing: that Burns had found his man 
and was making new arrangements. 
Captain Bill hoped they did not entail 
much delay. That matter of food— 

He stopped in suspense. Some one 
was being helped into the dinghy from 
the wharf stringer. Good! That meant 
that the agent was coming aboard to go 
with them to the new rendezvous. Good 
old Don Pedro! Old Don Casco, 
scoundrel, was making good! 

The dinghy was returning with a most 
reassuring haste, and Captain Bill 
waited impatiently. It was not until he 
heard the mate shout “Heave a Jacob’s 
ladder there, somebody,” that the skipper 
began to fear something awry. His fears 
were confirmed when he saw that the 
passenger was a woman. Boosted from 
below, she came up the side. Captain 
Bill himself assisted her to the deck. 

“You are the captain?” she said in un- 
mistakable American-English. 

“Yes, ma’am!” he replied, and sought 
cover for his confusion by harshly or- 
dering his crew, that had surged for- 
ward, to return to the bows. 

The woman seemed faint. Forgetting 
his own anxieties, at sight of her distress, 
he put his big hand under her elbow and 
steadied her. 

“Here, ma’am,” he said, “you'd better 
come up to the cabin with me. A little 
jolt of stimulant might help you.” 

She clung weakly to his arm and 
swayed unsteadily as he assisted her up 
the steps and back to his cabin behind 
the chart house. The mate appeared in 
the doorway. 

“Shall I close the door, sir, and pull 
the shade while you light the lamp?” 

“Yes, do!’ the skipper said, and when 
these arrangements were made, he 
turned to look at his guest. Half- 
swooning, she bent forward in his arm- 
chair, clutching its arms as if to keep 
from toppling to the floor. He jerked 
open his locker and poured out a noggin 
of Bon Bacardi. 

“Don’t be afraid of it, ma’am,” he 
said, kindly. “It’s the best medicine in 
the world when in your fix.” 

She gulped it down, took the water he 
tendered, and straightened in her seat. 
Refinement and distress were marked all 
over her. 
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“TT’S the Zapaiistas,” she said. ‘They 

have been coming toward the town 
for a week, murdering all that did not 
immediately join them, and those others 
who couldn’t escape. They killed all the 
Americans, both men and women, up at 
the Morton plantation. They shot Mr. 
Gray when he tried to keep them from 
shooting some of his men. Mr. Gray had 
an American flag flying, thinking it 
might protect him. After they killed 
him they dabbled the flag in his blood 
and tied it round his daughter’s neck. 
We got away—” 

She stopped because Captain Bill 
Main, forgetting his Cape Cod religious 
training, was swearing at the top of his 
voice. 

“Maybe, sir, you’d best let her tell the 
rest of it,” suggested the mate, grimly. 

Captain Bill took a drink from the 
bottle and said: “Sorry, ma’am! Sorry! 
Go on!” 

“Nearly all the Americans from the 
big American colonization company’s 
estate succeeded in getting to San Mar- 
tino. You see, we thought our govern- 
ment would come to our aid—send war- 
ships, or do something to help us. Of 
course the Americans up home don't 
know what has happened, or—maybe 
they are late in coming. Mr. Gray didn’t 
think anyone would dare insult our flag. 
But they did. And—and—” 

She broke and sobbed helplessly, with 
unheeded tears running down her face 
and her lips tortured and twisting with 
emotion. Her hands loosened from the 
arms of the chair and wrung themselves 
together. Captain Bill poured out an- 
other noggin of his precious Bon Bacardi 
and waited for her to recover. 

“Well? Well?” he insisted. 

“There were thirty of us left when 
we reached San Martino last evening,” 
she said, gulping and desperately striv- 
ing to control herself. “Mr. Williams, 
who was old and ill, died on the way, 
and Mrs. Sedgmore—” She paused an 
instant and then bravely continued: 
“Mrs. Sedgmore died after we reached 
the warehouse, and so did her little baby 
that was born there on the dirty pile of 
empty bags!” 

“Good God Almighty!” Captain Bill 
uttered the one expletive and it sounded 
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like a prayer. The mate shut his jaws 
savagely and stared up at the ceiling, 
with peculiarly murderous eyes. 

“We ran to the warehouse at the end 
of the wharf, because it is made of cor- 
rugated iron,” the woman continued in 
a sorrow-deadened voice, “and 
some of the men found a few rifles 
and cartridges. They piled the 
bags of sugar up to make a barri- 
cade. All of us got behind 
it. They found a bayonet 
and made holes through 
which to shoot. My hus- 
band was killed because 
he insisted on flying an 
old American flag he 
found there. He thought 
maybe it could be seen 
from the sea if help 
came. He got it ETA 
up, but was shot (eas 
dead and rolled off _ 
the roof. I got 3 
through the win- (jaa 
dow on this side, , 
crawled along the 
stringer of the wharf 
to him, because I 
loved him, and—he 
was dead! I 
couldn’t get back 
the way I came, be- 
cause some of the 
planks were rotted away 
and fell. So I crawled down 
to the end of the pier and lay 
there, crying, and — and — your 
men heard me, and—” 

She choked again, and in his excite- 
ment Captain Bill caught her shoulder 
in his rough hand and shook her. 

“Where are they now?” he demanded 
hoarsely. ‘Those Americans? There, 
fighting in the old warehouse ?” 

She nodded her head dumbly. 


"THERE was another oath, and Cap- 

tain Bill jerked the door open and 
ran out on the bridge. The mate smiled 
grimly, took another look at the sobbing 
woman, and very gently closed the door 
in time to hear the Captain’s shout: “All 
hands for’ard here! Look lively!” 

The “Scum of the Seas’’ came on the 
run. They collected at the foot of the 


The “Scum of the Seas” stood 
shuffling their feet in the yellow gloom and stared at 
Captain Bill. “Men,” he said, quietly, “over in 
that warehouse at the land end of the wharf are a lot 


of American men, women and babies, fighting for 
their lives.” 


bridge steps, on which the skipper stood 
with his hands clenched on the brass 
rails. The light from the conflagration 
ashore brought into relief his harsh face 
with its high cheek bones, the harsh, 
straight line of his lips and his flaming 
eyes. 

“All here?” he demanded, quietly. 

“Except from the engine and boiler 
rooms, sir,” the boatswain answered, re- 
spectfully. 

The skipper turned to the mate, whom 
he heard behind him. “Call MacHarg 
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and all the men he can spare on deck,” 
he ordered, and Burns jumped to the 
tubes on the bridge. An instant later the 
engine crew came pouring upward, 
black with grease and smut, engineers 
and stokers, and waited expectantly. 

The “Scum of the Seas” stood shuffling 
their feet in the ye[low gloom and stared 
at Captain Bill, surprised at his orders 
and curious to know what he might say. 
They had but a moment to wait. 

“Men,” he said, quietly, “over in that 
warehouse at the land end of the wharf 
are a lot of American men, women and 
babies, fighting for their lives. They’ve 
come through hell to get that far!” 

He stopped for an instant, as if fear- 
ing a tremor in his own voice, and then 
gravely repeated what the woman had 
told him. The scuffling of feet stopped. 
The bodies below no longer swayed this 
way and that with careless movement but 
were rigidly strained forward. No one 
longer heard the occasional whine of 
stray bullets overhead. The ‘Scum of the 
Seas” were shutting their jaws and flex- 
ing their muscles. 

Captain Bill Main, outlaw, adven- 
turer, gun-runner, habituated to reticence 
and a steady front, was breaking loose, 
and his lapse of restraint lent him elo- 
quence. They had never suspected that 
within his mind was any sentiment, but 
now it poured forth, unpent, voicing the 
unforgotten ideals of those days of 
youth when to him a flag meant more 
than a piece of cloth. 

“Men,” he said, “‘we’re all a pretty 
tough lot! We forget what a flag means 
when we're dodging it all the time. But, 
by God! it’s our flag! And this dirty 
bunch down there think that Americans 
can’t protect it and wont fight for it. 
They laugh at it. Maybe they’ve got a 
right to; but I have an idea that there 
are a whole lot of Americans left that 
have some nerve! 

“These Greasers have draped that flag 
around a girl’s neck after they stained it 
with her father’s blood. They’ve killed 
a man that was brave enough to try to 
hoist it over that warehouse yonder. 
They’ve laughed at it. I don’t know 
what our government is goin’ to do, but 
I know what I’m goin’ to do. I’m goin’ 
ashore! I don’t ask you to go with me, 
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because if you do, it’s likely some of you 
wont come back; but I'll tell you where 
I’m goin’, and—” 

He swung round suddenly, looked up- 
ward to where Burns stood behind him 
and said: “Mr. Burns, the Acirema is in 
your charge. Do what you think best. 
If the Troy catches you, God help you 
and the boys. I can’t!” 


ABRUPTLY he went down the few 
“steps to the deck, reached it and 
with his powerful arms began thrusting 
men aside in his determination to reach 
the boat; but they closed in about him, 
restraining him, and swearing turbu- 
lently but affectionately. “Scum of the 
Seas” and outlawed adventurers they 
might be, but the neglected thing—the 
proudness of nativity—had been fired by 
his words and rose rampant above greed 
or fear. 

It was Glover, the huge Westerner, 
who caught the Captain in his arms and 
shouted in his ears: “Hold fast, Cap’n! 
Steady as she goes! Wait a minute!” 

Captain Bill ceased struggling, and 
they clustered around him in a group 
that the mate had to break through to 
declare his protest. 

“T’ll not stay here,” he said. “Turn 
her over to whoever you like, but I’m 
goin’ along !” 

There was an oath-laden chorus of ap- 
proval from the “Scum of the Seas.” To 
reply to it required sanity. Captain Bill 
Main pulled himself together and stared 
at them. Shoreward the fusillade con- 
tinued, where men fought valiantly in 
their last stand. The intermittent spat- 
tering seemed to punctuate their sen- 
tences. 

“All right,” he said, with a lift of his 
hand to command silence. ‘Them that 
wants to go step out on my right side. 
Them that don’t, stand still.” 

They scrambled and fought in a body 
to join him. They shoved and struck in 
their haste, as if already they were in 
battle for a cause, and when he saw that 
even the negro second engineer and Mac- 
Harg were fighting for a place, he 
stepped out to the left, alone. 

“Good!” he said, his coolness com- 
pletely recovered. ‘‘Good! But we can’t 
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all go! 
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They hung on his words. One of the 
Texans said: “It’s up to you, sir!” 

It aroused his generalship. He was 
still master of a ship. He_ stood, 
thoughtfully, for a moment, and looked 
shoreward. An explosion on the shore 
sent a volcano of sparks and firebrands 
high into the air, and it was followed by 
a loud cheer as if destruction in any 
form must be hailed as victory. It de- 
cided him. 

“Broach a case of rifles,’ he said, “and 
arm yourselves. Get plenty of cartridges. 
MacHarg, take your crew below and 
stand by for bells. We’ll run square up 
to the wharf and fight. Lights up from 
stem to stern. We got to make ’em think 
we're a warship, and if we can’t, the old 
Acirema shall go down ablaze. Mac- 
Harg, you’re to keep steam up after we 
land, and wait for us. Landing party 
make ready to clear on the port side the 
instant she rubs the wharf. Sharp, now, 
all hands!” 

He rushed back to the bridge and him- 
self took the wheel, while on the decks 
below, the “Scum of the Seas,” under 
Burns’ orders, broached the rifle and 
cartridge cases and gathered all the 
available lamps and placed them ready 
for lighting. 

“All ready, sir!’ the mate shouted in 
his long drawl. 

Captain Bill called back: “Light all 
the lamps!” 

Here and there, cunningly arranged 
by those who knew, the lamps sprang to 
light. The men hastened to seize their 
arms. Captain Bill rang up the engine 
room and the ship moved forward. He 
caught the whistle lever in his hand, and 
heavy landing blasts, hoarse and sig- 
nificant, bellowed out across the little 
harbor. The firing ashore ceased as the 
Acirema came deftly up and rubbed the 
quaking pier. Her lines were fast before 
she had lost way, and men were leaping 
to the planks. They formed into an un- 
disciplined rank and waited for Captain 
Bill. He came over the rail and got to 
their head, and not until he started was 
he aware that there were so many of 
them. He mentally thanked God, now, 
that? he had been compelled to carry so 
large a crew. 

“Steady till we get up to the end of 


the wharf, and‘then at ’em on the run!” 
he ordered; and abreast, in a quickly 
swaying line, they moved forward with 
him in the lead, their feet pattering on 
the creaking planks, their rifles balanced 
in experienced hands, their heads bent 
forward as they peered toward the light. 

A mass of men was hurriedly forming 
to bar the way. From their very lack of 
orderliness it was certain that they were 
surprised and alarmed. 

As the sailors came closer, they saw 
that a man in a makeshift uniform with 
gold lace that suggested it had been 
stolen from some bandmaster strove to 
get his force into military position. A 
shot snapped out at Captain Bill’s right, 
and the gilded officer suddenly pitched 
forward on the ground. 

Captain Bill heard a cowboy yell of 
triumph, and his crew, the “Scum of the 
Seas,” was out of command. He found 
himself running, and firing, and swear- 
ing with them in a reckless charge— 
barely a score of men madly rushing for- 
ward to overcome an army! 

Rifles in front of them fired wildly, 
but the reports that came from around 
him spoke of deadly deliberation and 
dexterity. One of the Texans stopped, 
threw up his hands and fell, and the 
man nearest him swore Border oaths. 

The boatswain suddenly tripped, then 
struggled to his knees, rolled over and 
lay still, his feet kicking convulsively 
and his hands clenching and unclench- 
ing while his eyes, ‘glazing, stared at the 
tropical stars. 

Spears, the fleetest of foot and many 
yards in advance, stumbled for a step— 
then, pulling a smashed leg back, knelt 
and there on the planks continued to fire 
with methodical certainty. 

The crowd in front, appalled by such 
an unexpected and deadly onslaught, 
wavered, leaped over their own dead and 
dying, and fell back. Only those who 
ran precipitately saved their lives, for 
now the “Scum of the Seas,” fighting 
mad, shouting hoarsely, striking desper- 
ately, were upon them. They spared 
none, for they themselves throughout 
hard lives had known no mercy and 
now had none to give. Captain Bill, 
heedless of wounds, ran toward the door 
of the warehouse. A man was there be- 





acHarg saw him fall, cling to the staff, then slowly drag the flag to him and feebl try to reach the top rung of the lad- 
der he had ascended. A huge figure seemed to leap upward to catch him and to clutch him and 
the flag in its arms. MacHarg recognized the negro engineer. 
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fore him, battering on the door with his 
fist and urging the besieged to open it 
quickly and come out. 

“MacHarg! Damn you! I told you 
to stand by the engines!”’ shouted Cap- 
tain Bill. 

“To hell with the engines!” came the 
insubordinate reply. And then: “Open 
up there! Quick! Come oot befair they 
get their narve back!” 

The doors swung open and a rifle was 
poked through. 

“Get all your people out quickly and 
hustle down to the end of the pier,” 
Captain Bill shouted. “We'll hold ’em 
off, if we can.” 


” 


HE doors came wider and the pitiful 

procession poured forth, women 
with babies in arms, wounded men as- 
sisted by others, and men with bandages 
but still carrying hot rifles in capable 
hands. The women, children and 
wounded streamed down the pier. Some 
of the exhausted men paused to pick up 
the wounded sailors on the wharf. Some 
of the strongest of the defenders joined 
the thin line of the Acirema’s crew, who 
wasted no time on speech but were coolly 
firing at anything that moved in the 
flame of light. 

“Where's thot mon Captain Bill!” 
demanded MacHarg; but no one an- 
swered. 

He looked around. A fresh fusillade 
from the other side of the warehouse 
caused him to stare in that direction. Up 
on the roof he saw, silhouetted against 
the light behind, a man jerking the flag 
from its staff. It was the skipper, in- 
tent on saving it from profanation. 

MacHarg saw him fall, cling to the 
staff, then slowly drag the flag to him 
and feebly try to reach the top rung of 
the ladder he had ascended. A huge 
figure seemed to leap upward to catch 
him and to clutch him and the flag in its 
arms. MacHarg recognized the negro 
engineer, his assistant, and said: ‘God 
made his skin black but left him a brave 
heart !” 

Now they were at the foot of the lad- 
der, and the negro shifted his burden to 
his shoulder and stood as if bewildered 
and doubtful which way to turn. 

“Down the wharf! To the ship with 
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him, Washington!” shouted MacHarg, 
and smiled anxiously in the midst of it 
all when he saw his order obeyed. 

He had no further time to watch, for 
angry exclamations around him caused 
him to look the other way. The Zapatis- 
tas were re-forming, having discovered 
that this was, after all, no man-of-war’s 
crew they had to confront. 

Slowly the “Scum of the Seas” fell 
back, fighting stubbornly. They threw 
themselves on the wharf, following the 
Texans’ example, and fired from their 
elbows. Then, when the advance came 
too close, they leaped and ran back, to 
fall and fire again. 

Some of them did not stop to fire 
again, but crawled painfully on hands 
and knees in the direction of the ship. 
Others merely rolled over and lay still. 
Two, desperately wounded, were 
dragged along over the planks, groaning 
and beseeching those who helped them 
to “lay off!” and not mind them. 

They fought, and cursed, and shouted, 
foot by foot, driven backward over what 
seemed miles. There were but a dozen 
now of the score that had gone out. 
Scarcely a one that did not feel the 
scalding pain of wounds. 

Still dragging their injured, and firing, 
they came to the end of the pier, and saw 
the Acirema’s lines. Two men auto- 
matically sprang to cast them off while 
the others fired more rapidly to create a 
lull, and then surged wearily over the 
rails. The men cast off and leaped 
aboard. 

The mate, on one knee, and the huge 
negro, were up in the bows firing rifles 
which a woman loaded. The Captain lay 
upon the deck with his first guest bind- 
ing his wounds. Women and children 
huddled behind the oaken barriers of the 
bulwarks. MacHarg dropped the smok- 
ing rifle from his hands, shouted for 
some one to mind the wheel, and 
stumbled down the iron steps to the en- 
gine room. 

The mate, who dragged one shattered 
leg after him, crawled slowly up to the 
bridge, and propping himself against the 
iron pillar, clutched the wheel. The rifle 
fire arose to crescendo, and the enemy 
charged. Some of them, by leaping, 
gained the rail of the Acitrema and there 
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died in the last desperate onslaught of 
the remaining “Scum of the Seas.” 

The screw spun madly to action re- 
gardless of engine strain, and the 
Acirema backed off, treading her own 
wake and opening a barrier of constantly 
widening water between her and the 
rocking pier. Two men climbed wearily 
to the bridge and took orders from the 
mate, who lay at the foot of the wheel. 

The Acirema reversed, swung her 
nose seaward and churned out of rifle 
range, leaving behind an angry mob. She 
swept past the headland and felt the first 
gentle swell of the Caribbean Sea that 
lay peaceful and uninterested beneath a 
newly risen moon. 


T dawn a man on the lookout lifted 

the bandage from above his brows 

and peered forward, supporting himself 
weakly to stand erect. 

“Bridge! Sail on the port bow, sir!” 
he cried. 

From the blankets in the port wing of 
the bridge Captain Bill struggled to his 
feet, clung to the rails and said, quietly: 
“Head for her direct. Half-point nor’- 
nor’east !” 

“Half-point nor’-nor’east, sir,” the 
quartermaster repeated, and swung his 
wheel. 

“Distress signals out yet?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Good! Steady as she goes,” said 
Captain Bill, as he laid his bandaged 
head back on his blankets... . . 

“Good God!” exclaimed Commander 
Fedden of the Zroy when, as the 
Acirema came alongside, he stood on his 
bridge and looked down upon her deck, 
“what on earth does this mean?” 

The stillness of the sea lent itself to 
close contact, and slowly, with all 
fenders out, the grimy, battered old 
Acirema and the trim white gunboat 
nestled together. 

Two men, a huge negro and a man 
who looked more like a cowboy than a 
sailor, assisted a bandaged man across to 
the Troy’s deck, where two marines took 
up the task of keeping the wounded man 
on his feet. 

“Well, Captain Main, I got you, did 
I?” said Captain Fedden with a grave 
query in his eyes. 
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“Yes, sir; you have me.” 

He thrust forward a stained bundle 
that the commander took with widening 
eyes. It was a flag. 

“T brought it and those refugees from 
San Martino last night,” said Captain 
Bill, wearily, ‘and I think—I think, sir, 
that some of us need a surgeon.” 

His speech had grown thick ; his head 
sagged forward. It was Fedden himself 
who, forgetful of his own dignity, helped 
them carry Captain Bill to the com- 
mander’s cabin. It was Fedden himself 
who supervised the bringing aboard of 
that pitiful group of women and chil- 
dren. He was on the bridge, moving 
perplexedly to and fro and frowning 
down at the Acirema when the surgeon, 
in a sadly ensanguined apron, asked per- 
mission to speak to him and bounded up 
the steps. The commander, sensing the 
surgeon’s perturbation, led the way to 
the chart house and closed the door. 

“Sir,” said the surgeon, “I thought it 
my duty to tell you at once what has 
happened. That outlaw Main—Captain 
Main—merits something besides punish- 
ment! He merits medals, compensations, 
honors and rewards. If you could have 
heard the stories I have listened to while 
dressing wounds enough for a small 
battlefield—and some of them mighty 
serious ones, sir,—you’d know why I 
hurried up here to tell you.” 

He saw by Fedden’s face that he could 
proceed, and broke loose in rapid: speech, 
in words that tumbled over one another 
in their haste, in rough expressions of ad- 
miration. He concluded with: “Outlaw 
and gun-runner he may be; but, sir, he 
saved the flag and he saved all of our 
countrymen and women that could be 
saved. And I pray to God, sir, to give 
our country more outlaws like him and 
his crew. 

“Do you know why he sought you and 
surrendered? It was for those helpless 
ones he had on board a foodless ship. 
Otherwise he wouldn’t have done it. 
Men of that kind never give up to save 
their own lives. You know that! He’s 
sacrificed everything: he has, his ship, 
his money, probably his liberty, and pos- 
sibly his life. And that isn’t all! 
There’s not a man of his scalawag crew 
—‘Scum of the Seas,’ they’re called— 
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that has made one single whimper, 
though they believe jail doors already 
open to receive them. If you could have 
seen them as I did, down in the hos- 
pital, asking me to look at the other fel- 
lows’ wounds before caring for them, 
asking whether Captain Bill could be 
pulled through, grieving for the condi- 
tions of some of those they rescued, 
you’d agree with me, sir, that if they’re 
‘Scum of the Seas,’ there’s a hell of a lot 
of us respectable citizens that should be 
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proud to join the scum! 


E turned, as if aware of his choking 
throat, and abruptly left the com- 
mander alone. And Fedden, ashamed of 
his own emotion, sat down and rested 
his arms on the table, harassed between 
the dictates of duty and a crying desire 
to let the Acirema escape. His eyes were 
troubled and his lips tightly closed 
when he reached for a form before him 
and proceeded to write his report to 
Washington, announcing the surrender 
of the Acirema and the outbreak at San 
Martino. He tersely told the part played 
by the gun-runners, took no credit for 
the capture, and asked for instructions. 
He could not evade a duty, and reso- 
lutely sent for the wireless operator. 
“Have you got that break repaired 
yet ?” he asked. 
“Almost, sir, but not quite.” 
“Two days now, isn’t it, since our 
wireless went wrong ?” 
“Yes, sir; but the electrician says— 
“Never mind now. Get this message 
off first of all.” 
“Yes, sir!” 
An hour later the operator again ap- 
peared with a long message in his hand. 
“I have to report, sir, that we are 
now in communication, and that, follow- 
ing the rule, I had to receive this before 
sending your report. It is dated yester- 
day.” 
He stood in an attitude of curious ex- 
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pectancy as the commander read, and 
saw that Fedden’s face suddenly lighted 
exultantly. The message was a naval 
notification that the embargo on the sale 
of firearms to Mexican belligerents had 
been withdrawn. 

“Have you sent that report of mine 
yet ?” hastily asked the commander. 

“No, sir,” replied the operator un- 
blinkingly. 

“Then don’t. 
diately.” 

The operator did not grin until he 
was out of sight. 


Return it to me imme- 


OMMANDER FEDDEN, of the 

U. S. Gunboat Troy, carefully shut 

the door of the chart house, abandoned 

all restraint and came as near to dancing 

a fling of joy as he had ever done while 
a boyish student at Annapolis. 

“T don’t have to arrest him. I couldn’t 
if I wished!’ he exclaimed aloud in his 
excitement. ‘By Heavens! I'll patch 
him and his wounded up, convoy ’em to 
some place where they can sell their 
whole blamed cargo, and then stand by 
to see that he gets all the money that’s 
coming to him!” 

He jumped to his feet and almost ran 
below to repeat what he had said to him- 
self to Captain Bill. And Captain Bill 
turned over on his hospital bed, smiled 
through his bandages and thrust out his 
hand. 

“Fedden,” he said, “Fedden, we’ve 
had some hot chases, you and I, but— 
but—” 

Their hands clutched tightly, and the 
surgeon, who had been quietly eaves- 
dropping, decided that it was time to 
withdraw—particularly inasmuch as he 
thought he heard that very excellent offi- 
cer, Commander Fedden of the 7Jroy, 
blurt out a warm, hearty expression in 
distinct violation of the regulations 
governing the conduct of a command- 
ing officer in the United States Navy. 


“TINKY TIN’S DAUGHTER” 
BY HARRIS MERTON LYON 


"A beautiful Christmas story, the last story penned by Mr. Lyon before his death 
robbed America of one of her most gifted writers, will appear in the December 


issue of The Red Book Magazine on the news-stands November twenty-third. 
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is one of the cleverest. 


OF course you know Harold MacGrath’s novels, but you may not know 
him as a short-story writer. If you don’t, a rare treat awaits you, for he 
In this he achieves a height: a mystery story with- 


out a suggestion of crime in it, told with the most enjoyable sort of humor. 


“Cholly, as you 
are ‘you're 

money; as you want 
to be you wouldn’t 
be worth a pie- 
crust,” said the 
managing director. 





“Your man’ll show 
up at ten. So, 
order your custard. 
And if I haven't 
missed my guess, 
there'll be diddings 
in this studio.” 


“Ghe Mystery of the 
O. & O. Studio 


By Harold MacGrath 


Author of “The Man on the Box,” “The Man Who Saw Beyond,” etc. 








| yarn unfold before 

my gaze; some of it 
was told to me ; and the breaks 
I filled in with a pinch of imagination. 
Yes sir, imagination! I’m supposed to 
have some of that under my thatch. You 
see, I’m the scenario editor at the O. 
and Q..Film Company’s studios, where 
most of the events took place. Believe it 
or not. 

Ten years ago it couldn’t have hap- 
pened. Ten years ago it was beyond the 
scope of human imagination. Nowadays, 
however, there is no boundary; you can 
go anywhere, do anything, believe any- 
thing, without arousing the least com- 
ment in your neighborhood. Jules 
Verne’s imagination got as far as this 
age, and then the fuse burned out. Think 
of flying about in the air like an eagle, 























SAW some of this ILLUSTRATED dashing under the sea like a 
BY R. F. JAMES 


dolphin, talking thousands of 
miles without visible means, 
through some thingamerother in the air! 
Why, ten years ago, when you bought 
bacon, the butcher used to give you 
calf’s liver “free-gratis” for the cat. But 
not these days. 

Perhaps the most wonderful idea of 
the age is that anybody can make a 
hundred thousand dollars a year as a 
moving-picture actor. Geologists tell us 
that the plains about Los Angeles are 
gradually sinking below sea-level. Fact. 
They cannot account for it. I can. I’ve 
seen the studio pay-rolls. 


WELL, twenty-six years before this 

story opens— No, that wont do. 
“East Lynne” stuff never gets by Birch, 
our managing director. All right! we'll 
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begin at another point: a stormy winter 
night last winter. The wind was a- 
whooping and a-yowling up the streets, 
and Jack Frost (I almost said Jack 
Barrymore!) had worked out some 
fine scenic effects on the great 
window-panes along Broadway. 
Just the kind of night for a 
young man who hated mov- 
ing-pictures to go out in 
search of one. 4 

He hated them because Py. 
he was a literary fellow 
who still cuddled his first 
dreams, for all that the 
edges were a bit frayed. In 
fact, he was one of those 
high-brows who can’t see 
anything in the movie game 
because the sub-titles never 
mention Horace, Catullus 
and that bunch—same plane 
as those musical cranks who 
can’t possibly listen to an or- 
chestra that hasn’t an oboe 
in it. 

I could lead you forth with 
him from a cold, forlorn gar- 
ret, only that would not be 
fact. On the contrary, he left a 
warm and cozy bachelor suite 
for which he paid nine hundred 
the year. He was one of those 
literary chaps who wear their 
hair close-clipped and _ sell 
stories for real money. 

Sir Cuthbert—that’s what I’m going 
to call him—grumbled all the way over 
to the moving-picture theater he had in 
mind. For nearly a week he had been 
fighting his curiosity; and this was the 
surrender. 

He paused before the vivid posters of 
social drama, knockabout comedies and 
Wild West melodramas, and he said 
“Humph!” any number of times. At 
length he approached the ticket booth 
and shoved in his dime. 

“Rear row, please,” he said. He didn’t 
know that all seats in moving-picture 
theaters are pot-luck. 

The blasé blonde thought he was try- 
ing to crack a joke, and as he was good- 
lookirlg she condescended to smile. She 
pressed a button, and a red ticket darted 
toward him like the tongue of a snake. 
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“Rear row, please,” he said. He didn’t know that all seats in 
moving-picture theaters are pot-luck. The blase blonde 
thought he was trying to crack a joke, and as he was 


good-looking she condescended to smile. 


“Tf the seat isn’t a good one, I’ll give 
you another,” she said. 

As the ticket did not come all the 
way out, he plucked it forth and pushed 
through the swinging doors. Some one 
he couldn’t see snatched the ticket out 
of his grasp, and blinking and stumbling 
and pawing unseen heads, he managed 
to find a seat in the center of row Z. 

He had entered in the middle of the 
slap-stick comedy. All his antagonism 
returned ; and if he hadn’t been jammed 
in where he was, he’d have left the 
theater then and there. Toward the end, 
however, he found himself chuckling. 
That fellow’s feet were funny. 

Lights came up. He surveyed the 
spectators condescendingly. This con- 
descension was short-lived. He was as- 
tonished to observe that most of these 
people were Ais kind, intelligent, well- 

























bred and well-dressed. He hadn’t been 
inside a moving-picture theater in four 
years. His recollection was of a densely 
packed, evil-smelling throng, of an ill- 
ventilated fire-trap and thud-and-blunder 
melodrama. He forgot that if a thing 
doesn’t grow it immediately dies. No 
real business ever stands still. 

Lights went down again, and the “fea- 
ture” was projected. For this he had 
left his cheerful rooms, his pipe and his 
book. As a matter of fact, Sir Cuthbert 
(his real name is Arthur Brennan) had 
come forth moated and bastioned against 
the slightest encroachment of this new 
art. His views were jolted like the 
crystals in a kaleidoscope when you give 
it a sudden turn. He saw a real play, 
real actors, excellent interiors, marvelous 
outdoor backgrounds, coherency and 
good taste; neither murder, battle nor 
sudden death, but human comedy, hu- 
man impulses and human love. I know, 
because I took particular pains in build- 
ing up the scenario of that five-reeler. 

At nine-thirty he went out with the 
crowd, rather an abstract expression on 
his face. He paused irresolutely while 
the outflow eddied about him. A whim- 
sical grin suddenly twisted up the cor- 
ners of his mouth. He started off for 
the corner drug-store and entered the 
telephone booth. 

“Is Mr. Griswold in?” he asked. 

The answer came back: “No; he is 
spending the evening at the University 
Club.” 

“Thank you.” 

He entered the doors of the Univer- 
sity Club at precisely ten o’clock. He 
was not a member. He let the Harvard 
Club serve all his inclinations toward 
this form of social recreation, and his 
friends saw him there but rarely. 

He gave his card to the doorman, who 
called to another attendant. Brennan 
walked into the nearest room and sat 
down to wait. And as he waited, the 
whimsical smile returned from time to 
time, but a certain grimness began to 
change its quality and a hardness settled 
at his jaws’ ends. 

“Good evening, Mr. Brennan.” 

Brennan stood. “Good evening, Mr. 
Griswold. I came to see you for the 
purpose of advising you that I accept.” 
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“Ah! You have changed your mind ?” 

“Yes. My mind is quite human, like 
the rest of me. I have until September 
first ?” 

“Midnight.” Mr. Griswold stroked his 
stubbly white mustache. ‘You rather 
disappoint me, young man. From your 
previous attitude I hardly expected to 
see you again.’ 

Brennan laughed. “I dare say I do 
disappoint you. Nothing would please 
you better than the continuance of my 
previous attitude. My original opinion, 
however, remains intact.” 

“Then you have an ulterior purpose ?” 
—interestedly. 

“T have.” 

“May I inquire what it is?” 

“You may, on or after September first. 
Good night.” Courteously the young 
man bowed, turned on his heels and van- 
ished into the hall. 

The lawyer frowned as he eyed the 
flat back. Then he shrugged. Why, the 
boy hadn’t one chance in a thousand! 
He might win two out of three, but the 
third obstacle would be insurmountable. 
It wasn’t humanly possible for him to 
win. It wasn’t meant to be possible. He 
strode off to the writing-room and wrote 
a long letter and dispatched it by special 
delivery; then he went to his game of 
bridge, satisfied that so far as he was 
concerned the incident was closed. 


CHAPTER II 


HE star of the O. & O. was a slap- 

stick comedian; and if ever a man 
earned his wage, he did—and does. Out- 
side the studios he was a likable chap 
who played golf resolutely and read 
Maeterlinck and had a great opinion of 
himself as a boxer. I’m going to call 
him Cholly and let it go at that. He’s 
had as much newspaper promotion as 
Kaiser William, and doesn’t need any 
help from me. 

One bright California morning 
Cholly came into the managing director’s 
office and flung himself disconsolately 
into the chair at the side of the desk. © 

“What’s the trouble, Cholly?” asked 
the managing director wearily. 

“Why ask me? My releases are two a 
month, aren’t they ?” 
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“They are, or ought to be. Shoot! 
Did the new man fall down?” 

“He laid down. About three hundred 
feet of good stuff gone to pot. Fell into 
the orchestra when I hit him with the 
custard pie. Then he got up and began 
to claw out the custard..... What’s 
the use? I tell you, Birch, if you want 
two a month you've got to find me a man 
who can stand up without a shiver. Pie 
—custard, lemon-cream, chocolate—and 
charlotte russe! They used to throw pie 
into my face; but I never turned yellow 
inside. I’m telling you. I work like a 
nailer. I’m here, there, everywhere. I 
sweat a gallon every time I get into 
that tinker-dam studio. We are two re- 
leases behind schedule. I’ve done my 
part; the rest is up to you, even if you 
have to pay some one a hundred a week. 
Pie! There’s your bally American pub- 
lic. I threw a pie in the first reel, and 
now we can’t put anything across with- 
out the stuff. I’ll never be able to eat 
another dish of custard as long as I live. 
Pie!” 

The managing director reached into a 
cubby-hole and drew out a slip. He con- 
sulted it for a moment. 

“Cholly, you’re rough.” 

“Well, I can’t help that. When I 
kick a man in the stomach, I’m always 
thinking of the picture; and possibly I 
kick harder than I mean to.” 

“Ve-ah. Let’s see. Ford went to the 
hospital with a broken arm. McGuire 
will carry a scalp-scar down to his grave. 
Morse soaked us twenty-five hundred in 
damages. We paid eight hundred to save 
Jillson’s eye. I’d hate to tell you what 
you’ve cost us in pie and property.” 

“Quit your spoofing. Do you suppose 
I like this pie stuff? I want to play 
straight comedy; and you keep turning 
out these pie scenarios until the censors 
throw a fit every time they see a single- 
sheet of mine. I want a chance to play 
straight comedy.” 

“Any objections to ‘Hamlet?’ ” 

“What’s the use trying to tell you 
chaps anything?” Cholly got up wrath- 
fully. 

“Wait a second; there’s the ’phone.” 
Birch picked up the instrument. “Hello! 
Oh—that you, Miss Burns?..... Oh, 

eons He’s right 


here at this moment... . . Kicked you 
brutally in the shins, did he? Was it 
in the scenario? Oh, it was. But, Lord, 
you can’t leave us in the lurch like this 
the last moment! Why, you’re half the 
show!” Burch turned and winked at the 
glowering comedian. “Stick it out for a 
few days longer. .... Sure, I promised 
you straight drama when the chance 


That’s a good girl.” Birch hung up the 
receiver and rumpled his hair. 

“My leading lady?” said Cholly. 

“And she’s a peach, too, if you want 
my opinion. What did you do to her 
this morning ?” 

“Kicked her shins under the table as 
per Scene Twenty—in the fashionable 
restaurant. She knew what was coming. 
I told her yesterday. She could have 
worn pads under her pink silk stockings 
for that scene, for it lasts only thirty sec- 
onds. You see how it is? You lay out 
work for me, and they all howl when I 
follow the directions. That close-up 
under the table will be a scream.” 

“Yes; and I just heard it.” 

“Well, I’ve got to have a new man. 
He’s got to be tough; he’s got to know 
how to act a little, and to stand still 
when I throw pies. I made nearly a 
million for the firm last year—” 

An acting director rushed in. 

“Thirty extras to-morrow at ten- 
thirty!” he shouted. “Men and women, 
ballroom stuff. This novel by that chap 
Craig is great stuff! Miss Desmond is 
simply putting it over. We'll bust em 
wide open with this feature! —’Lo, 
Cholly !” 

“°Lo, Bill!” 

“Don’t forget those extras for to- 
morrow.” The acting director dashed 
out. 

“And a new man for me at the same 
time. And why not tell him at the start 
just what he’s up against?” said Cholly. 

“T’ll do the best I can, Cholly.” 


LONE once more (as he supposed), 

Birch bowed his head in his hands. 
He lived in a den of snarling wolves 
and spitting she-leopards. If he liked a 
player he never dared show it; if he 
hated one he had to keep his hatred 
under cover. If one of the directors 
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wanted a second-hand railroad engine to 
throw over a broken trestle, why, he had 
to go out and hunt for it. About all 
he did was to sign vouchers, hire actors, 
discharge them, settle temperamental 
disputes, dicker with authors and theat- 
rical managers, plan advertising cam- 
paigns, keep supplies at par, fight ex- 
travagance with the acting directors and 
stinginess with the stockholders. For in- 
stance, what, in the name of Solomon’s 
wives, did these women do with hairpins? 
They used a million a week. He had 
been married sixteen years, and a box 
of hairpins lasted Mrs. Birch a good 
six months. He wished he had a farm 
somewhere and could raise intelligent 
potatoes. 

“Ahem!” came from a little east of 
north, the one drab corner in Birch’s 
office. 

Birch turned with a jump. He saw 
















“You sent for us, Mr. Birch?” the head carpenter asked, 


eying the interloper truculently, even hungrily. 
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a young man, good-looking, with twin- 
kling blue eyes and a whimsical smile 
that cried “Irish!” a mile off. 

“Where'd you come from ?” demanded 
Birch stormily. 

“From outside,” said the stranger, 

“Can you read and write?” asked 
Birch ominously. 

“Oh, yes.” 

“Well, go outside and read that sign 
on the door.” 

“T read it as I came in.” 

Birch pushed a button savagely. A 
boy came in. “Jimmy, how’d this man 
get by you?” 

“He threw me halfway down the 
stairs, sir. An’ then Miggs sent me over 
to the supplies for a pair of scissors. I 
jest got back.” 

“Well, you open the door for this 
gentleman — open it wide —and show 
him out, out’ Birch turned to his desk 
and began to write, keyed up for the 
coming slam-bang of the door. A minute 
passed, another and still another. Slowly 
he wheeled his chair—to behold a ta- 
bleau the like of which he had never seen 
here before. 

The stranger, still smiling, was hold- 
ing the door open for the boy, who was 
staring into the twinkling eyes, fairly 
hypnotized. 

“I see,” said Birch grimly. “You're 
one of those fresh guys who have to be 
thrown out. Jimmy, go get the car- 
penters.”’ 

Jimmy darted out. The uninvited 
guest gently closed the door, 
walked over to the chair Cholly 
had recently vacated, and sat 
down. 

“While we are waiting for the 
carpenters, I’d like a moment of 
your time.” 

Birch did not reply. The 
stranger sighed audibly. 

Evidently the carpenters had 
been within easy call. The three 
burst into the office, followed by 

the pop-eyed boy. The head car- 

penter was a huge individual who, 
when he wasn’t building “street 
fronts,” Oriental palaces, forts, 
log-cabins on the plains, interiors, 
contracting for lumber and nails 
and saws and hammers, was em- 
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ployed in the genial business of “‘bounc- 
ing” undesirables. 

“You sent for us, Mr. Birch?” he 
asked, eying the interloper truculently, 
even hungrily. 

The strange young man laughed joy- 
ously ; and the note was so genuine that 
it caught Birch’s fancy. There was a 
pause. 

“T did send for you, Sam; but I guess 
I sha’n’t need you. Sorry.” 

The carpenters stood for a moment 
and eyed each other with frank disap- 
pointment, while the office-boy appeared 
to be on the verge of tears. Then all 
four trailed out. 

“Well?” said Birch. 

“T overheard your comedian say that 
he was in need of a new man. I want 
that job. I’m not afraid of pie.” 

Birch let go a chuckle. He liked 
nerve, courage, when it was the real 
article. “If you hadn’t laughed, at this 
particular moment you’d be picking 
yourself up out of the gravel in front. 
A man who can laugh in Sam’s face is 
worth a little consideration. No one 
comes into this office except the staff and 
those who have appointments. But I'll 
drop red-tape to-day. Do you know any- 
thing about football ?” 

“A little.” 

“I don’t mean the*game; I mean just 
the pigskin.” 

“Ves. A pie-target and a football; I 
understand.” The unknown frowned, 
wiped away the frown and smiled again. 

“Well, Cholly is rough, rough as the 
devil. He’s always thinking of the 
picture.” 

“No doubt. I’m sorry, Mr. Birch, 
about the way I got to you; but there 
didn’t seem to be any other. I honestly 
and truly want this job.” 

Birch scrutinized the well-set shoul- 
ders, the fashionable clothes, the clean- 
cut, intelligent face and the lean, brown 
hands. This chap was not an ordinary 
hanger-on around the studios. 

“Hang me, I’ll give you the job,” said 
the managing director. ‘Those carpen- 
ters didn’t seem to worry you.” 

“No; they didn’t scare me very 
much,” replied the young man soberly. 

“Well, the job is yours if you can 
hold it. Five dollars a day until you 
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make good; and then we’ll talk salaries. 
Show up at ten to-morrow morning. Are 
you stopping in Los Angeles?” 

“Ves,” 

“Well, bring along a grip full of old 
clothes. You'll need ’em. You'll have 
your eyes and ears filled with custard 
and the Lord knows what else, three days 
running, every week. You'll be kicked, 
knocked down, hit with stuffed bricks, 
stepped on; and all through it you’ve 
got to keep a grin on your face. And if 
there’s any woman in love with you or 
with whom you are in love, say good-by, 
for she’s due to fall out once she sees 
you. And as the judge says, may the 
Lord have mercy on your soul! By the 
way, Sir Cuthbert, what’s your name ?” 

The young man thought for a mo- 
ment. “My name is Arthur Brennan,” 
he said then. 

“You're giving your real name?” 

“T am.” This time the frown did 
not wear away quickly. 

“All right. Good morning.” 


OR several minutes Birch satin his 

chair and mused over a personality 
that had made him break an iron rule. 
That laughter, in the face of the hulking 
brute of a carpenter, had accomplished 
what pleading never would have accom- 
plished. The chap had an astonishing 
lot of assurance. It was not of that 
melancholy brand which announces an 
empty head. It was real and had its 
origin only in one thing: .some kind of 
success. And here he was, pleading for 
a job such as made even stevedores hard 
to get. Very well; he’d watch. No 
doubt it was the old story. Birch laughed, 
rose and went down into the vast studio 
where half a dozen scenarios were being 
worked out. 

“Where’s Cholly?” he shouted. 

“Watching Miss Desmond.” 

The managing director wound his way 
in and out among the furniture sets, gas- 
tanks, rolled scenery, stacked interiors, to 
the far end of the studio where the big 
features were always set up. 

He found Cholly viewing the great 
scene in ‘The Candle Flame.” He did 
not speak, however, until after the beau- 
tiful and popular -Miss Desmond had 
fallen at the feet of her unrepentant hus- 















The new man was going through the pantomime of singing a sentimental ballad. Cholly leaned out of his box and or- 
dered him off the stage. The singer continued his efforts. Lurching and swaying, Cholly flung the pie squarely into 
the face of the singer. Then several things happened. The singer staggered, paused for a second—then 
with the agility of a tiger he leaped into the box and caught the surprised comedian by the throat. 
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band and the director had shouted “All 
over! Ready for outdoor stuff!” 

“Say, Cholly, I believe I’ve found 
your man.” 

“What ?” 

“Well, I just engaged a chap who 
struck me as game.” 

“Low-brow, medium or high?” in- 
quired the skeptical Cholly. 

“T should say he could be any of the 
three upon occasion.” 

“T’ll give him a try-out. Say, Birch, 
Desmond is great. She’s the real thing. 
She can act. Why the deuce can’t you 
put me into this kind of stuff?” 

“Cholly, as you are you’re worth 
money; as you want to be you wouldn’t 
be worth a pie-crust. Your man’ll show 
up at ten. So order your custard. And if 
I haven’t missed my guess, there'll be 
diddings in the studio.” 





F course we studio folks were all in- 

terested in Cholly’s affairs. He was 
always having trouble. So when the new 
man came into the “barn” theenext morn- 
ing, we who weren’t busy thronged out- 
side of Cholly’s “set.” 

“What did Birch say his name was?” 

“Sir Cuthbert,” said I. Birch was al- 
ways tacking some outlandish name on 
the recruits. 

“He’s almost handsome,” said Miss 
Burns, Cholly’s leading lady. 

“He is now; but wait.” 

Cholly, as you know, played the part 
of an intoxicated society trifler. He sat 
in a box and criticised the actors on the 
stage, and when they talked back, threw 
pies at them—very accurately, too. The 
great American public demanded pie. 

Desmond herself stood on the outskirts 
of the crowd, and I was near enough to 
take note of the enigmatical smile on her 
lips. 

“What a pity!” she said. 

“What’s that?” I asked. 

“For a fine young man like that to 
make a fool of himself,” she answered, 
turning away. 

“A man will do anything for money,” 
I said. 

She sent me a shivery kind of glance, 
and went on toward her end of the 
studio. 

Cholly swayed over the railing of his 





box and dropped his cigar ashes on the 
inoffensive head of the man with the 
drums. in the orchestra. (Later all 
America would shout over this supremely 
droll antic.) 

The new man was going through the 
pantomime of singing a sentimental bal- 
lad. Cholly leaned out of his box and 
ordered him off the stage. The singer 
continued his efforts. Cholly reached 
down and seized a pie. (Of course these 
aren’t real pies—merely a harmless con- 
coction of dough.) Lurching and sway- 
ing, Cholly flung the pie squarely into 
the face of the singer. 

Then several things happened. The 
principal thing paralyzed the spectators. 
The singer staggered, paused for a sec- 
ond—then with the agility of a tiger he 
leaped into the box and caught the sur- 
prised comedian by the throat. 


CHAPTER III 


HERE would have been a great and 

unprecedented slump in pie-stock but 
for the loyalty of the drummer upon 
whose head Cholly had but recently 
dropped his cigar ashes. He seized the 
madman by the coat-tail and succeeded 
in pulling him over the railing into 
the orchestra pit. The drummer, the 
trombone and the clarinet had their 
hands full for a minute. 

“Pandemonium reigned” is a hoary 
old phrase, but it is still at large and 
working on a twenty-four-hour basis. It 
reigned in the O. & O. studio that morn- 
ing for about three minutes; then the 
milling human beings in the drum cor- 
ner suddenly subsided. The young man 
relaxed, wiped his face and held up his 
hand in token of surrender. 

The drummer heard him say: ‘Per- 
haps I wasn’t rehearsed sufficiently.” 

“Take him away!” roared the panting 
comedian. “Take him away before I kill 
him !” 

“Clear out, everybody!’ ordered 
Birch, pushing his way down to the or- 
chestra. 

There were only two cool individuals 
in the place, the camera-men. They went 
on turning the cranks. A few hundred 
feet of this stuff might come in handy 
some day. You never could tell. 
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Well, the hubbub died away. Cholly 
left the studio, got into his “sixty” and 
tore into town. The camera-men made 
off with their machines to see if they 
could develop anything worth saving out 
of this morning’s work. The cause of 
this confusion escaped to his dressing- 
room, washed, changed his clothes and 
packed his grip. There was nothing 
left for him to do but return to Los 
Angeles. As he stepped out into the 
corridor he ran into Birch. 

“Come to my office, 
please.” 

“Very well, 
Birch.” 

The managing di- 
rector realized that he 
was not upholding 
the traditions of the 
studio. This calm 
but very pale young 
man should have been \? 
“fired” instantly and } 
relentlessly. But Birch 
was obsessed with the 
idea that there was 
a mystery here worth 
a little patient investi- 
gation, and he knew 
that he would not / 
sleep nights unless § 
he got to the bot- 
tom of it. 

Birch sat down 
and silently ordered 
the young man to do 
likewise. The two 
eyed each other for 


Mr. 


rough-and-tumble because we can’t put 
across fakes any more. But I didn’t 
bring you here to talk about rough-and- 
tumble. What I want to know is, what’s 
your game? You don’t belong to this 
kind of an outfit. Is it Miss Desmond? 
Because if it is, I’d rather introduce you, 
and let it go at that.” 

“Miss Desmond!” exclaimed the 
other. “Ah! I begin to see. You think 
I’m in love with Miss Desmond and 
took this way to be near her? And you 
were all going to have your little sport 

watching me?” 
Birch suddenly experienced 
the nervous shock of a man 
groping about in the dark 
_ for matches and banging 
i his shins against a chair. 
= “Then what the devil 
do you mean by steal- 
ing in here and 
bamboozling me 
. into giving 
; you a job 
that belongs 
by right to 
rough - 
necked, 
tough- 
skinned ho- 
boes? You're a 
gentleman; I 
can see that with 
half an eye. If you’d 
been wanting to do 
Pf. os legitimate stuff, I 
A “Sera could  under- 
understand. But 


a moment. 
“You don’t look at 
all humble, for aman 


Cholly went to work with redoubled fury, hunting, 


pie, custard 
pie!” 
“Will you 


seeking, feinting for an opening. For some time it 
had been apparent that his man was fighting sole- 
ly on the defensive; and this angered Cholly. 


who needed a job,” 
began Birch, wondering why he should 
feel ill at ease. 

“Perhaps I’m not a humble sort of 
person.” 

“No, I don’t think you are.” 

“T hope I didn’t hurt Cholly.” 

“Hurt him? What we worried about 
was how badly he’d hurt you.” 

“Hurt me?” The unknown smiled. 

“You smile, eh? Well, let me tell 
you, boy: this same inoffensive-looking 
Cholly is the toughest rough-and-tumble 
man in these here parts, where we buy 


give me another 
chance at the job?” asked the young 
man quietly. 

“What, again? Why?” 

“I promise to tell you on the first day 
of September. Give me four weeks. I 
bribed the other man to fall down—gave 
him two hundred to clear out. One more 
chance.” 

“I’m sorry, but the thing is out of 
my hands now. You'll have to see 
Cholly. He left the studio in a towering 
rage.” 

“Will you give me his address?” 
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“There'll be trouble.” 

“I'll risk that.” 

“T’ll take you to him on one condi- 
tion.” 

“And that is?” 

“That this isn’t one of those fool 
club wagers. I’m breaking a cast-iron 
rule for you because I liked the way 
you laughed at Sam, the carpenter. If 
you'll tell me that it isn’t a wager, I’ll 
see what I can do.” 

“On my honor as a gentleman, no.” 

“All right; I'll see you through, 
whatever your game is. But I can’t 
promise you anything from Cholly. He’s 
a genius in his way, and like all geniuses, 
he’s a queer fish at times. Come along. 
We can catch him before he goes out 
to the links.” 


HOLLY’S bungalow was in the 

suburbs of Los Angeles. There was 

a colony of bungalows here which be- 

longed to the stars of the various film 

companies. The Jap valet, recognizing 
Birch, opened the door. 

“Where’s Cholly?” 

“In the gymnasium, sir. He is bath- 
ing.” 

Cholly had turned his cellar into a 
gymnasium, with showers at one end. 
The risks of his business forced him to 
keep in rigorous training. 

“Hey, Cholly, this is Birch !” 

Cholly came out from behind the can- 
vas shower-curtains. He was perfectly 
developed, broad in the shoulders, deep 
in the chest and narrow at the hips. 
There wasn’t a blemish on the smooth, 
satiny skin. 

A suit of clothes is the most wonder- 
ful disguise man has yet devised. 
Padded cunningly here and there, a thin 
man has the outward appearance of an 
athlete, while the athlete himself can- 
not be distinguished from the general run 
of men. Stripped, Cholly looked twice 
as big as when in wool. Brennan nodded 
understandingly. Birch was right; the 
man was tough. 

The comedian applied the towel vigor- 
ously, and once the water was out of his 
eyes, he snorted. 

“fake that man away, Birch. I don't 
want any trouble.” 

“TI apologize.” 





“T accept the apology; but we can’t 
do business.” 

“Will you do a favor for me, Cholly?” 
asked Birch. 

“Depends,” answered Cholly gruffly. 

“Give the chap one more chance.” 

The comedian tied the towel around 
his middle and stepped into his bath- 
slippers. He looked up suddenly, his 
lips wreathed in a sinister grin. 

“T’ll give him another chance upon 
one condition.” 

“And what’s that ?” 

“Let him put on the gloves and stand 
up in front of me for ten minutes, two 
five-minute rounds, with two minutes’ 
rest.” 

“I accept the condition,” quietly said 
Brennan, before Birch could offer any 
objections. 

“Good!” cried Cholly, skipping over 
to the lockers and throwing out shoes, 
trunks and gloves. These gloves weren't 
chamois-covered, either; they were the 
nearest approach to bare fists the boxing 
laws permit. 

“Oh, I say, Cholly, this isn’t a square 
deal,” protested Birch, who did not care 
to see the stranger carried off to the 
city hospital. Cholly boxed exception- 
ally well, but he was above all a fighter, 
aggressive, tireless and brutal. 

“He accepted the proposition. If he 
wants to back out he can.” 

Cholly chuckled gleefully as he saw 
the stranger take off his coat and vest. 
But when the torso came into view, hairy 
and proportioned like the boy Samson’s, 
he pursed his lips into a silent whistle. 
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“Ye gods!” murmured Birch. 


T took Cholly just two minutes to feel 
out his antagonist, and these two min- 
utes convinced him that he had some 
work to do for the next quarter of an 
hour. He was still in a bad temper, and 
he proposed to take it out on this duffer 
who had caused it. In the first round 
he used all his skill for a knockout. He 
was a human thunderbolt. He believed 
in rushing his man at the start, smother- 
ing him. In the last thirty seconds of 
the first round he was brought to his 
knees by a,swing on the neck that robbed 
him of half his speed. He took the 
count of eight and was getting to his 
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feet again when Birch sang out: “Bell!” 

The unknown did not hunt for a 
chair to sit in. He flung himself down 
on the mat and lay there limply, breath- 
ing slowly and deeply. Cholly, squatting 
in his corner, eyed him with suspicion. 
The man knew how to rest as well as 
how to box. The old idea of waving 
towels, massage, of leaning. back against 
the ropes with arms outstretched, has 
gone by the board. Pure relaxation is 
the thing. 

“Time!” 

Cholly went to work with redoubled 
fury, hunting, seeking, feinting for an 
opening. For some time it had been ap- 
parent that his man was fighting solely 
on the defensive; and this angered 
Cholly. It suggested that the other had 
something in reserve and was content to 
depend upon his defense. 

Three minutes of ,the last round 
passed; and then Cholly saw his open- 
ing. He struck viciously. The other 
ducked instinctively, but not widely 
enough. The blow cut him cruelly on 
the ear, splitting it. He laughed. 
Cholly became a whirlwind. Birch told 
me he did not see the blow, but he heard 
the smack of it. Cholly crumpled up 
and fell on his face. Immediately the 
victor rushed over and picked him up. 

“T’m sorry, Mr. Birch, but that wasn’t 
fair and square on my part. It was that 
whack on my ear—started the Irish.” 

“Fair and square?” cried the be- 
wildered Birch. 

“No. He hadn’t the least chance in 
the world after the first round. But don’t 
ever tell him that. Help me to get him 
into a chair. There, that’s better.” 

“Who are you?” demanded Birch. 

“September first. Here he comes. Re- 
member, it was a fluke on my part.” 

“All right, Cholly?” asked 
anxious director. 

“Sure.” Cholly smiled and worked his 
jaw a bit. “A clean knockout! The job 
is yours and no questions asked.” 

“You’re a thorough sportsman, sir. 
Flukes will happen.” 

“I should smile!” murmured the 
comedian, standing up and shaking him- 
self. “None of that sympathy stuff, old 
top. It was the swiftest right-cross I 
ever saw. You knocked me out regularly. 


the 


And it’s the first time any amateur ever 
did that. You are an amateur, aren’t 
you?” 

“On my word of honor, I am.” 

“Well, we'll go up and have lunch to- 
gether. If you pass the censor, nobody’ll 
question you about your past. All you’ve 
got to do is make good.” 


CHAPTER IV 


RENNAN made good. When his 
work was over, however, he always 
disappeared. He never intruded; on the 
other hand, he met all approaches aloofly. 
For a while we ran around like an ant- 
village when you lift back the stone. We 
made a thousand guesses and asked a 
thousand questions and never got any- 
where, which is where our resemblance 
to the ants ends. Birch swore that it was 
Desmond; but we all gave him the 
laugh. The last place in the world for 
a man in love was the job opposite 
Cholly. But Birch clung to his opinions 
stubbornly ; and at the end of the second 
week he perked up and began to mur- 
mur: “I told you so.” 

When and where and how Sir Cuth- 
bert met Miss Desmond, I don’t know. 
Anyhow, after the second week we saw 
him get into her car and she drove him 
into town. Mighty strange when you 
considered that Birch was the only other 
man who ever put foot in her roadster. 

She wasn’t uppish—not Nora Des- 
mond. She was always kindly and 
patient; simply she didn’t mix. And 
here she was, scooting around the coun- 
try with the pie-eater. There was a lot 
of talk, but we finally agreed that it was 
because none of us knew who and what 
Brennan really was, and Miss Desmond 
had seriously undertaken to find out. A 
lot we men know about women! 

Toward the end of the fourth week, 
things slackened up a bit. The scenario 
of the new five-reeler was being recon- 
structed, and I was helping out Cholly 
with a ¢wo-reel, seaside stuff, when the 
real thunderbolt landed in our midst. 

Friday afternoon Miss Desmond and 
Sir Cuthbert—I’ll always be calling him 
that !—went off picnicking somewhere. 
Cholly told Birch, and Birch told me, 
that the two had taken a lunch-basket. 
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We were. now beginning to find Miss 
Desmond quite as much a mystery as 
this Brennan chap. Birch wagged his 
head and parroted his “I told you!” The 
fellow had fallen in love with Miss Des- 
mond, and that was all there was to it. 

“Maybe Miss Desmond knows who he 
is,” I suggested. 

“Maybe.” 

“Anyhow, she heard about the scrap 
in Cholly’s cellar. She dropped me a 
line on that two days ago when I was 
going over the scenario of ‘Peg Woffing- 
ton’ with her.” 

“Well, Tubs, all we can do is to sit 
tight and wait. Watching that duffer 
has made us forget a lot of our own 
troubles. The trustee for the Ashby es- 
tate is clamping down the lid. No more 
rushing into Los Angeles and buying 
Persian rugs without bargaining. Old 
Ashby used this shebang as a plaything. 
He never cared how much we spent if 
we broke even. We’re making a barrel 
of money now, but we have to count up 
the postage stamps every night before 
closing up.” 

“Owned seventy per cent of the stock, 
didn’t he?” 

And I went back to ‘“Millicent’s Mis- 
haps,” vaguely wondering what the 
trustee would say when the voucher came 
in announcing that I’d sunk a schooner 
at sea and blown up two airships. 


“D®? you like your work?” asked Nora 
Desmond, as she nibbled an olive. 
“Like it!” 
“Don’t bite me; I’m not an olive.” 
“No, you’re not. You are one of the 


loveliest women in the world.” He did 
not look at her; he looked toward the 
wrinkling sea, gloomily. “One of the 
loveliest I have ever seen or want to 
see.” 

“Taboo,” she warned. 

“T’m a poor liar. I’m an honest man 
to-day, ashamed of myself, horribly 
ashamed of myself.” 

She smiled a little, and a strange 
tenderness crept into her gray eyes. 
Queer things, human hearts! She liked 
this baffling, moody man, liked him better 
than amy other man she had met; and all 
the time she was mentally calling him 
despicable. 


“You strike me as having a very 
violent temper concealed about you.” 

“T have. It’s Irish; it’s wind and fire ; 
and for once it has carried me a little 
too far. I’m pig-headed. Once I start on 
a project, I am by nature bound to go 
on.” 

“Pie,” she murmured softly. 

He sat down abruptly. The old smile 
was back on his face. He opened up a 
small package and disclosed two cups of 
custard. 

“Will you have one?” 

“No, thanks.” Then she added: “I 
wonder if you will ever eat pie—humble 
pie?” 

“Tf you held it in your hand.” 

It was her turn to look away. He had 
the most disconcerting eyes; never bold, 
but always fearless. She presently heard 
the click of a spoon. Turning, she saw 
that he had emptied both cups of cus- 
tard. 

“You have eaten it? 
brave of you,” she said. 

He gazed toward the sea again. ‘“Per- 
haps I’ve lived alone too much. Perhaps 
my pride isn’t the right kind, after all. 
Why you have been so kind to me all 
these days I don’t know. Curiosity? Do 
you look upon me as a mystery you'd like 
to solve? Leading man to Cholly! It is 
all horribly vulgar, horribly humiliating, 
isn’t it?” 

“It is. Why, then, do you go on?” 

“Haven't I said I’m Irish ?” 

“I’m Irish, too, but I’d never let any- 
thing touch or tarnish my self-respect, if 
that’s what you mean—neither for love 
nor for money.” 

She was glad that he was gazing off. 
It gave her a clear opportunity to 
scrutinize him closely. He was un- 
deniably handsome. The head was beau- 
tifully shaped ; the brow was smooth and 
broad; gentleman was written all over 
him. And yet— She sighed uncon- 
sciously. 

“Ts it a wager?” 

“Would to heaven it were! I could 
forfeit, then. Did you ever hear of a 
man named Hercules?” 

“Indeed, yes.” 

“He performed tremendous labors in 
order to be gathered to the gods: And I, 
poor blind fool, sought to emulate him! 


That was very 
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Some day I will tell you my story. Just 
now I don’t want you to despise me 
wholly. This is my last day with you, 
Miss Desmond. I am going back to New 
York to-morrow night.” 

“To New York?” She leaned back 
against the boulder, her heart jumping 
wildly. He was going back to New 
York! An almost irresistible desire 
seized her to reach out and touch him. 
The dread and distaste of him vanished 
like mist in the morning sunshine. He 
was going back to New York—guiltless 

‘ of what she had feared. 

Suddenly she realized that he was 
speaking. 

“Suppose we start back?” His voice 
was roughened by emotion. ‘We are 
three hours out of Los Angeles, and you 
have an engagement.” 

“It is not so very important,” she re- 
plied, conscious of an inexplicable shy- 
ness. 

“But I have an engagement that is.” 
He was almost gruff. 

“Couldn’t you break it?””—with a 
smile that would have tingled the blood 
of St. Anthony. 

“No.” He did not hesitate. “My 
word has been given; and I never break 
promises.” All at once bitter laughter 
rocked him. “I recant. I do break prom- 
ises, even sacred ones. I must have been 
mad, really mad!” He gazed at her 
blankly, then back at the sea, which was 
less dangerous. “Mad as a hatter!” 

She did not urge him or question him 
further. And when the lunch-basket was 
packed away, she slipped behind the 
wheel and threw on the power. All the 
way back to town I don’t suppose they 
exchanged a dozen sentences. 

Both were miserable, but from differ- 
ent causes. He was wondering how he 
could get away honorably without tell- 
ing her he loved her; and she was won- 
dering by what cunning device she could 
dig forth this admission, also honorably. 
Mad Irishman, indeed! 

He was too unhappy to sense the 
subtle change in her; and as she had to 
watch the wheel constantly, she had no 
way of communicating it, beyond the 
occasional smile. She insisted upon 
carrying him up to the door of his hotel, 
where he bade her good-by abruptly. 


CHAPTER V 


A FIGHT in town always brought 

Cholly and Birch and me to the 
ringside. We all three were rabid fans. 
A Friday night scrap was rather un- 
usual, as fights out here generally took 
place in the afternoon. But this was an 
impromptu affair. K. O. Hurley, cham- 
pion light-heavy, had condescended to 
meet an unknown that Sweeney had 
picked up. 

Cholly hunted high and low for Sir 
Cuthbert. He even called up Miss Des- 
mond, but she replied that she did not 
know where our man was; and Cholly 
observed that her voice sounded as if 
she did not care a bally whoop what had 
become of him. 

“Your romance, 
on,” I said. 

The bout was for ten rounds, no de- 
cision. We got into our seats during the 
first preliminary, which was about as bad 
as they usually are. And we grumbled 
and smoked and wondered if Sweeney’s 
unknown would last our cigars out. 

The New Yorker, the best light-heavy 
in the country, got into his chair and 
grinned as a storm of applause rolled 
over the arena. Presently there was a 
slight commotion on the far side of the 
ring, and a lithe, beautiful young Sam- 
son climbed in through the ropes. K. O. 
Hurley smiled. It made no difference 
to him how handsome they were; they 
fell just as hard. 

Three ringside spectators, however, 
sat like stone images for a moment. 

“Birch, do you see that?” asked 
Cholly. 

“Leggo my arm! Hey, Tubs,’’—to 
me,—“‘quit jabbing me with your elbow !” 
Birch’s cigar rolled at his feet. 

“Sir Cuthbert, and stacking his chips 
against the best light-heavy that ever 
was!” gasped. Cholly. “Oh, beautiful 
day when that duffer came into your 
office, Birch! I wouldn’t have missed 
this for a thousand. Ten to five he lasts 
ten rounds. Even money he holds K. O. 
to a draw.” 

We didn’t take Cholly’s bets, for when 
we did we generally woke up to the fact 
that while we thought in tens he spoke 
in hundreds. 


Birch, doesn’t get 
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He gazed toward the sea again. “Perhaps I’ve lived alone too much. Perhaps my pride isn’t the right kind, after all 
Why you have been so kind to me all these days I don’t know. Curiosity? Do you look upon me as a mystery 
you'd like to solve? Leading man to Cholly! It is all horribly vulgar, horribly humiliating, isn’t it?” 
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Well, to make a long story short, it 
was the prettiest ten-round exhibition 
the inhabitants of Los Angeles had wit- 
nessed in years. Matched in skill, in 
generalship, in weight, it was one of 
those sporting events which keep up to 
the highest pitch the true sportsman ; 
and all tne more so because it was totally 
unexpected. Perhaps only three people 
among the hundreds comprehended that 
the champion was fighting the best he 
knew how. When he realized he could 
not knock out his opponent, he began to 
play for points, too late, however, to gain 
a shade. Neither man went to the mat; 
and when the bell rang for the last time, 
only one of the boxers showed a mark. 
A thin trickle of blood streaked Bren- 
nan’s cheek, a chance blow having 
opened the cut administered by Cholly. 

The two shook hands amiably; but 
one of them smiled only because it was 
in the rules of the game. Brennan 
jumped through the ropes and dis- 
appeared through the surging crowd. 

The newspaper men smiled wisely. 
They had been fooled so many times that 
they were wary as weasels. In their 
opinion it was a rattling good fake. 
K. O. had been kind enough to keep the 
steam out of his punches. Oh, the un- 
known had skill, promise, too; but K. O. 
had been kind to him. Cholly, whose 
chair was behind the press-tables, ex- 
ploded. 

“Where do you get that noise? I'll 
bet a thousand Brennan can whip K. O. 
over any route.” 

The reporters laughed ; and Birch had 
to drag Cholly away. This was no time 
for argument. 

“Come on!” yelled Birch. “We want 
to get to his dressing-room before he 
gets away.” 

But we didn’t find Sir Cuthbert in 
the dressing-room. Sweeney the pro- 
moter was the only occupant. Sadly he 
was counting a stack of tens and 
twenties. 

“Where is he, Sweeney ?” 

“Gone where the woodbine twineth. 
Dressing in his taxicab. Aw, whadda 
yuh know about this boob, Cholly? Best 
in the world. And this is his first and 
last public fight. I could make a million 
with him on my string. See this dough? 


His. ‘Give it to the Belgians,’ says he. 
And he could have put out K. O. in the 
fourth and fifth. Ye-ah! Whadda yuh 
think? He says to me: ‘This will be a 
draw.’ Think of a guy with nerve like 
that! And draw it was. Oh, I know 
something. No surprise to me. If I 
told you chaps, you’d drop dead. Did 
it ever strike you that there were 
amateurs lying around who could make 
Packy and Gibbons look like four- 
flushers? Well, the vanished guy is one.” 

“Hey, Cholly, where you going?” 
cried Birch. 

But Cholly dashed out; and when we 
followed him he eluded us in the shuffle. 
It never occurred to us that Cholly had 
gone straight to Sir Cuthbert’s hotel. 


AFTERWARD Cholly told us. He 
““ found Brennan packing feverishly. 

“What’s going on here?” demanded 
Cholly. 

“New York to-morrow night. And 
I’m not going to answer any questions, 
Cholly.” 

“I’m not going to ask any. But you’re 
the son of Tom Brennan, ‘old Thunder- 
bolt,’ the best man of his weight that 
ever stepped through the ropes, even if 
he didn’t win any belt.” 

Brennan scowled. “Do you think the 
newspapers will find out?” 

“T doubt it. They’ve been fed so many 
fakes that they think this was one. I 
don’t get you, Brennan; I’m a thousand 
miles at sea. Still, I’m not asking any 
questions except one. Why New York?” 

“Cholly, I came very near being a 
cad. And I want to get away as soon as 
a train can haul me. I'll write. There’s 
something due to you chaps, for vou’ve 
all been very kind.” 

“Brennan, Tom Brennan’s son!” 

“Yes. But a pig-headed fool for all 
that.” 

“Sweeney says he could make your 
fortune.” 

“I hate the game, Cholly; my father 
taught me to hate it. One square deal in 
a thousand; crookedness whichever way 
you turn. I was crooked myself to-night. 
I could have put out K. O. and didn’t. 
Why should I ruin that poor duffer’s 
future for a little self-satisfaction ?” 

“You'll write?” 
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“You have my promise.” 

“All right; I’ll vamoose. You’re a 
queer bird—my word! You come here 
and stir us all up, then hike, leaving us 
worse off ‘than ever. Well, good night 
and good luck, Tom Brennan’s son, if 
we don’t meet again.” 

Cholly held out his hand, and the 
other grasped it strongly. 

“T’ve grown very fond of you, Cholly, 
despite your damnable pies. But that’s 
the American public.” 

Once Cholly was gone, Brennan 
stepped over to the telephone and stared 
at it ominously. Then he took down the 
receiver and called a number. He 
waited, his body tense. 

“Hello! Who is it?” 
low and sweet. 

“Tt is I, Arthur Brennan.” 

“Oh!” There was nothing in that 
small word—that is, the tone of it in- 
dicated nothing. 

“T am leaving early to-morrow. I bade 
you good-by rather abruptly this after- 
noon.” 

“You were rather abrupt. 
are you going?” 

“Because I’m little short of a cad. 
Did you ever hear of Tom Brennan?” 

“No-o. Who was he?” 

“My father, a professional prize- 
fighter. To-night his son fought a draw 
with K. O. Hurley for a split purse. 
Cholly or Birch will give you the de- 
tails.” 

“Ts that all?”—after a slight pause. 

“Good Lord, isn’t that enough for any 
woman ?” 

“Are you going away just for that rea- 
son ?” 

He took in a deep breath. “No. I’m 
going away because—because—”’ 

“That sounds like a woman.” 

“T will write.” 

“Why not tell me in person what you 
wish to say?” 

“Tt will be very hard.” 

“Harder than playing up to Cholly all 
these four weeks?” 

“Much harder.” 

“Are you afraid of me?” 

“Yes.” There was no hesitance in this 
affirmation. “I told you this afternoon 
that when I once got started, I had to 
go on. But in this case I can’t.” 


The voice was 


But why 


“What is it you must go on to?” 

“T will write.” 

“What .time is it?” 

“Quarter to eleven.” 

“Come out to the bungalow.” 

“At this time of night?” 

“My mother is here. Besides, what 
difference does it.make? Nobody pays 
much attention to us actresses.” 

“But?” 

“Oh, if you don’t really care to come, 
I suppose you can write. Good-by.” 

“Wait a moment!” In despair he 
heard the click of her telephone. She 
had shut him off. 

He stood stone-still for a moment. 
Then he threw on his coat, grabbed his 
hat and ran out to the elevator. 


At eleven-ten he mounted the steps to 

the front door of her bungalow and 
rang the bell. She answered the ring 
in person. 

“Come into the library,” she said. 
Her tone was neutral. 

It never occurred to him that she ex- 
pected him. He sat down by the reading- 
lamp, while she chose the lounge just 
beyond the light. She noticed the 
swollen ear. 

“Well, what is 
dreadfully ?” 

“Vou.”’ 

She leaned back. She liked his lack 
of subterfuge. The average man would 
have wound in and out the hedge, 

“Nora Desmond—that’s a fine Irish 
name. After all, it is better to haye ‘it 
out with you, face to face. I shouldn’t 
be the son of my father if I showed a 


worrying you so 


_ yellow streak. I am proud to be the son 


of a man like Tom Brennan; please 
don’t forget that. I-hate cads. And yet, 
I’ve done lots of caddish things un- 
consciously. Perhaps I’ve lived alone 
too much. Upon his marriage my father 
quit the ring. He opened a gymnasium 
for business men in New York and did 
very well financially. He never per- 
mitted professionals in his gymnasium. 
He dropped his old life entirely. And 
while he taught me all there was in the 
game, he made me promise never to take 
it up professionally. And yet I broke 
that promise to-night. I am ashamed— 
doubly ashamed because I enjoyed it. 
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It is in my blood. Father made me 
strong and healthy, sane in body and 
sane in mind. He was an educated man 
despite his profession. He sent me to 
Harvard, and that was his one mistake 
in regard to me. A bit of cad seeped 
into me somehow. I wanted to get on 
socially, and my poor dad’s business put 
up too big a barrier. I had inherited a 
lot of pride, and this subtle ostracism 
galled me.” 

He paused for a moment and took up 
a book. It was “The Candle Flame.” 
He laid it down and picked up another, 
“The Wild Heart.” 

“Vou like this man Craig’s books?” 

“Very much. He has a fine mind. 
But, go on.” 

“My mother died when I was very 
young, and my father when I was 
twenty-one. He left me with a foothold. 
I sold the gymnasium and turned to 
books. Caddishly—I can see that now— 
I wrote under the name of Neal Craig.” 

“You?” Nora Desmond leaned for- 
ward, so that for a moment her beautiful 
face was in the full light. He was able 
to recognize the astonishment; but the 
emotional expressions which immediately 
followed were as mysterious as those in- 
explicable wimplings on calm waters. 
“You are Neal Craig, and you wrote 
‘The Candle Flame’ ?” 

“Yes, But always hereafter I shall 
be nobody but Arthur Brennan. My 
mother married against her brother’s 
wishes, and he disowned her. If he ex- 
pected any appeals from her or Father, 
he was greatly disappointed. It must 
have rankled, for he was the kind of 
man who delights in bending or break- 
ing people. He once did offer to adopt 
me if I would disown my father. We 
two laughed over that letter and ignored 
it. His name was Norman Ashby, prin- 
cipal owner of the O. & O. Film Com- 
pany. He died a few months ago. He 
left all this property, a railroad, large 
holdings in real estate, to me—upon 
certain conditions. It was merely a joke 
on his part. He was certain that I was 
too proud ever to attempt to fulfill the 
conditions. A deep fury laid hold of me 
one day. It blinded me to the basic fact 
that some things seem possible and are 
not. Too late I saw whither my folly 


had led me. I fought to-night because 
two weeks ago I had asked Sweeney to 
arrange a good bout for me. After he 
had arranged it I could not honorably 
back down. The terms in Ashby’s will 
were these: first, I was to play opposite 
Cholly for four weeks; second, I was to 
fight a professional before a paid au- 
dience; third, I was to propose and be 
accepted—’”’ 

“By me!” She rose, came over to his 
chair and placed a letter in his hand. 
“Read it,” she said. 

Dumbly he did so. It was almost 
identical to the story he had just told. 
It was signed “Griswold.” 

“So you’ve known all along?” 

“Yes. The labors of Hercules were 
very tame affairs, weren’t they?’ But she 
was smiling. 

He stood up and dropped the letter on 
the table. ‘““‘When I saw you in that film 
back in New York, your face haunted 
me. Here and there, coming across the 
continent, I stole off to theaters between 
trains in the hope of seeing you again. 
This afternoon I knew that I loved you. 
I saw instantly where my folly had 
placed me. I could never ask you to be 
my wife now. If I had only known back 
there what your pictures really meant! 

Nora Desmond, good-by !” 

“Wait. Just one little question. Whats 
were you going to do with these millions, 
if you’d proposed and been accepted ?” 

“Do? Why, give every penny of it 
to the Belgians, the Serbs, the Poles, 
those poor beaten wretches over there— 
the maimed and the blind. Every stick 
and straw of it. Money gouged from the 
poor on this side to be given to the poor 
over there. That was to be my joke. For 
this money was really destined to go to 
Ashby’s pet college, of which Griswold 
is one of the trustees. Well,’—with a 
broken laugh,—‘‘it will be seen that the 
joke is still on me.” 

An interval of silence followed. 

“It was all very rash, very mad, but 
human and forgivable. Until to-day I 
had believed you guided solely by 
avarice, and that I was only a means to 
the end.” She laughed suddenly and 
happily and leaned toward him. “Sup- 
pose—suppose you and I fool them, 
after all, Arthur?” 


’ 











A new short story by an old friend of all Red Book readers. 


IADIE McGILVRAY glanced 
over the top of the little vol- 
ume she was reading. This 
glancing over the top of a 
book being the best trick in her whole 
repertory, she did it extremely well. To 
& casual onlooker at the moment, her 
languid eyes would have conveyed all 
Miss McGilvray intended those deep- 
lashed eyes to convey: annoyance, dis- 
gust, irritability, which—as soon as she 
came out of her state of aloof concen- 
tration to a full realization of her sur- 
roundings—at once melted into a quiet 





smile of understanding and tolerance. * 


The brown limp-leather covers of the 
little volume in her hand bore the title: 
“The Light of Asia.” Miss McGilvray, 
to be perfectly frank, found it alto- 
gether dull. In a summer’s reading she 
had progressed no farther than Page 
Five. Personal inclination would never 
carry her beyond that, either. But she 
had once seen a detached, superior-look- 
ing woman reading a similar volume one 
afternoon on an uptown car. Her own 
gopy she purchased the following day. 

The early afternoon boat to Crescent 
Point was pounding and swashing un- 
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Pretense 


By John 
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gracefully down the harbor. Three 
unkempt musicians—at least, they 
would have termed themselves musicians 
—were maltreating respectively a harp, 
a flute and a violin. As was always the 
case on the early afternoon boat to the 
Point, a space of the upper deck had 
been cleared, and sundry couples were 
fox-trotting or one-stepping or grape- 
vining, according to the tune of the mo- 
ment. 

Miss McGilvray’s tolerant smile rested 
momentarily upon them. There was in 
it just the right mixture of condescension 
and understanding. Whereupon the eyes 
wandered back to Page Five of ‘The 
Light of Asia.” But they were arrested 
a moment by the eyes of a trim, be- 
flanneled young man, perched on the 
rail, fanning himself with his straw hat. 
He was looking at Miss McGilvray 
fixedly; yes, he was staring at her. 
And even as her eyes met his for that 
fractional part of a second, he engi- 
neered a rather uncertain, half-apolo- 
getic smile. 
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“Well, of all the nerve of the fresh 
thing!” Miss McGilvray commented 
mentally, and lifted the brown volume 
in her hand with a most discouraging 
finality. 

Young men had smiled at Miss Mc- 
Gilvray on the Crescent Point boats be- 
fore this. Nay, more: they had asked 
her to dance with them; and, according 
to her mood of the moment, she had 
accepted or declined. But never before 
had any of them smiled at her until she 
had made it more or less plain, in cer- 
tain subtle ways, that such smiles would 
not be taken amiss. The ever-present 
“Light of Asia” and that detached, con- 
descending air that always enveloped 
her gave her the upper hand in matters 
like these. They made her something 
apart from the ordinary run of the pa- 
trons of the Crescent Point boats—which 
was exactly the effect Sadie McGilvray 
strove for. 

Somewhere in her make-up was a de- 
sire, an ardent yearning—not unique 
by any means in the annals of the hu- 
man family—to be different from the 
common horde, or at least to be con- 
sidered different by them; to be a supe- 
rior, aloof, distant sort of person, one 
who, while she mixed with them, was 
yet not of them. This desire may have 
been born in Sadie McGilvray, or it 
may have come to her haphazard, or it 
may have been the result of long years 
of fitting gloves on the hands of just such 
superior, condescending people at the 
glove-counter in Cole and Harvey’s. Be 
that as it may, the ruling passion of 
Sadie McGilvray’s circumscribed life 
was to be considered something quite 
different from what she really was. 

Being ordinarily nimble-witted, a 
study of women of this type at the glove- 
counter daily, and a study of similar 
people wherever and whenever she saw 
them, had in due time made Sadie the 
finished product that she was. That 
copy of “The Light of Asia,” that air of 
mingling yet holding herself aloof, a 
crowd like the present Saturday after- 
noon one on the boat, and Sadie was in 
her glory. She knew what people 
thought of her from the way the other 
girls looked at her and the deferential 
manner of the men who asked her to 


dance whenever she condescended to 
look as if she would welcome an invita- 
tion to dance. It was all the breath of 
life in her nostrils—this impression she 
managed so ably to convey after months 
of observation and practice. 


UT just now as her eyes wandered 
aimlessly for the hundred-and- 
heaven-only-knew-what-th time over 
that much-perused Page Five, Sadie Mc- 
Gilvray was more than a little perturbed. 
The perturbation came from that smile 
of the flanneled young man on the rail. 
Somehow her technique was faulty—else 
he had never risked her displeasure at 
that smile of his. She stole a swift, 
stealthy look over the top of the pages. 
The young man had slid from his 
perch. He was coming along the rail 
towards her. He was fanning himself 
rather more vigorously with his hat. 
There was not the least doubt in Sadie’s 
mind as to his destination. 

“One of the kind that’s got to be set 
down—hard,” she told herself, as she 
applied herself more steadfastly to her 
reading. 

“Tf I apologize for intruding like this, 
it will be just what an unwarranted in- 
truder always does, wont it?” said a 
drawling voice at her elbow. “So per- 
haps I’d better not apologize at all, but 
be just as direct as I can.” 

Sadie looked up. She didn’t have to 
do even that to know who was speaking. 
She looked up, not to see him but to let 
him see her face with a “Get-out- 
quick-or-I’ll-call-a-deck-hand” —expres- 
sion stamped all over it. She closed the 
brown volume, keeping a finger between 
the pages. There was much finality in 
the way she did it. Then slowly she 
turned to take him in from head to foot 
in a cool, sweeping stare of repugnance. 

“Oh, let me tell you right now, you’re 
quite wrong,” said he easily, like a man 
wholly sure of himself, but this assur- 
ance was belied by the way his face 
flushed under her glance. Actually, 
Sadie noticed, he was blushing like a 
girl. For all that, his eyes were held 
frankly and unswervingly on her own; 
and they were very nice eyes, those eyes 
of the flanneled, flushing young man. 
Sadie was aware she was somewhat at 
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loss how to proceed, in light of those - Arnold isn’t the most popular 
nice, steady eyes and that blush of his companion on a trip to Crescent 
which had in it a candid apology no Point, I imagine.” 
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“Well, of all the nerve of the fresh thing!” 
Miss McGilvray commented mentally. 


about you, something that sets you / i 
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| man, flushing more 


apart from the rest of these people. Oh, 
than ever, drew it up 


anyone at all discerning could see it 
with half an eye. You’re with them and and sat down. 

among them but not at all one of them. “Confound it all, I 
I’ve been watching you. And then, too, do feel like a dunce, butting-in on you 
you're a little bored, I’m sure. It’s quite _like this,” said he. “But when I saw you 
an old story to you, just how they’ll be- over here it struck me you were the very 
have and just what they’ll do. There sort of person I wanted to consult. I 
isn’t anything—there can’t be anything just slid off the rail and came hopping 
—the least unexpected to you, because over almost before I thought what | 
you know them through and through. So, was doing. That’s what interest in a big 
When anyone isn’t looking, you read”— idea will do for you. If I bore you, or 
here his eyes dropped to the brown vol- if you resent all this intruding of 
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“Go on,” said Sadie noncommittally. 


“I want your expert advice about spending a little 


money to the best advantage,” said he. 


Sadie eyed him with disapproval. She had expected 
something rather different from a man who could blush 


as he did. 
“Old stuff!” she thought resentfully. 


hj He was looking at Miss 

McGilvray fixedly; more, 
he was staring at her. And 
even es her eyes met his 
for that fractional part of a 
second, he engineered a 
rather uncertain, half-apolo- 
getic smile, 


“How much money is it?” she asked with consider- 


able frost in her voice. 


“Two hundred thousand dollars or so,” was the 
reply. “I’d even go a little stronger than that if I 


had to.” 


“He’s sure brought his needle along to-day,” was 
the burden of Sadie’s thought at the moment. 
Aloud she said: “Do you want to spend it 


all this after- 
noon ?” 

He grinned 
at her. 

“Really, though, I’m serious about 
this,” said he. “You see, it’s like this: 
my people made their money in soap. 
Employed a whole lot of hands—people 
like these dancing here on the boat. 
Somehow I feel that some of that money 
they made for us in those soap factories 
—ever go into a soap factory? No? 
Well, my advice is: don’t! As I say, it 
has seemed to me since my father died 
and the bulk of the money came to me, 
as if I ought to pay those people back 
some of it, somehow. I want to take 
a couple of hundred thousand or 
thereabouts and do something for, 
them and people like them. 
somewhere to do the most good. Li- 
braries, and working-peoples’ clubs and 
settlement-houses and all that are well 
enough in their way. I’m not saying a 
word against them. But none of them 
for my money. I want it something 
different. 

“One day I happened down here to 
the Point. Say, they do enjoy themselves 
down here, don’t they? It flashed into 
my mind that these things down here 
are all mighty fine for the people with 
a day off and a dollar or two to spend; 
but you certainly don’t get any amazing 
run for your money—not an awful lot 
for your nickel or your dime—now, do 
you? They don’t really get their nickel’s 
or their dime’s worth, it seems to me. 

“Well, why not build some kind of a 
big, popular amusement place where they 
would get all their money’s worth? Just 


Put it —= 


run it at bare cost, you understand, and 
give them the benefit of it. That’s the 
way I want to spend the money. I’ve 
been coming down here time after time, 
trying to decide what to build. All the 
things are apparently so popular I can’t 
decide what to go in for. And then I 
saw you and—pardon the very frank 
confession—sized you up, and I said to 
myself: ‘“There’s the very person you're 
looking for. She’ll know.’ 

“So here I am, talking it all over with 
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you while you want to read ‘The Light 
of Asia.’ Can you suggest anything?” 
























ADIE had been looking the young 

man over carefully and closely as he 
talked. Covertly, as she herself would 
have put it, she had been “taking his 
number.” Those flannels 
looked well on him. There 
wasn’t a wrinkle in them. { 
But you could get them, or * 
flannels just as good, in if 
the men’s department at <& 
Cole and Harvey’s for 
$14.50. Sadie had seen \ SS 
them in the men’s ASK 
department display ., 
in the windows. a 070 
The heir to soap py. tam 
factories she —* 
took witha Qa= 
grain of salt. 
Scions of wealthy houses 
were a drug on the market, 
she knew. You could talk 
with them or flirt with them 
anywhere—and find them 
driving drays or running ele- 
vators next day. Sadie 
wasn’t going through the 
world without eyeteeth. 
Still, this was a pretty clever 
little sketch about the two- 
hundred-thousand amuse- 
ment place where the plain 


y, 


man would get his money’s 
worth. She wondered how es Mb 


he’d been run into them. 
He must be a _ perfect 
whatever the men’s size was 
that fitted him. She’d play it 
out with him for a little, 
anyway. She’d see just how 
far he would go before he 
had to own up. In the 
meantime she’d go _ it 
strong on her own account. 
Sadie McGilvray then and 
there enlisted quite vol- 
Y) yl “we | untarily in the ranks of 
Wy ile oN \\ the social workers. 

Ty } w\\ So, as he finished speak- 
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I let hi d it 
outside. Ten or twelve per on me!” —o she said. “Two hundred thou- 


would probably be nearer and clutched hard at the sand, you say, and you'd be 


fact. He sure did have his unter willing to go a little over that? 

nerve with him, despite H’m!” 

those blushes of his! Soap factories and She sat in a brown study, her head 

two hundred thousand to throw away bent, her finger tracing little meaning- 

like this, indeed! less designs on the limp-leather cover of 
And then it came to Sadie McGilvray the book in her lap. 

that in his way he was playing the same “Oh,” she cried in sudden inspiration 


game she herself was trying. He wanted at length. “Why, how easy! Look! Just 
to be different, that was all! He did listen to this. Why not a splendid dance- 
have nice eyes, and he could blush, and pavilion. All the dance-halls have such 
those flannels surely did fit him as if fearful music and they give you so little 
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for your money, just a few turns and 
an encore or so for your nickel ticket. 
Suppose you built a great big, well- 
appointed pavilion and had real musi- 
cians to make up the orchestra. Why, 
half the people that go to the dance 
places down there never heard good 
music in their lives. It would be educat- 
ing them to give them good music. And 
you could give them longer dances—so 
much longer dances for their nickel 
tickets ; or maybe, even, you could make 
it two tickets for a nickel.” 

“T knew you'd be like that,” he cried 
in boyish enthusiasm. “I knew you'd 
have ideas. Say, that listens awfully, 
awfully good to me. That’s always the 
really big attraction—dancing— isn’t it? 
And we’d give ’em a bang-up orchestra 
and cracking good music—none of this 
claptrap stuff they play at all such 
places; and longer dances, as you say, 
and cheap tickets. ‘The Rice Pavilion!’ 
I can just see it there right now.” 

The whistle, braying hoarsely just 
then, drowned out the unhallowed trio 
tootling and scraping and thrumming on 
the other side of the deck. They were 
approaching the landing pier at the 
Point. 

“T wonder if you’d trot around some 
of the dance places here with me, just 
to see what they really are, and while 
we’re about it we'll try to pick out a 
site for the pavilion, too. Would you?” 
he invited her. 

Sadie smiled at him brightly. “Poor 
little simp! Little does he know how 
I’m onto him,” she told herself. 

“Why, yes. Shall you build it right 
away ?” she asked, as they began moving 
with the crowd toward the gangplank. 

“It’s so late this season—not until 
next, probably,” said he. 

“Not in the next ten thousand years, 
either,” thought Sadie, as the deck-hands 
began heaving over the lines. 


HEY found a site. There was a 

vacant lot on the outskirts of the 
Point’s varied amusements, where a mu- 
sical railway had been burned the year 
before and never rebuilt. They learned 
of it through a ticket-taker at one of the 
dance-halls, the round of which they pro- 
ceeded to make. It was for sale, so the 


ticket-taker said. They could find out 
about it at the main offices of the Cres- 
cent Point Associates, just beyond the 
Tilting Bowls. Sadie was watching her 
escort narrowly. Yes, he was a nervy 
one, all right. Straight over to the offices 
in question he dragged her; but Mr. 
Kaylor, who handled the real-estate end 
of the Associates’ business, was out, it 
appeared. Sadie noted young Mr. Rice’s 
unmistakable relief. When would Mr. 
Kaylor be back? Next day? Very well. 
On the morrow he’d call again. More 
dance-halls they invaded after that. 
Sadie never had a better dancing part- 
ner, it seemed to her. She liked his eyes 
better, too, the more she saw of them. 
And his laugh was attractive too. 

They took a late boat back. Besides 
the dance-halls, they had sampled some 
of the other amusements. The Rice 
Pavilion grew apace as the boat wal- 
lowed up the harbor through a thin, 
greasy fog that kept the whistle groan- 
ing continually. Together they built 
its Moorish arches; they grouped the 
flaring lights on its many-domed roof. 

He left Miss McGilvray at the door 
of an imposing uptown apartment house. 
It was agreed, before he left her, that he 
should come in his car the second day 
following and take her down to see the 
site, the deal for which he would close 
to-morrow as soon as he saw Mr. Kaylor 
of the Crescent Point Associates. 

“There’s a nice little hole in what 
came out of his last week’s envelope 
for this day’s work,” mused Miss Mc- 
Gilvray later, as she slipped out of the 
vestibule of the imposing apartment 
house and made her way towards her 
lodgings on South Cherry Street, ‘‘and 
an auto to go down there Monday night 
will set him back the whole‘of what’s in 
next week’s. I wonder if the flivver ever 
shows up at all?” 


T? settle that point for herself she was 

waiting in the vestibule of the same 
apartment house a few minutes before 
the appointed hour Monday evening. 
Nor had she more than stepped foot in- 
side when he came. It was a comfortable 
car, a big car, but apparently a much- 


used car. Sadie made sure of the num- 


ber. 
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“T couldn’t get that old musical rail- 
way site,” Rice explained as the car 
moved away. “Some one got there ahead 
of me this morning. As close as that, I 
was to it. Think of it! And money 
didn’t seem to be any object to the chap 
that bought it. He wouldn’t listen to 
any price I’d offer, and they got some- 
what beyond reason at the last, I wanted 
it so badly. But I’m dickering with the 
man that owns the Persian Café. I think 
I can land him. Dandy site that would 
be—right there beyond the chutes, you 
know. We'll look at that.” 

Sadie turned away her head and 
smiled. She’d imagined that site would 
be gone. Neither would the owner of 
the Persian Café sell out. She wondered 
how long it would go on. They looked 
at this latest site. —The owner wasn’t in— 
so Rice could learn nothing further 
about his chances for buying. After that 
they took in more of the amusements, 
and a little supper at the Trocadero, and 
back to the vestibule of the convenient 
apartment house by a very long road. 


“T FOUND a little peach of a cruising 

launch to-day,” he told her at the 
door. ‘Been looking for one for months. 
I bought her for a song. I'll have an 
engineer and she’ll be in commission in 
a day or two now. Would you go down 
again some afternoon this week? I’m not 
wholly satisfied with putting up the 
pavilion where the Persian Café is. 
Those chutes are terribly noisy. If I’m 
going to educate the bunch to good mu- 
sic, I want them to hear at least a little 
of it. We could go down in the launch 
and see if we couldn’t find a better site 
somewhere.” 

Sadie thought Saturday would be all 
right. Every afternoon was filled for 
her, save Saturday. Which was perfectly 
true. There was the glove-counter. So 
Saturday afternoon was appointed for 
the trip in the launch. 

The license number on the car, quite 
as she had expected, proved to be the 
number of a car in one of the public 
garages. 

“A spender, that lad, for fair,” Sadie 
reflecged between glove-fittings the next 
morning. “I wonder how far he’ll go. 
I’ll watch and see. I wonder what they 





set you back for a launch for an after- 
noon? I wonder if launches have num- 
bers, too, that you can trace back to the 
place where folks hire ’em.” 

Saturday, just before closing hour, a 
white-faced girl tottered up to Sadie’s 
counter. 

“Whadda you know about it?” she 
wheezed hysterically. ‘Iwo plain- 
clothes bulls are takin’ Danny Morse out 
the back way to headquarters. They’ve 
had an expert on the books. Danny was 
all to the bad. He was goin’ the pace 
on the firm’s money and coverin’ it up. 
An’ now they’ve got him! An’—oh, 
God, girls, I let him spend some o’ that 
money on me. I let him spend some of 
it on me!” 

She staggered and clutched hard at 
the counter. A floorwalker caught her 
as she fell. Sadie found herself half- 
way down the basement stairs, shaking 
all over, not at all certain how she ever 
got there or where she was going 


THE car with the number that be- 

longed to one of the public garages 
drew up to the vestibule at the appointed 
hour that afternoon. Sadie fairly ran 
out of the doorway as Rice stepped out 
of the car. 

“Send your car away and take a little 
walk with me,’ she ordered shortly. 
“No. I aint going in the launch with 
you. I want you to come with me. It 
isn’t but a little way from here where 
I’m taking you.” 

Rice began in bewildered fashion to 
demur, but she walked briskly away, and, 
perforce, he followed. She led the way 
without a word to the dreary lengths of 
South Cherry Street. She stopped before 
a yawning, littered doorway. 

“T live in here, third floor back,” she 
said. “All the social work I ever did 
I did on the glove-counter at Cole and 
Harvey’s. Something happened at the 
store this morning that opened my eyes, 
though. You’re not going to spend any 
more money on me.” 

“T don’t quite understand, I’m 
afraid,” said Rice. “Something hap- 
pened—” 

“One thing that happened was that 
I’ve made up my mind to marry Charlie 
Leyden, the plumber two doors below 
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here, and be what I am and nothing fretfully banging the supper dishes in 


else.” 

“You're en- 
gaged to 
him?” said 
Rice, looking 
at her queerly. 

“T shall be 
by half-past 
six to-night. 
Good-by !” 

“Good-by !” 
said he. “Con- 
gratulate Mr. 
Leyden for 
me. I envy 
him much. I 
—well, 
there’s noth- 
ing more to 
say, of 
course. 
Good-by !” 


the pan as she washed them. Charlie 

F “i Leyden, a short, thick-set, stubby sort of 
a —s man, sat in his shirtsleeves by a win- 
SS = dow, smoking. 

a “Hot, aint it?” said he originally. 
S -— Sadie dropped a dish. 
7) — “T’ve been suffocated all 
—— day,” she flared at him, “‘cooped 
up in this little two-by-four 
joint, and cookin’ for you; 
cookin’, cookin’, always cookin’. 
I wish to the Lord I was back 
in the store like I was a year 
ago this time, where my even- 
in’s, at least, were my own.” 

Charlie Leyden got up pon- 
derously. Something vital 
seemed to come slowly within 
his tortoise-paced mental grasp. 
He put an arm clumsily but 
not untenderly about his wife. 

“We'll eat more cold stuff 











Sadie stumbled —— i= after this in hot weather,” said 
n ot it ——" 


up two dark flights 


of stairs. 


THE Leyden’s flat 
on South Cherry 
Street was hot and 


stuffy, Sadie 


he. “And say, girlie, get on 
your duds and we'll go out 
somewhere. Look! Hurry up and we can 
make the last boat down to the Point.” 

They caught the last boat. The three 
same musicians made their same wails 

., and tumpings for the shuffling feet 
=e on the upper deck. Sadie watched 
; them somberly, with only the curt- 
est answers for her loquacious lord 

and master beside her. 

But the smell of salt water, and the 
laughter and the lights, began to bring 
back her old-time spirits after a while. 
It was she who was doing the bulk of 
the talking when they landed under the 
flaring lights of the pier. 

“Well, what first?” 
. Charlie inquired. ‘This 


was 
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“T’'ve been suffocated all day,” she flared at him, “‘cooped up in this little two-by-four joint, and cookin’ for 


you; cookin’, cookin’, always cookin’. 


I wish to the Lord I was back in the store like I was a 


year ago this time, where my evenin’s, at least, were my own.” 


is your show, old lady. Go the limit. 
The lid’s off for to-night.” 

“That music on the boat’s got into my 
feet. Let’s go somewhere and dance,” 
said she. 

“Fine!” he agreed. “Here’s a new 
one, right here at the pier head. One of 
the boys in the shop was tellin’ me about 
it. This is it. Twenty-piece orchestra— 
peach! And long dances, too. Tickets 
are two for a nickel, at that, dozen for 
a quarter Here we are—this is 
the one.” 

zie joined the line at the ticket win- 
dow. Sadie found herself staring at long 


rows of Oriental-looking arches. Above 
them flamed in great letters: 


RICE PAVILION 


The orchestra began a Strauss waltz. 
Sadie clutched her husband’s arm. 

“What’s the matter?” he cried in 
alarm, as he looked at her. 

“Nothing,” said she, “nothing at all, 
Charlie. Only—only, it’s so awful hot 
and close to-night, even down here. 
Let’s not dance, after all. Let’s go out 
and sit on the beach, Charlie. Let’s just 
go out and sit on the beach!” 








HE love of “a real 

he-man, doing real 

he-things,” whose 

“serious attention 

could only be 

challenged by an 
extraordinary woman,” is 
the basis of this new novel 
by Peter B. Kyne. 

John Stuart Webster, min- 
ing engineer, bearded and 
dirty, flagged a train in 
Death Valley, California, 
and demanded admittance 
to a Pullman car. He had 





A Complete 
Résumé of 
The Opening 
Chapters of | it 
“A MAN’S 
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of a Spaniard, Don Ricardo 


within the next ninety days, 
whether she married him 
or not. 

“I believe that amazing 
old gentleman is absolutely 
dependable,” the girl de- 
cided amusedly to_ herself 
later, and she wired, “Make 
ten thousand.” Jerome 
promptly accepted. Dolores 
Ruey was also on the way 
to Sobrante, Central Amer- 

She was.the daughte 





Ruey, president of the So- 





just come out, after a three- 

year stay in the desert, with 

one hundred thousand dollars to the 
good. 

As Webster entered the passageway to 
the diner, he saw a big, pink-jowled 
man annoying a dusky girl “as beautiful 
as a royal flush.” He offered his services. 
The girl turned, thanked him and dis- 
appeared down the aisle. Two minutes 
later Webster had reduced the fellow to 
a battered hulk just as the girl came 
through again. She stopped and viewed 
Webster gravely, and then said: “You 
are—a very courtly gentleman.” 

Back in his drawing-room Webster 
cursed his luck, for in the twenty years 
that he had been making fortunes and 
losing them, he had for the first time met 
a woman whom he cared about meeting 
The best 


again, and found it impossible. 
he could do was to get her name, Dolores 


Ruey, and destination, New Orleans 
from the conductor, who had her ticket— 
which also told that she would stop over 
in Denver. 

Webster made of himself a_ well- 
tailored man in a few days. Edward P. 
Jerome, president of a big Colorado 
mining company, tried in vain to get 
him to take charge of a mining property 
at twenty-five thousand a year. But 
Webster would have none of it. His 
protégé, Billy Geary, in Sobrante, Cen- 
tral America, had struck paying gold; 
Webster felt the old lure of activity, 
wired he’d finance the deal and started 
at once. Jerome went to his train with 
him; there again was Dolores Ruey. 
Webster told him, “That’s the future 
Mrs. W. if I have my way.” 

Immediately the older man had a plan. 
If Webster married, he would not stay 
in Central America. So his marriage 
must be brought about. Jerome entered 
the Pullman and with sincere apology 
asked the girl her name. The girl smiled 
and told him “Henrietta Wilkins.” 

Jerome told her that John Stuart Web- 
ster, the man who had fought for her, 
was on the train. He also explained Web- 
ster’s plans and his own, and offered her 
five thousand dollars if she could induce 
Webster to come back and work for him 


brante country till he was 
killed in a revolution and his 
property confiscated, when Dolores was 
seven. Dolores was saved by “Mother 
Jenks,” the wife of an Irish colonel in 
Don Ricardo’s army. Mother Jenks sent 
the girl to New Orleans and educated 
her from the profits of a disreputable inn 
she ran. Dolores had known her only as 
Henrietta Wilkins. 

John Stuart Webster was delayed in 
the States with ptomaine poisoning. 
Meanwhile Billy Geary learned to wor- 
ship Dolores. 


[It was a stunning blow to Webster 

when he finally reached Sobrante and 
found how matters stood with his young 
friend. He pretended he did not recog- 
nize Dolores and, true to his code of 
always aiding a friend, he gave no sign 
of the hold the girl had taken on his own 
imagination. He decided to establish 
Geary and then leave immediately for the 
States. But he did not estimate two 
things correctly: Dolores’ own interests 
in the matter, and a mix-up he had gotten 
into with the Sobrantean government, 
always on the eve of revolution. 

This latter trouble had started inno- 
cently in New Orleans. Webster had 
helped a stranger, murderously set-upon 
by two Latin-looking men, and had 
aided a man to enter Sobrante by bring- 
ing him in his own stateroom when he 
had been appealed to for help. He did 
not know the man’s business but soon 
learned that he was himself under sur- 
veillance and in danger. But he felt no 
alarm, 

As to Dolores, she let Webster see 
that she recognized him, and showed 
that she liked his company. On Web- 
ster’s first evening there, she told him 
she would drive with him. But on the 
way to Dolores, Webster committed an- 
other innocent crime against the So- 
brantean government. A rude little Span- 
iard insulted him. In return he picked 
the Spaniard up, carried him to a foun- 
tain and soused him. Then he learned 
that the Spaniard was none less than the 
terrible Captain Benavides of the So- 
brantean army, a noted duelist. 
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changed into dry 

= clothing and descended to the 
dining-room. Miss Ruey was already 
seated at her table and motioned him to 
the seat opposite her, and as he sat down 
with a contented little sigh, she gazed at 
him with a newer and more alert interest. 

“T hear you’ve been having adventures 
again,” she challenged. ‘The news is all 
over the hotel. I heard it from the head 
waiter.” 

“Coffee and pistols for two at day- 
light,” he answered cheerily. ‘When- 
ever I see trouble coming and realize that 
I cannot possibly avoid it, I generally 
take the bull by the horns, so to speak, 
and go forth to meet it. I have dis- 
covered from experience that the sur- 
prise of the attack generally disorganizes 
the other fellow, for few people care 
to fight an eager enemy. I see you have 
sampled the soup. Is it good?” 

“Excellent. I marvel that your ap- 
petite is so keen, considering the gloomy 
outlook.” 

“®h, there wont be any trouble,” he 
assured her. “Dueling is silly, and I 
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wouldn’t engage in it on a 
bet. By the way, I have made 
my will, just to be on the safe 
side. Will you be good enough to take 
charge of it until after the funeral? You 
can turn it over to Billy then.” 

She fell readily into the bantering 
spirit with which he treated this serious 
subject. Indeed, it was quite impossible 
to do otherwise, for John Stuart Web- 
ster’s personality radiated such a feeling 
of security, of absolute, unbounded con- 
fidence in the future and disdain for 
whatever of good fortune or ill the 
future might entail, that Dolores found 
it impossible not to assimilate his mood. 

At seven-thirty, after a delightful din- 
ner, the memory of which Mr. Webster 
was certain would linger under his fore- 
top long after every other memory had 
departed, he escorted her to the open 
carriage he had ordered, and for two 
hours they circled the Malecon with the 
élite of Buenaventura, listening to the 
music of the band and, during the brief 
intermissions, to the sound of the waves 
lapping the beach at the foot of the 
broad driveway. : 

“This,” said John Stuart Webster, as 










he said good night to 
Dolores in the lobby, “is 
the end of a perfect day.” 


T wasn’t, for at that precise moment 

a servant handed him a card, and in- 
dicated a young man seated in am ad- 
jacent lounging-chair, at the same time 
volunteering the information that the 
visitor had been awaiting Sefior Web- 
ster’s return for the past hour. 

Webster glanced at the card and 
strode over to the young man. “I am 
Mr. Webster, sir,” he announced civilly 
in Spanish. “And you are Lieutenant 
Arredondo ?” 

The visitor rose, bowed low and in- 
dicated he was that gentleman. “I have 
called, Mr. Webster,”’ he stated in most 
excellent English, “in the interest of my 
friend and comrade, Captain Bena- 
vides.” 

“Ah, yes! The fresh little rooster I 
ducked in the fountain this evening. 
Well, what does the little squirt want 
now? Another ducking ?”’ 

Arredondo flushed angrily but re- 
membered the dignity of his mission and 
controlled his temper. “Captain Bena- 
vides has asked me to express to you 
the hope that you, being doubtless a 
man of honor—” 

“Stop right there, Lieutenant. ‘There 
is no doubt about it. I am a man of 
honor, and unless you are anxious to 
be ducked in the fountain, you will be 
more careful in your choice of words. 
Now, then: You are about to say that, 
being a man of honor—” 

“You would accord my friend the 
satisfaction which one gentleman never 
fails to accord another.” 

“That lets me out, amigo,’ Webster 
laughed. “Benavides isn’t a gentleman. 
He’s a cutthroat, a murdering little 
black-and-tan hound. Do I understand 


he wants me to fight a 
duel with him?” 

Lieutenant Arredondo could not trust 
himself to speak, and so he bowed pro- 
foundly. 

“Very well, then, Lieutenant,’ Web- 
ster agreed. “I'll fight him.” 

“To-morrow morning at five o’clock.” 

“Five minutes from now, if you say 
so.” 

“Captain Benavides will be grateful 
for your willing spirit, at least,” the 
second replied bitterly. ‘You realize, of 
course, Mr. Webster, that as the chal- 
lenged party, the choice of weapons 
rests with you.” 

“Certainly. I wouldn’t have risked 
a duel if the choice lay with the other 
fellow. With your permission, my dear 
sir, we'll fight with Mauser rifles at a 
thousand yards, for the reason that I 
never knew a Greaser that could hit the 
broad side of a brewery at any range 
over two hundred and fifty yards.” Web- 
ster chuckled fiendishly. 

Lieutenant Arredondo bit his lips in 
anger and vexation. “I cannot agree 
to such an extraordinary duel,” he 
complained. “Have you no_ other 
choice ?” 

“Well, since a fight at long range 
doesn’t suit you, suppose we have one 
at close range. I propose that our 
seconds handcuff us together by our left 
wrists, give each of us a knife and leave 
us alone in a room for a couple of min- 
utes.” 

“My friend, Captain Benavides, sir, 
is not a butcher,’’ Arredondo reminded 
Mr. Webster acidly. ‘In such a fight as 
you describe, he would be at a great dis- 
advantage.” 

“You're whistling—he would. I’d 
swing him around my head with my 
left hand and dash his fool brains out.” 

“Tt is the.custom in Sobrante for gen- 
tlemen to fight with rapiers.” 

“Oh, dry up, you sneaking murderer,” 
Webster exploded, ‘There isn’t going 
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to be any duel except on my terms— 
so you might as well take a 
straight tip from headquarters 
and stick to plain assassination. 
You and Benavides have been 
sent out by your superior to kill 
me,—you got your orders this 
very afternoon at the entrance to 
the government palace,—and 
I’m just not going to be killed. 
i don’t like the way you part 
your hair, and I despise a man 
who uses cologne and wears 
his handkerchief up _ his 
sleeve ; so beat it, boy, while 
the going is good.” He 
pointed toward the 
hotel door. “Out, 
you blackguard!” 
he roared. “Vaya!” 
Lieutenant Arre- 
dondo rose and with 
dignified mien 
started for the door. 
Webster followed, and 
as his visitor reached 
the portal, a tremendous 
kick, well placed, lifted him 
down to the sidewalk. Shriek- 
ing curses, he fled into the night ; 
and John Stuart Webster, with a 
satisfied feeling that something 
accomplished had earned a 
night’s repose, retired to his 
room and his mauve silk pa- 
jamas, and slept the sleep of a 
healthy, conscience-free man. 
It did occur to him that the 
morrow would almost certainly 
bring forth something un- 
pleasant, but that prospéct 
did not worry him. John 
Stuart Webster had a re- 
ligion all his own, and 
one of the principal tenets 
of this faith of his was an 
experience-born _convic- 
tion that to-morrow’ is 
always another day. 


The 

length 

of rope 

permit- 

ted him to 
descend with- 
in a few feet of 
the ground. 


At about the same hour 

Neddy Jerome, play- 
ing solitaire in the En- 
gineers’ Club in Denver, 
was the recipient of a cablegram which 
read: 


MAGAZINE 


If W. cables accepting reply rejecting 
account job filled otherwise beans 
spilled. Implicit obedience spells 

victory. 

HENRIETTA. 

Neddy Jerome wiped his 
spectacles, adjusted them on 
his nose and read this amaz- 
ing Message once more. 
“Jumped-up Jehosophat!” 
he murmured. “If she 
hasn’t followed that mad- 
cap Webster clear to 
Buenaventura! If she 
isn’t out in earnest to 
earn her fee, I’m an 
ourang-outang! By 
thunder, that’s a smart 
woman. Evidently she 
has Jack winging; he 
is willing to return and 
go to work for me, but 
for reasons of her 
own she doesn’t want 
him to win too easy 
a victory. Well, I 
guess she _ knows 
her own game better 
than I do; so I should 
worry how she plays it. 
‘Implicit obedience spells 
victory. Victory means 
that crazy Webster takes the 
job I offered him. All right! 

I'll be implicitly obedient.” 
Two hours later Neddy 

Jerome received another cable- 
gram. It was from John Stuart 
Webster and read as follows: 


Hold job ninety days at latest may 
be back before. If satisfactory cable. 


Again Mr. Jerome had recourse to 
the most powerful expletive at his 
command. “Henrietta knew he was 
going to cable and beat the old sour- 
dough to it,” he soliloquized. He 


' was wrapped in profound admiration 


of her cunning for as much as five 
minutes ; then he indicted this reply 
to his victim: 


Time, tide and good jobs wait for 
no man. Sorry. Job already filled. 


When John Stuart Webster re- 
ceived that cablegram the following 
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morning, he cursed bitterly—not because 
he had lost the best job that had ever 
been offered him, but because he had 
lost through playing a good hand 


poorly. He hated himself for his idiocy. 


FOR fully an hour after retiring, 

John Stuart Webster slept the deep, 
untroubled sleep of a healthy, unwor- 
ried man; then one of the many species 
of “jigger” which flourish just north 
and south of the equator crawled into 
bed with him and promptly proceeded to 
establish its commissary on the inner 
flank of the Websterian thigh, where the 
skin is thin and the blood close to the 
surface. As a consequence, Mr. Webster 
awoke suddenly, obliterated the intruder 
and got out of bed for the purpose of 
anointing the injured spot with alcohol 
—which being done, an active search of 
the bed resulted in the discovery of three 
more jiggers and the envelopment of 
John Stuart Webster’s soul in the fogs 
of apprehension. Wide awake, he sat on 
the edge of the bed, massaging his toes 
and wondering what he should do about 
it. From a contemplation of his own case 
his mind wandered to Dolores Ruey. He 
wondered if the jiggers were picking 
on her too—poor girl! Strange that 
Billy hadn’t warned him against these in- 
fernal insects—probably it was because 
Billy resided at El Buen Amigo, where, 
for some mysterious reason, the jigger 
was not. 

“*Tis an evil land, filled with trou- 
ble,” he mused as he lighted a cigarette. 
“IT wish Bill were here to advise me. 
He’s been long enough in this country 
to know the lay of the ground and all 
the government officials. He ought to be 
able to straighten this deal out and as- 
sure the higher-ups that I’m not butting 
in on their political affairs. But Bill’s 
up-country and here I am under surveil- 
lance and unable to leave the hotel to 
talk it over with Andrew Bowers, the 
only other white expert I know of in 
town. And by the way, they’re after 
Andrew too! I wonder what for.” 

He smoked two more cigarettes, the 
while he pondered the various visible 
aspects of this dark mess in which he 
found himself floundering. And finally 
he arrived at a decision. He was well 


assured that his every movement was 
being watched and reported upon; 
doubtless the fact that he had gone to 
bed at ten o’clock had already been 
noted! ‘These chaps aren’t thorough, 
though,” Webster decided. “They’ll see 
me safely to bed and pick me up again 
in the morning—so I’ll take a chance 
that the coast is clear, slip out now and 
talk it over with Andrew.” 


E looked at his watch—eleven-thirty. 
Hurriedly he dressed, strapped 
on his automatic pistol, dragged his bed 
noiselessly to the open window and tied 
to the bed-leg the rope he used to lash 
his trunk; then he lowered himself out 
the window. The length of rope per- 
mitted him to descend within a few feet 
of the ground, and he dropped with 
a light thud onto the soft earth of the 
patio. The thrifty landlord had already 
turned out all of the electric lights, and 
the patio was dark. 

Webster made his way to the street 
unnoticed, circled the block, found a po- 
liceman seated sound asleep on the curb 
of the narrow sidewalk, woke him up and 
inquired for the Calle de Concordia ; and 
ten minutes later he appeared before the 
entrance of El Buen Amigo just as 
Mother Jenks was barring it for the 
night. 

“T am. Mr. Webster,”’ he announced, 
“Mr. Geary’s friend from the United 
States.” 

Mother Jenks, having heard of him, 
was of course profoundly flustered to 
meet this toff who so carelessly wired his 
down-and-out friends fesos oro in lots of 
a thousand. Cordially she invited him 
within to stow a peg of her best, which 
invitation Mr. Webster promptly ac- 
cepted. 

“To your beautiful eyes,” Webster 
toasted her. “And now would you mind 
leading me to the quarters of Billy’s 
friend Mr. Bowers?” 

Mother Jenks looked at him sharply. 
“Wot’s up, sir?” she asked. 

“Blessed if I know, Mrs. Jenks. I’ve 
come to find out.” 

“Then you’ve not come a second too 
soon, sir. ’E’s leavin’ at daylight. I’d 
better hannounce you, sir. ’E’s particu- 
lar wot company ’e receives.” 
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HE shuffled away, to return presently 

with the news that Mr. Bowers was 

in his room and would be delighted to 

receive Mr. Webster. Mother Jenks led 

Webster to the door, knocked, announced 
him and discreetly withdrew. 

“My dear Webster!” cried Andrew 
Bowers enthusiastically, and he drew his 
late fellow-passenger into the room. 
Webster observed that Andrew was not 
alone. “I want to see you privately,” he 
said. “Didn’t know you had company, 
or I wouldn’t have intruded.” 

“Well, I knew I had company, 
didn’t 1? Come in, you crazy 
fellow, and meet some good 
friends of mine who are 
very anxious to meet you.” 

He turned to a tall, hand- 
some, scholarly-looking 
man of about forty, 
whose features, dress 
and manner of wear- 

ing his whiskers pro- 
claimed him a per- 
sonage. ‘‘Doctor 
Eliseo Pacheco, I 
have the honor to 
present Mr. John 

S. Webster, the 
American _ gentle- 

man of whom you 

have heard me 
speak.” 

Doctor Pacheco 
promptly leaped to 
his feet and bowed 
with ostentatious reverence; then 
suddenly, with Latin impulsiveness, he 
advanced upon Webster, swept aside the 
latter’s outstretched hand, clasped John 
Stuart Webster in fraternal embrace 
and to the old sour-dough’s inexpressible 
horror, kissed him upon the right cheek 
—after which he backed off, bowed once 
more and said in Spanish: 

“Sir, my life is yours.” 

“It is well he gave it to you before 
you took it,” Andrew said in English, 
and he laughed, noting Webster’s con- 
fusion. “And this gentleman is Colonel 
Pablo Caraveo.” 

“Thunder, I’m in for it again,” Web- 
ster thought—and he was, for the ami- 
able colonel embraced Webster and kissed 
his left cheek, before turning to Andrew. 


“You will convey to our guest, in Eng- 
lish, Don Ricardo, assurances of my pro- 
found happiness in meeting him,” he 
said in Spanish. 

“The Colonel says you're all to the 
mustard,” Andrew at once interpreted 
merrily. ; 

“Rather a liberal translation,” Web- 
ster retorted in Spanish, whereat Colo- 
nel Caraveo sprang up and clapped his 
hands in delight. Evidently he had 


“Don Ri- 

cardo Luiz 

Ruey, a 

gentleman, a 

patriot and the fu- 

ture president of our un- 
happy country.” 


looked forward with considerable inter- 
est to meeting Webster and had had his 
contentment clouded by the thought that 
Andrew’s Gringo friend could not speak 
Spanish. 

“Your happiness, my dear Colonel,” 
Webster continued, “is extravagant grief 
compared with my delight in meeting a 
Sobrantean gentleman who has no de- 
sire to skewer me.” He-turned to An- 
drew. ‘‘While introductions are in order, 
old son, suppose you complete the job 
and introduce yourself. I’m always sus- 
picious of a man with an alias.” 

“Then behold the death of that im- 
pudent fellow Andrew Bowers, late valet 
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de chambre to this emient mining engi- 
neer and prince of gentlemen, Mr. John 
Stuart Webster. Doctor Pacheco, will 
you be good enough to perform the op- 
eration ?” 

“This gentleman,” said the Doctor, 
laying his hand on Andrew’s shoulder, 
“is Don Ricardo Luiz Ruey, a gentle- 
man, a patriot and the future president 
of our unhappy country.” 

Webster put his hands on the young 
man’s shoulders. “Ricardo, my son,” 
he asked earnestly, “do you think you 
could give me some little hint of the 
approximate date on which you will 
assume office? By the nine gods of war, 
I never wanted a friend at court so 
badly as I want one to-night.” 

Doctor Pacheco, Colonel Caraveo and 
Ricardo Ruey exchanged glances and 
laughed heartily. “I must introduce him 
to Captain Benavides and Lieutenant 
Arredondo,” the Colonel said slyly. 

“What!” Webster was amazed. 
know about it already?” 

“Better than that, friend Webster. 
We knew about it before it happened. 
That is, we knew it was going to hap- 


“Vou 


pen,” Ricardo informed him. 


EBSTER sat down and helped him- 

self from a box of cigars he found 
on Ricardo’s bureau. “I feel I am among 
friends at last,” he arnounced between 
preliminary puffs; “so listen while I 
spin a strange tale. I’ve been the pic- 
ture of bad luck ever since I started 
for this infernal—this wonderful coun- 
try of yours. After leaving Denver for 
New Orleans, I came within a whisker 
of dying of ptomaine poisoning. Then in 
New Orieans I took a Sunday-morning 
stroll in Jackson Square and came 
across two men trying to knife another. 
In the interest of common decency I in- 
terfered and won a sweeping victory, 
but to my amazement the prospective 
corpse took to his heels and advised me 
to do the same—”’ 

Ricardo Ruey sprang for John Stuart 
Webster. “By George,” he said in Eng- 
lish, “I’m going to hug you too. I really 
ought to kiss you, because I’m that man 
you saved from assassination, but—too 
long in the U. S. A., I suppose; I’ve lost 
the customs of my country.” 


“Get out,” yelled Webster, fending 
him off. “Did you lose anything in that 
fracas?” 

“Yes, a Malacca stick.” 

“T have it.” 

“Holy Moses! Jack,—I’m going to 
call you Jack,—why didn’t you say some- 
thing about this while we were on the 
steamer together ?” 

“Why, we played crib’ and dominoes 
most of the way down, when I wasn’t 
seasick, and we talked about other things. 
By the way, Ricardo,—I’m going to call 
you Rick for short,—do you happen to 
have any relatives in this country?” 

“Yes, a number of second and third 
cousins. One lot bears the same family 
name.” 

“No relatives in the United States?” 

“Se 

“Coming down on the steamer, I 
didn’t like to appear curious, but all 
the time I wanted to ask you one ques- 
tion.” 

“Ask it now.” 

“Are you a Sobrantean ?” 

“T was born in this country and raised 
here until I was fourteen.” 

“But you’re—why, hang it, you’re not 
a Latin?” 

“No, I’m a mixture, with Latin pre- 
dominating. My forbears were pure Cas- 
tilians from Madrid, and crossed the 
Western Ocean in caravels. It’s been a 
matter of pride with the house of Ruey 
to keep the breed pure, but despite all 
precautions, the family tree has been 
grafted once with a Scotch thistle, twice 
with the lily of France and once with 
the shamrock of Ireland. My mother 
was an Irishwoman.” 

“You alibi yourself perfectly, Ricardo, 
and my curiosity is appeased. Permit me 
to continue my tale,” he added in Span- 
ish; and forthwith he related with hu- 
morous detail his adventure at the gang- 
plank of the steamer that had borne him 
and Ricardo Ruey south. Ricardo \a- 
terrupted him. “We know all about 
that, friend Webster, and we knew the 
two delightful gentlemen had been told 
off to get you—unofficially.” 

“How did you find out?” 

“A leak in the Intelligence Bureau, of 
which our friend Colonel Caraveo is an 
assistant chief.” 





as 
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The Captain’s hand had flown to his holster; but quick as he was, Webster was a split-second quicker. The soun 
the butt as Webster’s automatic swept in a swift arc and covered Arredondo, whose arms on the insiant 
Captain, for not blowing your brains out—for disregarding my finer instincts and ref:ain 
for years in places where the only sport consisted in seeing who could 
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s shot roared through the silent calle, and Benavides, with his pistol half drawn, lifted a bloody, shattered hand from 


skyward. “That wasn’t a half-bad duel,” Webster remarked coldly. “Are you not obliged to me, 
from shooting you first through the abdomen? Bless you, my boy, I’ve been stuck 
1 revolver, shoot at a tin can and roll it farthest in three seconds.” 
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“Explain,” Webster demanded per- 
emptorily. “Why all this intrigue ex- 
tending to two countries and private 
individuals ?” 

“Certainly. The Sobrantean revolu- 
tionary junta has headquarters in New 
Orleans. It is composed of political ex- 
iles, for Sarros, the present dictator of 
Sobrante, rules with an iron hand, and 
has a cute little habit of railroading 
his enemies to the cemetery via the 
treason charge and the firing squad. 
Quite a quaint fellow, Sarros! Robs the 
proletariat and spends it on the army 
with a lavish hand, and so in sheer grati- 
tude they keep him in office. Besides, it’s 
a sign of bad luck to oppose him at the 
regular elections. Well, he—he killed 
my father, who was the best president 
this benighted country ever had, and 
I consider it my Christian duty to avenge 
my father and a patriotic duty to take 
up the task he left unfinished—the task 
of making over my country. 

“In Sobrante, as in most of the coun- 
tries in Central America, there are two 
distinct classes of people,—the aristo- 
crats and peons,—and the aristocrat 
fattens on the peon, as he has had a habit 
of doing since Adam. We haven't any 
middle class to stand as a buffer between 
the two—which makes it a sad proposi- 
tion. My father was an idealist and a 
dreamer and he dreamed of reform in 
government and a solution of the agra- 
rian problem which confronts all Latin- 
America. Moreover, he trusted the com- 
mon people—and one should not trust 
this generation of peons. We must have 
fifty years of education—free and com- 
pulsory—first. 

“My father headed a revolution that 
was brief and practically bloodless, and 
the. better to do the task he had set him- 
self, he created a dictatorship with him- 
self as dictator—this because he was shy 
on good cabinet and legislative material, 
the kind he could trust to play fair with 
the people.” 


ICARDO paused. “You are inter- 
ested in all this, my friend?’ he 
asked. 
e ‘It has an old, familiar sound, but 


crack along.” 
“My father, being human, erred. He 


trusted one Pablo Sarros, an educated 
peon, who had commanded the govern- 
ment forces under the régime my father 
overthrew. My tender-hearted parent 
discovered that Sarros was plotting to 
overthrow him; but instead of having 
him shot, he merely removed him from 
command. Satros gathered a handful of 
bandits, joined with the old government 
forces my father had conquered, hired a 
couple dozen Yankee artillerymen and— 
he won out. My father was captured and 
executed ; the palace was burned, and my 
sister perished in the flames. I’m here to 
pay off the score.” 

“A worthy ambition! So you organ- 
ized the revolutionary junta in New Or- 
leans, eh?” 

Ricardo nodded. “Word of it reached 
Sarros, and he sent his brother Raoul, 
chief of the Intelligence Bureau, to in- 
vestigate and report. As fast as he re- 
ported, Colonel Caraveo reported to me. 
Sarros and his gang are just a little bit 
afraid of me, because he’s about as pop-~ 
ular with the people as a typhus epi- 
demic, and strange to say, this curiously 
mercurial people have not forgotten the 
brief reign of his predecessor. My fa- 
ther’s son possesses a name to conjure 
with. Consequently it was to the in- 
terest of the Sarros administration that 
I be eliminated. They watched every 
boat ; hence my scheme for eluding their 
vigilance—which, thanks to you, worked 
like a charm.” 

“But,”’ Webster complained, “I’m not 
sitting in the game at all, and yet I’m 
caught between the upper and nether 
millstones.” 

“That is easy to explain. You inter- 
fered that morning in Jackson Square; 
then Raoul Sarros met you going aboard 
the steamer for Buenaventura and you 
manhandled him; and naturally, putting 
two and two together, he has concluded 
that you are not only his personal enemy 
but also a friend and protector of mine 
and consequently an enemy of the state.” 

“And as a consequence I’m marked 
for slaughter ?” 

“The first plan considered,” 
Colonel Caraveo gravely, “was for Cap- 
tain Benavides, who is an expert swords- 
man and a marvelous pistol-shot, to pick 
a quarrel with you.” 


said 
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Just before the train pulled out, John Stuart Webster took Dolores’ hand. ‘‘Good-by, Seeress,”” he said very soberly. 
“The trail forks here for the first time—possibly the last, although I'll try to be on hand to make good 


on my promise to present you to your brother the day he occupies the palace.” 
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“No hope, Colonel. I manhandled 
’em both and declined to fight on their 
terms. I suppose now I’ll just naturally 
be assassinated.” 

“Tt would be well, my friend,” Doctor 
Pacheco suggested, “to return to the 
United States until after Ricardo and his 
friends have eliminated your Nemesis.” 

“How soon will that happy event 
transpire ?” 

“In about sixty days we hope to be 
ready to strike, Mr. Webster.” 

“We are recruiting our men secretly,” 
Ricardo explained. “Our base is back in 
the hills beyond San Miguel de Padua. 
I’m going up there to-morrow.” 

“T was going up to San Miguel de 
Padua in a day or two myself, Rick, but 
I’ll be hanged if I know what to do now. 
I’m beginning to worry—and that’s a 
new experience with'me.” 

Colonel Caraveo cleared his throat. 
“T understand from Ricardo that you and 
another American are interested in a 
mining concession, Mr. Webster.” 

‘Webster nodded. 

“Ts this a concession from a private 
landholder, or did your friend secure it 
from the Sarros government ?” 

“From the government. We pay ten 
per cent royalty, on a ninety-nine-year 
lease, and that’s all I know about it. I 
have never seen the property, and my 
object in coming was to examine it and, 
if satisfied, finance the project.” 

“Tf you will return to your hotel, my 
dear sir,” Colonel Caraveo suggested, 
“and remain there until noon to-mor- 
row, I feel confident I can guarantee 
you immunity from attack thereafter. I 
have a plan to influence my associates in 
the Intelligence Office.” 

“Bully for you, Colonel. Give me 
sixty days in which to operate; and I’ll 
have finished my job in Sobrante and 
gotten out of it before that gang of 
cutthroats wakes up to the fact that I’m 

gone. I thank your, sir.” 

“The least we can do, since you have 
saved Ricardo’s life and rendered our 
cause a great service, is to save your 
life,” Colonel Caraveo replied. 

“This is more comfort than I had 
hoped for when I came here, gentlemen. 
I am very grateful, I assure you. Of 
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course this little revolution you’re cook- 
ing up is no affair of mine, and I trust 
I need not assure you that your confi- 
dence is quite safe with me.” 

The Doctor and the Colonel imme- 
diately rose and bowed like a pair of 
marionettes. Webster turned to Ricardo. 

“Have you had any experience in rev- 
olutions, my son?” he asked. 

Ricardo nodded. “TI realized I had to 
have experience, and so I went to 
Mexico. I was with Madero through 
the first revolution.” 

“How are you arming your men?” 

“Mannlichers. I’ve got five thousand 
of them. Cost me twelve dollars each. 
I’ve got twenty million rounds of cart- 
ridges, twenty-five machine-guns and a 
dozen three-point-seven field-guns. I 
have also engaged two hundred Ameri- 
can ex-soldiers to handle the machine- 
guns and the battery. These rascals cost 
me five dollars a day gold, but they’re 
worth it; they like fighting and will go 
anywhere to get it—and are faithful.” 

“You are secretly mobilizing in the 
mountains, eh?”’ Webster rubbed his chin 
ruminatively. “Then I take it you'll at- 
tack Buenaventura when you strike the 
first blow?” 

“Quite right. We must capture a sea- 
port if we are to revolute successfully.” 

“I’m glad to know that. I’ll make it 
my business to be up in the mountains at 
the time. I’m for peace, every rattle out 
of the box. Gentlemen, you’ve cheered 
me wonderfully. I will now go home 
and leave you to your evil machinations ; 
and, the good Lord and the jiggers will- 
ing, I shall yet glean a night’s sleep.” 

He shook hands all around and took 
his departure. 


MOTHER JENKS was waiting for 
Webster at the foot of the stairs. 
He paused on the threshold. 

“Mrs. Jenks,” he said, “Billy tells me 
you have been very kind to him. I want 
to tell you how much I appreciate it and 
that I stand willing to reciprocate any 
time you are in need.” 

Mother Jenks fingered her beard and 
reflected. ‘‘’Ave you met Miss Dolores 
Ruey, sir?” she queried. 

“Your ward? Yes.” 





F you are trying to avoid an inclination toward matrimony, don’t 
read this story: it distinctly shows the advantages of team-work. 


“Mr. Mathers,” said the girl, “you had 
that sale made within five minutes from 
the time you started talking, I think.” 





DON’T remember where I 
| first met Chad Mathers,—at a 

football “game, I fancy,—but 
I know that we were straight- 
way friends, and I’m not especially ap- 
proachable, either. It was in our second 
year at medical school. Before the year 
was over we were inseparable. 

It happened that my roommate in- 
tended to stay with his brother the com- 
ing year; so I fixed it up with Chad that 
we should room together when we re- 
turned. I asked him to come West with 
me that summer for his vacation, but he 
told me his vacation ended in June and 
began again in September. 

In the autumn he came back brown, 
fit and eager. He had accumulated five 
hundred dollars that summer and was 
in high spirits. I took him around to 
the rooms I had picked—a nice little 
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apartment: four rooms, bath and sleep- 
ing porch. It was a dandy place to 
live and I thought he’d be pleased. 

He was, and he wasn’t. He looked 
around while I stood back and waited 
for his verbal approbation. Finally he 
came in from the porch. 

“What’s the rent, Brick?” 

“Forty.” 

“Too bad,” he said. “It’s a nice little 
diggin’s, but I can’t afford it.” 

You know, I was rather heedless those 
days, living on the governor’s money, 
and plenty of it. It hadn’t occurred to 
me that there was anything to consider 
in that line. I wanted to argue with 
him, but I knew it wouldn’t do. If I 
insisted, he would let me live alone, and 
I thought I’d rather have him with me 
than have the rooms. 


“Right-o,” I said. “I never thought 
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about the expense, old man. I’m a 
cheerful mut. What could you afford ?” 

I saw that I’d pleased him. 

“As a concession to your purse-proud 
and plutocratic habits, I’d go to ten 
dollars for my share—though I 
oughtn’t.” 

I thought a minute. “I guess I can 
let you off easier than that. There’s a 
three-room affair over on Fifty-first, two 
bedrooms and a fairish sitting-room. 
The neighborhood isn’t much, but the 
light’s good. Rent’s sixteen. We’d have 
no private bath, though.” 

“Let’s look at it,” he said promptly. 
We did, and took it. 


BY that time, I thought I knew Chad 

pretty well. As far as personal 
characteristics and college affairs were 
concerned, no doubt I did; but I didn’t 
know anything about his people, for he 
never mentioned them. It wasn’t the 
kind of thing you ask a man directly, 
and I’d exhausted indirection long ago. 
I didn’t think, then, that he meant to 
be secretive, and later I knew that he 
didn’t. He supposed I knew. 

Well, we had good times together, 
though don’t think, please, that that 
means sprees, or coaxing one’s soul with 
the dolce far niente stunt. In college 
I had played and loafed with the best 
of them. There at Caspar, though, it 
was a terrible grind. Classes from 
eight in the morning till nine at night, 
and boning, boning, boning between 
whiles. Still, I stood it better that year 
than I had before,—getting the habit, I 
suppose,—and as for Chad, he simply 
ate work. 

Three days in the week we had an 
hour-and-a-quarter class at seven-thirty 
in the evening. Long periods were a 
hobby in Caspar. Chad and I fell in the 
habit, after it was over, of slipping 
around to a little place on Spruce Street 
—Chad’s discovery. Neat place and 
cheap, it was. Still, things tasted good. 
You know, I never realized how cheaply 
and yet comfortably a man could live 
until that winter. When I went home in 
the spring and told the governor I’d 
saved eight hundred out of my allow- 
anc®, he nearly fainted. Fact, though— 
I did! 
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The restaurant was called Meave’s. 
There was a counter in front, about two 
dozen tables behind, and three waitresses. 
You could get coffee, “ham-and’s” and 
such stuff all night from the man at the 
counter, but the tables weren’t used after 
eleven, and the girls went off duty then. 
No tips and no style, but a nice place to 
eat. 

And I think this was why. The girls 
were friendly and smiled at you as if 
they were glad to see you. You know, 
positively, I got so that I’d rather slip 
in there and have a girl show her téeth 
friendly and say, “Good evening, Mr. 
Burke,” or “How’s the doctor this even- 
ing?” than go down to Plaice’s and give 
a swallow-tailed, frozen clam of a waiter 
a dollar to see that I was served right. 
The stuff tasted better, by Jove! The 
sauce of cordiality, you know — some- 
thing like that. The girls in there at 
Meave’s waited on you the best they 
could, just because they liked you. And 
it made things taste different. By Jove, 
I was getting democratic. 


HAD and I had been going there 
two months, probably, when the girl 
who was waiting on us told us she was 
going home the next day, and there 
would be a new girl in the morning. 
Now, this hasn’t a blamed thing to do 
with the story, but do you know what 
I did? We did, rather, for Chad put me 
on to it. Well, we asked her when. she 
was going and she told us. We chipped 
in a couple of dollars apiece, got some 
carnations, three or four magazines and 
a box of candy, and I cut Lab’ that even- 
ing and went down to the train to see 
her off. 

What do you know about it! That 
girl was so pleased she nearly cried. I 
got a letter from her, thanking us for 
the stuff. She’d gone home because her 
mother was ill; she had the flowers still 
—and—by Jove, that letter was pathetic. 
I darned near cried over it myself! 

But the new girl. We went into 
Meave’s the next night and she came 
over to the table. A good, wholesome- 
looking girl she was —clear-skinned, 
well-built, with lovely hair—handsome, 
too. By Jove, she was! None of that 
artificial complexion about her that you 
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“Too bad,” 
he said, “It’s 
a nice little 
diggin’s, but I 
can’t afford 
a” 


see on downtown restaurant girls; fine, 
pink cheeks, tawny hair, eyes bluer 
than a bachelor’s button, a good mouth 
and nice teeth. She was just all to the 
good in a wholesome sort of way. The 
girl that had just gone was a lemon for 
looks. 

Well, she stepped over for our order 
and then she caught sight of Chad’s 
face. He looked at her, and his jaw 
dropped, as a man’s will when he sees 
some one unexpectedly. 

“Advance, sister,” I said to myself, 
“and give the countersign. Advance, 
brother, and salute!” 

Chad looked flabbergasted for an in- 


stant. Then he 
rose with that 
grand manner of 
his (I hadn’t figured 
out, yet, where it came 
from) and bowed and shook 
hands with her. 
“How are you, 
Ward ?” he said. * 

Well, of course I stood 
up too, and then he intro- 
duced me. 

“Brick, I want you to 
meet the hardest customer I 
ever had.” 

What do you know about 
it? Calling a girl to her 
face a hard customer? She 
laughed. I jumped him right 
there, though. ‘You gotta 
swell nerve,” I said. ‘What 
do you mean, hard cus- 
tomer ?” 

“IT apologize,” he said, 
laughing. “I assure you my 
intentions were strictly hon- 
orable, Mr. Burke.”’ Then he 
guyed me to the girl. “Our 


Miss 


young friend is a purist in 
regard to the English lan- 
guage. Perhaps you noticed 
that ?” 

I noticed she was a mighty 
good-looking laugher. 


“You see,” he said, “I 
spent nearly three hours and 
almost exhausted my _in- 

genuity and voice selling Miss Ward a 
set of aluminum dishes last summer. I 
never had such a hard sale in my life, 
or such an easy one—I mean pleasant by 
that, because easy it certainly wasn’t.” 

Then they both laughed, so I laughed 
with them that time. 

“Mr. Mathers,” said the girl, “you 
had that sale made within five minutes 
from the time you started talking, I 
think.” 

“And you let me go on talking for 
three hours ?” ' 

She looked at me and her eyes were 
twinkling. 

“Maybe she liked to hear you talk,’ 
I said. “There may be some that do, 
not having the same opportunities that 
I have.” 


’ 
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“Or perhaps we see so few strangers 
in the country,” said the girl, “that it’s 
a treat to hear a lecture on all the great 
inventions of history, culminating in the 
aluminum double cooker.” 

Chad grinned. “Brick is slandering 
me,” he said, “and you’re chaffing. I 
should worry. I sold it, anyway.” 





“T’ll tefl you the truth,” she said.- 


“T was trying to decide whether to buy 
the dishes and go without a much- 
needed dress, or buy the dress and go 
without the dishes. A decision like that 
takes time.” 

“And my arguments won the day,” 
said Chad. 

“Tt’s the first time arguments of yours 
ever convinced anybody, at that,” I told 
him. “If the cooker wasn’t any good, 
Miss Ward, tell me, and I'll take it out 
of him. It’s a shame to give up a good 
dress for a bum cooker.” 

She smiled. “Oh, no. The cooker 
was first-class, and I got both anyway. 
I picked berries and earned the dress 
later on. And now you'd better: give me 
your orders, or they’ll think I’m loafing 
on my job.” 


ELL, I’m impressionable. I’m not 

ashamed to admit it. I like pretty 
girls, just like to have them about the 
place, handy to look at, with no ulterior 
motives at all. They keep me keyed up. 
I guess I have the artistic temperament ; 
I like to look at them just as at a 
fine picture. It was funny, though, when 
you think of it, that I did all the talking 
about this girl while Chad never said a 
word. I raved about her for five min- 
utes, I suppose, and Chad only grinned. 
It aggravated me. 

“Why, you old fish!” I said finally. 
“Don’t you think she’s handsome?” 

“What if she is?” he retorted. “The 
question that concerns us is: is she a 
good waitress?” 

His in«iifference fooled me at the time, 
and even later, when he began going 
to Meave’s for dinner every evening, I 
didn’t dream it was serious. After holi- 
days our class hours were different and 
I never ate when Chad did. If I had 
nagiced anything I’d have supposed it 
was merely flirtation, I guess, because of 
what I had learned about him. 
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It was odd I’d never thought of con- 
necting the names. But who would have 
thought of connecting an aluminum-ware 
canvassing agent with L. T. Mathers? 

I had decided I’d never ask old Chad 
about his people. If he didn’t want to 
mention them, why, I could stand it. 
It was a week before Christmas, and I 
was getting réady to go home for the 
holidays. I asked him if he was going 
to stick around or go home (just pre- 
suming that he had one to go to) and 
thinking, if it was the former, I’d in- 
vite him to visit me. 

“T don’t know,” he said. “I intended 
to go home—I haven't been there for the 
deuce of a while. But the family has 
gone to California, and the governor’s 
in a rotten fix in Washington, as I sup- 
pose you’ve noticed.” 

“No, I haven't.” 

“Haven’t you been reading the pa- 
pers?” 

“Yes.” 

“You could hardly help seeing it, then. 
I don’t suppose he has the time or in- 
clination to see me just now, so I think 
I’ll stick around here. He’ll be in the 
dickens of a temper, anyway. They’re 
riding rough-shod over him in that C. 
L. & S. Railway receivership.” 

Finally it began to percolate through 
my brain. “Do you mean,” I said, gasp- 
ing, “that L. T., Mathers, the Mathers 
of the railroads, is your father?” I saw 
from his face that he did. “Then what 
the devil are you doing selling alumi- 
numware, eating in cheap restaurants, 
skimping along on five hundred a year?” 

He grinned sheepishly. “Do you mean 
to say you didn’t know who I was all 
this time?” 

“T darn’ well do,” I said, “if it gives 
you any satisfaction to know it.” 

He laughed. Then he came over and 
stuck out his hand. “Shake, Brick,” he 
said. “You’re a mighty democratic mem- 
ber of the jeunesse dorée. I never 
dreamed that you didn’t know who I 
was. I supposed—” - 

“Oh, shut up. You give me a pain,” 
I told him. “What do you take me for, 
anyway? What the dickens do you sup- 
pose I care who you are?” 

“Don’t get huffy, old man,” he said, 
laughing again. 
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“I’m not huffy, but I’d like to know 
what possesses you. Chasing around 
summers selling aluminum-ware cookers 
to country girls when you might be see- 
ing the world in your own steam yacht! 
Are you crazy?” 

“What you really mean to ask, I sup- 
pose, is, ‘Have you had a row with your 
father?’ ” he said, grinning. ‘Well, yes. 
And no. We’re on good terms—speak, 
that is, and all that. And he’d give me 
money, I think, any time I asked for it. 
But it ends there. I wouldn’t take it 
unless I was blamed near starving.” 

“That’s silly,” I said. ‘“He’d never 
miss the money, and it would save you 
a good deal of worry. But I suppose 
you have an idea you're spiting him.” 

“IT am,” said Chad, “but that’s not 
the reason. I’ll tell you, Brick: the gov- 
ernor’s what they call a strong man.” 

“Well, he’d probably have to be in 
his business.” 

“Oh, sure. I appreciate that. But 
after a certain point, any virtue becomes 
a weakness. Strength becomes overbear- 
ingness. If he’d confine himself to his 
business I’d not object, but he wants 
to run everyone with whom he comes 
in contact. When I finished college, he 
ordered me into the railroad business 
without so much as a by-your-leave. 

“Now, that business didn’t need me, 
and I didn’t need it. I wanted to be a 
surgeon—a bang-up, good one. And 
I’ve got it in me, too; I’ve got the 
touch. You know what Gladding said 
over at Lab’ a couple of weeks ago. 

“TI was perfectly reasonable about it, 
but the governor was angry. He threat- 
ened to cut off my allowance until I 
came around. If he’d ever given half 
an hour to reading my character, he’d 
have known I wouldn’t respond to that. 
Why, if he’d stopped only long enough 
to consider that I was his son, he’d have 
known better. 

“T told him I could make my own 
way. We didn’t have any real row. The 
Mathers never do have. I think he’d 
rather like to give in now, save for the 
looks of the thing. He sent me a check 
for ten thousand on my birthday.” 

“Then why—” 

“Oh, I sent it back to him. Told him 
I didn’t need it, that as long as I was 


running counter to his wishes I’d not 
ask him for money. Thanked him kindly, 
though, and invited him to come and see 
me.” 

“Of course he wouldn't.” 

“Not he!” laughed Chad. “I might 
run down to Washington this vacation, 
but I guess I can’t afford it.” 

So I invited him to go with me. I 
said my people wanted to see him, 
wanted to see what had had such a re- 
fining and economizing influence on me. 
But he had the same answer to that. 


KNOW now what he did that vaca- 

tion. He stayed to “rush” that girl 
in the restaurant. They went to the 
movies together and that sort of thing, 
and had a good, soul-satisfying time, I 
suppose, during her off-duty hours. What 
he did while she was working I don’t 
know. Depleted his finances and ruined 
his digestion, probably, by ordering ex- 
tra meals so as to sit and watch her. 
There must have been a good deal going 
on that spring that I didn’t see. Where 
Chad found the time to put the affair 
through I don’t know. In May I got 
wind of it. I was talking about rooms 
for the next year. He stopped me. 

“Don’t plan for me, Brick.” 

“What’s the matter? Getting tired of 
me?” I asked him. 

“‘No—but I wont be here.” 

“Wont be here?” 

“No—giving it up for the -present.” 

“Going back to the railroad business ?” 

“No. I’ve got an office job in New 
York.” 

Well, that was too much for me. “You 
inspired idiot,” I said. ‘“What’s biting 
you now ?” 

“Well, I’m going to get married.” 

And there-he sat, grinning at me. It 
set me wild. “Married—you lunatic!” I 
yelled. “After turning down your family 
and your allowance, you're saddling 
yourself with a wife?” 

He nodded. 

_ “Well, all I can say—” 

“Don’t say it, then,”’ he interposed. 

I slipped on the soft pedal. “You’ve 
thought this out, I suppose?” 

“Certainly,” he said. 

“All right. It’s your funeral, not 
mine. I’m sorry to hear it.” 
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He was looking fit as ever and no older, while she—by Jove, she stunned 
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“T was afraid you would be, but when 
you’ve had time to think it over—” 

“T wont see it any differently, but 
it’s up to you. Who is the girl?” 

“Helen Ward.” 

I quit right there. I went out and 
walked around half the morning think- 
ing it over. It was human nature, of 
course. I saw that. It was natural for 
him to throw over his family for a 
career—and, by Jove, he could have had 
one, for he had the ability !—and then 
throw over the career for a girl. 

A restaurant waitress, however, with- 
out much education, was rather differ- 
ent. But it wasn’t that. I’m no snob, 
and I could stand for the waitress part 
of it, and the lack of education, too, 
because I’d seen the girl, but way, in 
the name of common sense, couldn’t he 
see that he was killing all his chances 
in life? 

Finally I thought if he didn’t know 
any better, the girl might be able to see 
it, and maybe I could make her. 

So I did that silly trick. I went to 
see her. And, will you believe me, she 
didn’t know, either, that_he was the son 
of L. T. Mathers! I told her, of course. 
That night Chad came in about one and 
we had a devilish row. I gathered be- 
fore it was over that he had succeeded 
in reconvincing her, else I should never 
have been forgiven. It seems that 
hitherto everything had gone smoothly, 
and Chad had. convinced her of the ex- 
treme advisability of marriage and a sus- 
pension of his studies, but now she de- 
veloped scruples. She didn’t believe he 
wouldn’t tire of her, that his family 
wouldn’t rebel. 

We patched it up the next morning. 
Really, I’d done nothing so terrible. The 
only part of my statement that had 
affected Miss Ward was the disclosure of 
Chad’s identity, and there was no rea- 
son I knew for concealing that. Cer- 
tainly he hadn’t told me to. 


I LEFT Caspar the ninth of June. 
Chad refused my offer-to lend him 
money. Two weeks later I received a 
notice of his marriage. 
If the story had ended there, I and 
the rest of the world, no matter what 
Chad and his wife might have said about 


it, would have called Chad a failure. 
But it didn’t end there, and it’s just the 
rest of it that makes it really worth tell- 
ing. 

During the next three years I heard 
from Chad probably half a dozen times. 
The letters were only brief, indefinite 
notes, saying he was well, Helen was 
well, and he was still working for the 
Bollman people; so I knew he’d not 
made up with his family. He had been 
transferred three times—to Chicago, St. 
Louis and Cleveland. In the last one 
he spoke of having saved a little money, 
and said something about finishing at 
Caspar. He could finish at twenty- 
eight, and at that be a year or two ahead 
of most of the fellows who earned their 
own way. 

Then, for two years, silence. I’m a 
bad correspondent myself, so I didn’t 
blame him. In June, however, I received 
the commencement program from Cas- 
par and a letter from Chad in the same 
mail. He was graduating, and he 
wanted me to run down to see him do it. 

It happened that I could get away. 
I’d been practicing two years for the 
experience, and had just sold out my 
practice to go to Europe for work there. 
I’d about decided on Germany. I had 
three months before sailing and nothing 
much to do. 

Chad and Helen met me at the depot. 
He was looking fit as ever and no older, 
while she—by Jove, she stunned me! 
I haven’t concealed the fact from the 
first that she was good-looking. Well, 
she wasn’t any longer. She was a per- 
fectly raving beauty now! 

They had a little flat on Forty-seventh, 
and after I got out there I began to 
understand. I tried, with what diplo- 
macy I could muster, to tell them they’d 
improved, that they were both better 
citizens than when I had seen them 
last. 

Chad laughed. “What did you ex- 
pect?” he said. “How could we help 
improving? It’s the Great Adventure.” 

“The great adventure,” I said un- 
certainly. 

“Meaning marriage, 
smiling. 

“Oh,” I said. “Yes. Still, I’d always 
thought—” 


” 


said Helen, 
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“Stop right there!’ said Chad, with a 
grin. “Cynicism doesn’t go! You see 
before- you the two original Boosters 
for the Blessed State!” 

Well, they were, and they didn’t have 
to do anything to prove it. Just to 
look at them was enough to convince me 
that if marriages went badly it wasn’t 
necessarily because there was anything 
wrong with the institution. 

“And half the joy of it comes in 
knowing that we’ve done it all ourselves, 
and owe no one anything for our suc- 
cess. And, Brick, we’ve both gone 
through college, and I’m actually gradu- 
ating with more money than I entered 
with !” 

“To be exact, we’re now worth one 
hundred and thirty-seven dollars and a 
few odd cents, and all our bills are 
paid for this month,” said Helen. 

“And you've a raise in salary for next 
fall,” chanted Chad. 

“And you’ve a good hospital job be- 
ginning next week,” said Helen. 

“Now, just a minute, please,” I 
begged. “I want to get this straight. 
Start at the beginning.” 

“Well, it’s like this,” said Chad. “I 
started to work for the Bollman people 
that summer I left Caspar, and in the 
fall Helen started to college.” 

You know, I thought that was gritty. 
“College?” I said. “Where?” 

“Bryn Mawr. And she passed the en- 
trance exams flying. I worked for Boll- 
man nearly three years, but after the 
first two Helen paid her own way— 
working summers, coaching and the like 
—and I saved my money. She graduated 
last year. This past winter she has been 
teaching and helping me. I found a 
chance that year in Cleveland to do some 
night work in Case, and caught up a 
bit so that I made it easily in two years 
—and did a little work downtown on 
the side. .And here we are, both through 
school and ready for business — and 
boosting for Hymen, which is a darned 
sight more than Sis is, from what I 
heard last. The best thing on earth for 
me was just that row with the boss of 
the C. L. & S.” 

“Have you seen him lately?” I asked. 

‘“@nce since I saw you—a few minutes 
one day in New York.” 


I wanted to ask what his people had 
said to his marriage, but hadn’t quite 
the nerve. I suppose they suspected that, 
for Helen told me, quite without embar- 
rassment, that they had written a rag- 
ing letter. 

“But I try to think that’s because they 
have never seen me, and don’t realize 
how—” She blushed very becomingly. 

“Look the other way, please, Brick,” 
said Chad, “while I tell her how right 
she is.” 

So I looked for quite a while, but I 
don’t believe they did anything. “Are 
you nearly through ?” I asked them pres- 
ently. 

“All right,” said Chad. “You're as 
good a sport as ever, but we’re past the 
billing and cooing stage, thank you.” 

“Well, you’re marvels,” I admitted. 
“T never would have believed it, and 
if you'll forgive me saying it, I had it 
all figured out that you were making 
cheerful idiots of yourselves—getting 
married when you did.” 

“Don’t apologize,” said Helen. “That’s 
only natural.” 

“And next?” 

“We're going to work, and save our 
money as fast as ever we can, and when 
we've saved enough, Chad will finish in 
Germany.” 

“T have three or four thousand that’s 
not working. I’m going myself in three 
months. Why not go with me? Pay 
it back when you get ready.” 

There was silence for a minute, and 
an interchange of glances from which I 
had the grace to turn away. 

“Thanks, Brick, awfully,” said Chad, 
“but I don’t believe we can.” 

“You're losing three — four — five 
years,” I said. 

“Oh, not losing them!” cried Helen. 
“We don’t feel that we’ve lost the last 
five years—and I’m sure you don’t either. 
And the next five wont be lost any 
more than the last.” 

“Besides, Brick,” said Chad. ‘‘We’ve 
rather promised ourselves that we'd do 
it alone and succeed anyway. We're go- 
ing to show the governor and the rest 
that we can go farther on just work and 
brains than the others can on bought- 
and-paid-for tickets. And we’re having 
one ripping good time along the way, 
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which is more than some people have.” 
“All right—but I’d liked to have had 
you go with me.” i 
Chad put out his hand and shook mine 
hard. ‘Thanks, old man. And we'd 
like—mighty well—to be going with 
you, but we can’t. If we wouldn’t take 
Father’s money, we could 
hardly—” 
“That’s all right too. I 
didn’t expect you to. Just 
thought I’d offer. Any- 
way, I admire your nerve. 
Don’t know but what 
I’ll get married myself.” 
“Oh, do!” cried 
Helen. 
“Be the makin’ of 
you,” said 
Chad. 
“You're a 


flattering pair, I must say. Insinuating 
I need making. But let it go—Il’m used 
to flattery. And say—why can’t we go 
around to Meave’s for dinner to-night? 
Just for old times’ sake?” 

By Jove, they positively beamed, both 
of them. “Let’s,” said Helen. 


Cer er 
PRO Or BIR Ty 


a 
F  _panpeneanen : 


“Yes, yes,” 
he said. 
“He’sa per- 
sistent 
youngdevil. 
And stub- 


born as—” 

I had 

him pretty 

well sized 

time. “As 

his father,” 

I suggested. 

COULDN’T 

quite get rid of 

the notion of having 

them go to Germany 

with me. So I wormed 

it out of Chad that his 

father was in New 

York. Then I sent myself 

a telegram to go there and 

meet a Western friend. I 

promised Chad to be back 
before Sunday night. 

I found L. T. Mathers 
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without difficulty, but I had rather a 
time getting in to see him. Finally I 
gave the office-boy half a dollar to 
whisper to the boss that it was about his 
son I wanted to see him, and that 
worked like a charm. 

And there wasn’t anything forbidding 
about him. I’d never have taken him 
for a king of high finance. I put it to 
him straight—told him the whole story. 
If I’m a judge at all he was as pleased 
as Punch. 

“Ves, yes,” he said, and rubbed his 
hands together delightedly. ‘“He’s a 
persistent young devil. And stubborn 
as—as—”’ 

I had him pretty well sized up by 
that time. “As his father,” I suggested. 

You know, he roared! Laughed and 
laughed. “You're right!” he said. 

“Then it’s really your move,” I told 
him. 
“You seem to have the case pretty 
well in hand,” he said, looking at me 
sharply. “What will my move be?” 

“Money, right now,” I said, “so that 
he can go to Germany with me, and get 
that jewel of a wife out of the stuffy 
schoolroom. After that you can use your 
discretion about chucking the destinies 
of the penurious railways for a few 
days, and slipping down to see him.” 

“Money!” he snapped. “Don’t you 
suppose I’ve tried to give him money? 
He wont take it. Every birthday for the 
last seven years I’ve sent him ten thou- 
sand. He fires it back at me.” 

“You mean to tell me that the owner 
of seven thousand miles of railways isn’t 
smart enough to solve that?” 

“T don’t know about being smart,’ he 
said, grinning just like Chad, “but you’re 
right about solving it. I presume you 
have a solution?” 

“No,” I said blandly; “but I had a 
talk with Dr. Gladding the other day,— 
surgery at Caspar, you know,—and he 
tells me Chad’s standing easy first in his 
class.” 

I didn’t know whether that hint was 
broad enough or not. 

“Well,” he said slowly, “I’ll think it 
‘over. By the way, doing anything this 
evening ?” 

“No.” 

“Then come up to the house and tell 
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the boy’s mother about it. What do you 


say ?” 
“T’ll be glad to.” 


NEAT morning I went back to Caspar. 
Two days later they had the gradu- 
ation. I asked Chad if he had invited 
his family. He told me he had, but he 
didn’t expect them to come. I had a 
telegram half an hour before that told 
me something different, but I didn’t let 
on. 
Chad had to go early and sit on the 
platform, so he left it to me to bring 
Helen. As soon as he left the house I 
broke the news to her. We were ten 
minutes late getting to the chapel, and 
when Chad saw his father marching 
down the aisle with Helen at his side, 
he nearly fell from his seat. I know, 
because I was watching him from the 
corner of my eye. 

Now, the boss of the C. L. & S. hadn’t 
told me a thing, but I will confess I 
wasn’t so terribly surprised when the 
dean, after the sheepskins had been de- 
livered, came to the front and tipped it 
off that he had an announcement to 
make. And this was about what he said: 

“T have the pleasure to announce that 
Caspar has been the recipient of the sum 
of one hundred thousand dollars in 
interest-bearing property for a scholar- 
ship fund. The interest, amounting to 
about six thousand dollars per year, is 
to be divided into two separate, equal 
scholarships, to last two years. I have 
the pleasure of announcing that the 
scholarships are this year awarded to 
C. W. Mathers and John Garrett. The 
award carries the privilege of the choice 
of place of study.” 


T was over finally, and the hall nearly 
empty. Chad came down the aisle. 
He was smiling. And the first thing he 
did, after kissing his mother, was to 
shake the donor’s hand and say: 

“This is what you call the grand 
double-cross, I suppose. Just bound to 
get rid of your money some way, aren’t 
you?” 

And the boss of the C. L. & S. turned 
and winked at me. He was the proudest 
thing I ever saw. 

“Just bound to. Chad,” he chuckled. 
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said Dickie. 

“Me too,” said big Wickham. 

“Cut ’em if you can,” said the Coach. 
“If you can’t, hustle out as soon as 
you’re through. We don’t get any too 
much daylight.” 

Monday lunch at the training-table 
was over. The squad, chatting noisily, 
dispersed to afternoon tasks. The Coach 
and his three aids remained seated, for 
there were things to talk over. 

It was the final week of the season, 
and the Doane game loomed large ahead. 
Harris had scouted the big rival school’s 
battle with Monroe on the preceding 
Saturday, and the others waited for him 
to offer his report. 

“Tt’s a one-man team, Coach, just as 


announced the Coach. ‘‘How 


many can be there?” 
“T have a class till three,” 
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Vv. B. KLINE 


}WO-THIRTY to-day, boys,” Wallace and Dana told us,” he said. 


“Just take Davis out of their backfield, 
and they couldn’t score on the North 
Side Y. M. C. A.” 

“Yes,” said the Coach, ‘but who’s go- 
ing to ‘just take Davis out of their back- 
field ?’ ” 

“Well,” said Wallace, “you oughtn’t 
to be afraid of these one-man outfits 
after what you did to Monroe and Ben- 
jamin. Benjamin was their whole team, 
and what did he do against us? He 
might as well have been muzzled and on 
a leash. If he got away with anything, 
it was between halves.” 

“There’s a difference between Monroe 
and Doane,” put in Dana. “All those 
Monroe coaches know about working up 
an attack, you could put on a souvenir 
postcard and mail it anywhere for one 
cent. Benjamin didn’t have as much pro- 
tection as a kewpie. There was nothing 
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for him to work with. I’m not trying to 
take away any credit from Coach, but 
I never saw a team give less help to a 
star than Monroe gave to Benjamin. It 
will be another thing again with Doane. 
They'll have stuff built up round Davis 
that they didn’t show when we were 
watching them. Smith’s no fool.” 

“T didn’t say he was,” retorted Harris. 
“He’s a good, smart coach and can con- 
struct as shifty an attack as you’d want 
to see. I don’t claim he cut loose with 
everything he had, for my benefit. But 
you know as well as I do that ninety per 
cent of his offense is Davis. And you 
know Coach’s reputation for making a 
monkey. out of that kind of an offense.” 
He smiled at his chief. “You deserve 
the rep’, don’t you?” 

The Coach smiled back. 

“T guess I do,” he said. “I guess Pel- 
ham and Marshall will admit that I do. 
Either one or the other of them had a 
one-man team the last three years I was 
at Leighton, and in those three years I 
didn’t lose a game. One year, Marshall 
had Kirby. Another year, Pelham’s 
whole attack was built round a big kid 
named Hostetter, a plunger. And the 
third year, it was Marshall again, with 
Flynn.” 

“Was that the kicker?” asked Wal- 
lace. 

“That was the kicker, and he was the 
best I ever saw. Their stunt was to let 
him punt on first downs when the ball 
was within thirty-five or forty yards of 
their own goal. They depended on him 
to gain in the exchanges till they got 
into the other side’s territory. Then they 
had a few plays that were to carry them 
up to where he could drop-kick. He 
might have been harder to beat if I 
hadn’t had a pair of ends whose middle 
name was Block, and a quarter-back who 
didn’t know how to drop a punt. 

“Another thing in my favor was that 
Flynn was a frail kid and they were 
afraid to let him carry the ball. So they 
couldn’t fake much with him. 

“Well, sir, I never saw such an ex- 
hibition of distance kicking as he gave 
against us—and I never saw punts run 
back as far as we ran them. I had two 
méh, instead of one, to protect my quar- 
ter on his catches, and I had my ends 


lay back about fifteen yards and take 
thé first fellows that came to them. My 
quarter ran seventy yards for a touch- 
down after one catch, and he carried 
another to within easy plunging distance 
of their goal. And Flynn never got close 
enough to our end of the field to see the 
posts. 

“The year Pelham had Hostetter, I 
played my secondary defense so close up 
that he really had to plunge through two 
lines instead of one—though he didn’t 
plunge through either. But he was all 
they had, and they kept trying him, even 
when the whole crowd was yelling at 
them to let up on their star before he 
was killed. He’d plunged Pelham to 
victory on seven successive Saturdays, 
but he did most of his plunging toward 
his own goal when he ran up against 
us. 

“Then there was the year that Mar- 
shall had Kirby. He was a boy a good 
deal on the Davis order; he could run 
and dodge, and he could pass as far as 
most people can kick. Well, I had a live 
center, that season, and two good de- 
fensive backs. I picked those three to 
stop Kirby, and they went into the game 
with orders to watch him and pay no 
attention to anyone else. Say, I'll give 
you a hundred dollars for every yard 
Kirby gained, either passing or running. 

“I’m tickled to death when I hear 
there’s one big, individual star on a team 
we've got to play. That’s my favorite 
dish, a one-man team.” 

“Well, then,” said Harris, “you’ll en- 
joy a hearty meal when we play Doane.” 

“And it’s a cinch,” said Wallace, ‘“‘that 
Davis will get more work next Saturday 
than he ever did in his life. He’s cap- 
tain, and it’s his last game.” 

“If my boys play as I tell them,” said 
the Coach, “he’ll be glad it is his last 
zame.” 

“What did you think of their left half- 
back, Byron?” asked Dana, turning to 
Harris. 

“Byron looks as if he ought to play 
football,” Harris replied. “He certainly 
is big and strong enough. I wish we had 
him. We could put him to work. But 
all they use him for is protecting Davis 
on his passes and runs. I bet we'll hear 
more of him next year. If he can do 
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other stuff as well as he blocks, he’ll be 
a whale.” 

“He can block his head off against 
us if he wants to,” said the Coach. “I’m 
not going to bother Davis on his passes. 
I’m going to let him throw that ball 
just as far as he can. But when he 
throws it, one of my men will catch it 
or else it wont be caught. And when he 
runs, he’ll run into more tacklers than 
he ever thought were on one football 
team.” 

“Where are they coming from ?” asked 
Dana. 

“Out of my line,” said the Coach. 
“When you’re playing a man who never 
does anything but forward pass or sweep 
round the ends, what’s the use of stick- 
ing to an old army defense? We know 
that Davis is practically their entire at- 
tack, and we know what he can do. One 
of the things he can’t do is plunge. So 
I don’t see any sense in keeping my 
linemen nailed to one spot. I’m going to 
play everybody loose, and I’m going to 
tell every man on the team that if he 
doesn’t tackle Davis at least twice, he 


what 
ever 


wont get his letter. You'll see 
looks like the craziest defense 
pulled, but it’ll do the business.” 

“Those Doane ends must be basket- 
ball players,” said Harris. ‘They don’t 
miss that old ball once in ten times.” 

“When they get close to it,” said the 
Coach. “But I’m going to see that they 
don’t get close to it.” 


N Thursday night the Coach had a 

frightful dream. He dreamed that 
his team was playing Doane. Davis re- 
ceived the ball on the kick-off and ran 
to midfield before he was thrown. Then, 
in utter disregard of his teaching, his 
boys lined up in a defensive formation 
that might have been designed to stop 
the old “guards back” play. Taking 
quick advantage, Davis shot a forward 
pass thirty yards down the field, and one 
of his basketball-trained ends, catching 
it, raced the rest of the way to a touch- 
down. 

The Coach cried out in his sleep. His 
words might have been part of a prayer, 
save for the volume of voice he put into 
them. 

He awoke trembling and slept but 
fitfully the rest of the night, In the 
morning he was the first man at the 
training-table, and his waiter, who was 


On Thursday night the 
Coach had a_ frightful 
dream.... He cried out in 
his sleep. His words might 
have been part of a prayer, 
save for the volume of 
voice he put into them. 
He awoke trembling and 
slept but fittully the 
rest of the night. 
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specializing in archeology and consid- 
ered football a criminal waste of time, 
had to feign interest in the story of a 
nightmare that he neither understood nor 
cared to understand. 

The Coach was just finishing his sec- 
ond cup of coffee when big Wickham and 
four of his fellow regulars came in. 

“Good morning, Coach,” said Wick- 
ham. 

“Good morning, Wickham,” his men- 
tor replied. “What do you do when you 
see Davis get the ball?” 

“T leave my position and run out to 
one side,” said Wickham. 

“What side?” 

“The side I think he’s going to run 
” 

“What do you do when you get out 
there ?” 

“T tackle him.” 

“Whom do you watch besides Davis?” 

“Nobody.” 

The Coach ordered more coffee. 

“How about you, Robbins?” he asked. 
“What’s your job?” 

“I’m going to watch Davis,” said the 
boy addressed. 

“There'll be thirty thousand doing 
that,” said the Coach. “Aren’t you go- 
ing to do anything else ?” 

“I’m going to stop him,” said Rob- 
bins. 

“What are you going to do when he 
shoots a pass?” 

“Block an end.” 

“You’re sure of that?” 

“Yes sir.” 

The table was filled when the Coach 
again recounted his dream. 

“Tt was just a dream and a bad one,” 
he said. “If it should come true, how 
many of you ’Varsity men would get 
your letters?’ He paused for a reply, 
but his audience seemed stricken dumb. 
“Not a one of you,” he went on. “If 
Davis gets away with one good pass, the 
man responsible for it will come out of 
that game quicker than if he broke his 
neck. You, Barrows! What’s Doane’s 
captain’s name?” 

“Davis,” replied a picture of health. 

“How many times are you going to 
get him?” 

‘At least twice, if I live,” said Bar- 
rows. 


to. 


“Ts he going to dodge you?” 

“Not if I can help it.” 

“You'd better help it. There’s a 
couple of good men hustling for your 
place.” 

The couple of good men tried not to 
look it. 

“Classes or no classes,” said the 
Coach, “I expect everybody out on the 
field at two o’clock. I wont keep you 
long. And remember, we’re leaving at 
four-thirty. I may not be able to get 
here for lunch. If I’m not here, you 
can practice this song.” The Coach’s 
raucous voice filled the room: 


Hang Doane’s Davis on a sour-apple tree, 

Hang Doane’s Davis on a sour-apple tree, 

Hang Doane’s Davis on a sour-apple tree, 
As we go marching on. 


His three assistants joined in the 
chorus. 

“There, boys,” said the Coach when 
the song was over and the applause had 
died out, “you see we don’t have to teach 
football for a living. We’re in the game 
because we like it. Whether we keep on 
liking it or not depends on what you do 
to Davis on Saturday. Now remember! 
Two o’clock at the field, and the station 
at four-thirty.” 

Thirty pairs of eyes followed him to 
the door. 

“The old man’s full of pep,” observed 
Harris. “He thinks we’ve got Davis 
stopped.” 

“Well,” said Wallace, “I think we 
have, too.” 

Barrows rose from the other end of 
the table and started out. 

“You, Barrows!” shouted big Wick- 
ham. “What are you going to do Satur- 
day ?” 

Barrows paused and burst into song. 


Hang Doane’s Davis on a sour-apple tree! 


And if it hadn’t been such a 
respectful thing to do, one might have 
supposed, from the tone of his voice, that 
he was mimicking the Coach. 


dis- 


“ “THE career of the greatest football 

player Doane ever had will end 
with to-morrow’s game. Davis’ record 
has never been approached by another 
wearer of the D. In his three years of 
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competition for the ’Varsity, he has 
scored at least one touchdown against 
every opponent. Will he cross the Blue 
and White goal-line to-morrow and keep 
his record? All Doane believes he 
will.’ ” 

Harris was reading aloud from the 
Doane Daily. He and the Coach, hav- 
ing sent their charges to bed in Doane’s 
new fireproof hotel, lounged in the lobby, 
knowing that for themselves a- good 
night’s sleep was impossible. 

“Tt’s an even bet,’ remarked the 
Coach, “that all Doane is wrong.” 

““Coach Belden of the visitors,’ ” 
Harris read on, “has the reputation of 
being a wonderful architect of defenses 
designed to stop one man, but Doane 
will stake all its worldly goods on Davis’ 
ability to gain against any defense. 
Belden has had his scouts in the stand 
at all of Doane’s games this year, and 
undoubtedly he knows just where Davis 
is strong. But the coaches of other 
teams have been as well informed, and 
with what result? Davis has invariably 
made good against all opponents.’ ” 

“And that,” said the Coach, “is be- 
cause the coaches of other teams have 
been afraid to take a chance.” 

“*A defense to foil the Doane cap- 
tain,” Harris read, “ ‘is extremely diffi- 
cult of construction. If his running 
game is checked, he is still certain to 
get away with some of those long for- 
ward passes that worked so eilectively 
last Saturday. In one way or another, 
despite the best-laid plans of the wily 
Belden, Davis will gain ground, yards 
and yards of it.’” 

“They’re nothing if not chesty,” re- 
marked the Coach. 

“ ‘Captain Davis was not present at 
last night’s mass-meeting in Crilly Hall. 
But wherever he was, he must have heard 
the wild cheering with which every men- 
tion of his name was greeted. 

** ‘Speeches were made by other mem- 
bers of the team and by Coach Smith. 
The latter talked with much more con- 
fidence than is his custom. He expressed 
the belief that Davis, playing his last 
game, would extend himself to the limit 
and that if he did, all the defenses in 
the world would be powerless to stop 
him.’ ” 


“We shall see,” said the Coach. 

Harris tossed the paper aside. 

“T think I’ll turn in,” he said. “You'd 
better, too.” 

“What’s the use?” said the Coach. 
“It’s only two o’clock.” 

Harris bade his chief good night. The 
latter picked up the Dai/y and stared for 
some moments at its three-column picture 
of Doane’s brilliant captain. 

“You may be a whale,” he said aloud, 
“but if I don’t stop you, I’ll quit coach- 
ing.” 

On the walk in front of the hotel, five 
Doane students—with the accent on the 
first syllable—paused in their uncertain 


journey homeward long enough to give 
their weary throats a final work-out. 


Yea, Davis! Yea, Davis! 


Doane! 


Yea, Davis! 
Doane! Doane! 
Yea! 


“They’ve got it on me,” said the Coach 
to himself. ‘When they do get to bed, 
they’ll sleep.” 

It must be recorded that the Coach 
slept too. From four till six he slept, 
and again he dreamed of Davis. But this 
time the dream was pleasant. Doane’s 
star, his passes intercepted time after 
time and himself tackled by full eleven 
men and thrown for repeated losses, at 
last led his team off the field, hopeless 
and disgusted. 


“CYNE thing more, boys,” said the 

Coach. “I’m responsible for this 
defense, and if it isn’t the right one, I'll 
take the blame. All I ask you to do is 
play it, play it as I’ve taught it to you. 
Remember, it’s his last chance to shine, 
and he’ll want to do all the shining. 
Forget everybody else and go after 
Davis. Now get him! Get him! Get 
him !” 

The squad raced out of the dressing- 
room onto the field. From ten thousand 
throats came a welcoming cheer. Ten 
thousand voices chanted the ‘Varsity 
hymn, trailing not more than a beat or 
two behind the accompaniment of the 
Blue and White band. 

The team lined up and_ hurried 
through a few simple formations—for- 
mations learned for exhibition purposes 
only. 
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The band started another tune. Some 
one had introduced the Coach’s parody 
to the crowd. 

“Hang Doane’s Davis on a sour-apple 
tree,’ sang the Blue and White rooters, 
and the Doane section smiled its ap- 
preciation. 

But now the song was drowned in a 
flood of riotous cheers. Davis had ar- 
rived, Davis and the ten men who were 
to help him stage a fitting climax for 
his career of glory. 

Yea, Davis! Yea, Davis! Yea, Davis! 
Doane! Doane! Doane! 
Yea! 


The Coach and Harris, on the side- 
lines, observed closely Doane’s practice 
formation. Davis stood back in the 
kicker’s position. Byron and the other 
half-back, Moxey, were three or four 
yards behind the tackles. The quarter 
crouched behind his center, hands out- 
stretched. The ball was passed to him. 
He tossed it to Byron, and the team 
jogged forward as in a simple line play. 

“They're not fooling anybody with 
that,” said the Coach. 

“That’s their regular formation for 
Davis’ stuff,” said Harris. “The ball 
usually goes straight back to him, and 
the half-backs are there to block.” 

The referee called the rival captains 
to the center of the field. The Blue and 
White leader made his guess as the coin 
spun in the air. The guess was wrong. 

“They get the north goal and that 
little breeze,” said the Coach. ‘We can 
try out that defense right away.” 

The ball was kicked off short, and a 
Doane tackle caught it. He was thrown 
almost in his tracks. 

“Now,” said the Coach, “we'll see 
what Davis can do against a bunch that’s 
ready for him.” 


OANE’S team lined up for scrim- 

mage, against the most open defense 
that had ever been seen on that field. 

“Lord!” said Dana on the bench. 


“They could drive a truck through that 
hole in our middle.” 
“But they have no truck,” replied 
Wallace. 
Doane’s 
numbers. 


quarter-back called three 
Back came the ball, not to 
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Davis, but to the quarter himself. 
Straight through the big gap in the 
center of the line he sped. But a Blue 
and White guard managed to throw him 
off his balance, and his gain was only 
four yards. 

“They’re trying to draw us in,” said 
the Coach. “Fine chance!” 

Again the teams lined up, and again 
Davis took his station on the spot whence 
passes and kicks are sent away. His 
ends, the basketball players, were far 
out. His half-backs stood where they 
could block an aggressive lineman and 
give their star a chance to do whatever 
was in his mind. But the play was a 
duplicate of the first. This time, how- 
ever, the quarter tripped himself be- 
fore he’d gone a yard. 

“I should think that’d be enough 
bluffing,” said Harris. 

“You can bet your pile it’ll be Davis 
this time,” said the Coach. 

Barrows, from his position far down 
the field, yelled a warning to his fellows: 

“Watch him this time! Watch a 
pass!” 

Doane’s formation was slightly differ- 
ent on this, the third line-up. Davis 
stayed back, and the ends remained far 
out, but Byron moved over behind 
Moxey, the other half-back, in a sort of 
tandem. And as the signals were called, 
Davis shifted a little toward the side 
the two half-backs were on. 

“He'll throw to that other side,” said 
the Coach. 

He had hardly finished speaking when 
the ball was passed—passed to Byron. 
Through the open gate between the Blue 
and White’s right tackle and guard 
drove the tandem. Down the field they 
romped, Moxey brushing aside the only 
member of Coach Belden’s secondary 
line who was not too much surprised to 
move. 

Barrows made a desperate effort to 
nail the man with the ball, but Moxey 
floored him. Byron was across the line 
for a touchdown, and the game was 
hardly a minute old. 

“Yea, Byron! Yea, Byron!” yelled the 
Doane stands. 

And “Yea, Davis!” as Doane’s cap- 
tain added a point with a perfect kick. 

Dana hurried to his chief’s side. 
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“Better close in a little,” he advised. 
“They'll go through our line for fifty 
touchdowns if we play that defense.” 

“No,” said the Coach. ‘What they 
want us to do is close in and give Davis 
a chance. That score surprised them as 
much as it did us. They were trying to 
scare us into tightening up, and they 
just happened to score in the attempt. 
My center can stop that plunger from 
going too far, and I don’t care, if he 
gains only two or three yards at a clip. 
They’ll never keep that game up when 
they’ve got a man like Davis to work 
the other, especially when he’s captain 
and this is his last appearance. I’m go- 
ing to stand pat for a while, at least.” 

Once more the Blue and White kicked 
off, and once more Doane started out 
with their quarter-through-center play. 
But the Blue and sWhite center, big 
Wickham, knew enough by this time to 
dive in when he saw where the play was 
headed; and in two tries Doane’s gain 
was less than three yards. 

“Now I guess they’ll open up,” said 
the Coach. 

But with everybody expecting a direct 
pass to Davis, the ball was snapped again 
to the quarter and shot sideways by that 
young man to the waiting Byron. 
Straight ahead he plunged, for nine 
yards and a first down. 

“That’s enough,” said the 
“That little game will stop right here. 

He beckoned to Ainslee, a sub. 

“Go in for Hayes,” he said. “Tell 
those fellows to close up. Tell them to 
stay closed up till they actually see the 
ball in Davis’ hands. When they do, 
they can spread out fast and stop him. 
They’ll have to keep their eyes open and 
step lively.” 

The quarter-back had gone through 
for another yard or so before Ainslee de- 
livered his message. Then, when they 
saw the Blue and White defense tighten 
up, the Doane backs held a council of 
war while one of their guards played 
dead. 

“With us bunched like that,’ said 
Harris, “Davis will throw it a mile.” 

“I can’t help. it,” said the Coach. 
“T’ve got to take the chance.” 

The consultation was over. Doane’s 
quarter-back began shouting his num- 


Coach. 


” 


IOI 


bers. Doane’s ends ran far out, and the 
Blue and White ends went with them. 
Moxey and Byron again lined up tan- 
dem, behind a tackle. 

“My holes are plugged now,” said the 
Coach. “They can’t gain with that. 
They wont try. It'll be Davis this time, 
sure.” 


? 


UT it wasn’t. The quarter took the 
pass and started to the left as if 
to sweep the Blue and White right end. 
Then, as a tackle was about to grasp 
him, he shot a lateral pass to Byron, who 
had dug for the side-line as the ball was 
snapped. The Doane left end smothered 
his adversary. Moxey dashed down the 
field unchallenged and put a defensive 
half-back out of it. Byron, running alone 
and so close to the boundary that the 
Doane substitutes could almost have 
reached out and touched him, had only 
Barrows between him and another score. 
“Chase him out! Chase him out!” 
shrieked the Coach and his aids in 
chorus. 

But Byron, safe from rear pursuit, had 
left the side-line and was _ heading 
straight for the posts. And Barrows, not 
yet over the shock of the last touchdown, 
allowed himself to be dodged as cleanly 
as ever man was. 

Davis kicked another easy goal while 
the stands shook with cheers for old 
Doane. 

“Licked fourteen to nothing,”- said the 
Coach. ‘Licked before we’ve even had a 
feel of the ball.” 

“We're not licked yet,” said Harris. 

“Don’t kid yourself,” said the Coach. 
“You know how they’ll fight with that 
lead. And it'll take our bunch the rest 
of the half to recover. Davis can punt 
on first downs from now on, and still 
trim us.” 

Well, Doane proceeded to punt on 
first downs, but it was Moxey who did 
it, not Davis. And Moxey’s punting was 
as much of a revelation as Byron’s run- 
ning had been. How those ends did 
cover his kicks, too! They were shaking 
hands with Barrows before ever the 
ball came down, and they worried him 
so that along in the second period he 
made a square muff and gave them their 
third and last touchdown. 
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ETWEEN halves the Coach talked, 

as coaches will. But the Coach did 

not scold, because the Coach was a just 
coach. 

“Boys,” he said, “they’ve made us look 
bad, and I’m taking most of the blame. 
I thought Davis was their football team, 
and I made you think the same thing. 
We paid entirely too much attention to 
him in practice. I thought if we stopped 
him, we had all the best of it. I thought 
they’d quit when they saw that he 
couldn’t get anywhere. But it seems they 
have two or three other fellows with 
speaking parts. 

“But the game 
isn’t over yet, 
and you boys can 
still win by fight- 
ing. In this next 
quarter I want 
you to play the 
best football you 
know how, and 
to play just as if 
you'd never heard of 
Davis or anybody else 
on their team. Forget 
everything except 
that we’re behind and 
must catch up. They’ve 
had the luck so far, but 
it’s time for it to break 
our way. Give them 
everything you’ve got, 
and remember some of 
you are playing your last 
game. There’s no reason to 
hold back anything. It’s 
mostly my fault if you lose. 
If you win, the credit’s all 
yours. Now go to it!” 

And his men went to it, with spirit and 
fight, which are better than almost any- 
thing except twenty-one points and a 
team full of confidence. They fought 
and they fought, and their reward was 
seven points, just one-third of what 
Doane had. 

There was no problem of defense for 
the Blue and White to solve in the sec- 
ond half. Whenever Doane got the ball, 
it was kick, kick, kick. Four times did 
Coach Belden’s braves push the oval up 
to the shadow of Doane’s goal, and three 
times they were stopped just short of 





a score. Three times Moxey’s good right 
foot shot the ball back over acres of 
ground that Belden’s team had fought, 
yard by yard, to gain. 

When the last quarter began, there 
was a substitute in Davis’ place. 

“Their captain’s out,” said Harris. 

The Coach did not reply at once. He 
was thinking. 

And in the dressing-room, when the 






The Doane backs 
held a council of 


war. 


game was history and his poor beaten 
boys had shed their armor and departed, 
he spoke. 

“Didn’t you think it was funny?” he 
asked Dana. 

“There was no laugh in it for me.” 

“Queer, then, if you’d rather,” said 
the Coach. 

“Well,” said Harris, “it was queer 
that we scouts couldn’t see anything to 
their team but Davis. How we over- 
looked Byron and Moxey and those ends 
is beyond me.” 

“I wont apologize for overlooking 
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them,” said Dana. ‘‘When I saw Doane 
play, all the ends did was.catch Davis’ 
throws, and all the half-backs did was 
protect Davis. The information I gave 
Coach was absolutely correct.” 

“All right,” said Harris, “and so was 
mine. When I scouted them, Davis was 
the only man besides the center and the 
ends who had his hands on the ball.” 

“Ves,” said the Coach, ‘and how many 
times did Davis have his hands on the 
ball to-day ?” 

“Hardly at all,” said Harris. 

“Not ‘hardly at all,’” said the Coach. 
“No ‘hardly’ about it. If you'll look 
back through that game, you'll see that 
Davis never touched the ball except with 
his foot, and then only when he was 
kicking goals from touchdowns.” 

“By George, you're right!” said Dana. 

“Vou certainly are!” said Wallace. 

“You bet I’m right,” said the Coach. 
“And that’s what was queer. Here’s a 
star player, the captain of the team, 
playing his last game of collegiate foot- 
ball. He can run like a deer, punt pretty 
well and pass better than anybody you 
ever saw. But in his final game he kicks 
three goals from touchdowns and stands 
there the rest of the afternoon as idle 
as a goal-post.” 

“Smith’s even smarter than we fig- 
ured him,” said Harris. 

“He knew we'd be laying for Davis, 
and he crossed us,” said Dana. 

“He surely did cross us, and I’ll admit 
that he deserves credit,” said the Coach. 
“But I don’t believe he’s as much of a 
strategist as all that. I’ve read a lot 
about Napoleon, but I don’t recall his 
ever having kept his best army iin the 
stable during a big battle, just to fool 
the other side. And did Hughey Jen- 
nings ever order Ty Cobb to go up and 
take three strikes in an important game 
because the other club expected him to 
hit? Hardly! If Smith, all by his lone- 
some, could sit down and think of the 
scheme they worked on us to-day, he 
wouldn’t be coaching football teams. 
He’d be Thomas A. Edison’s boss.” 

‘Who helped him, do you s’pose?” 
asked Harris. 

“T’ll know when I see Smith,” said 
the Coach. “And you bet I’m going to 
see him.” 
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HE Coach found Smith in the café 

of Doane’s new fireproof hotel. It 
was several minutes before he could get 
him away from a crowd of wild Doane 
rooters, who could imagine no greater 
treat than to shake his hand. 

“Here’s Belden!” they cried. “What 
do you think of Smith, Belden? Is he 
the best coach in America, or isn’t he?” 

“He is,” said the Coach, “and I want 
a chance to tell him so privately.” 

So the Coach led his triumphant rival 
to a table in the corner, as far as pos- 
sible from the mad throng. 

“I want to congratulate you, Smith,” 
said the Coach. 

“Thanks,” said Smith. 

“You completely outguessed 
Smith.” 

“Thank you for saying so,” said 
Smith. 

“T never heard of a stunt like that be- 
fore, keeping your star idle when you 
knew we were primed for him—not let- 
ting him handle the ball in his last 
game and then taking him out before 
the game was over. Why, I had a de- 
fense framed that would have made 
Davis look foolish, if you’d given it a 
chance. And how in the world did you 
ever keep two men like Moxey and Byron 
under cover so long ?” ; ; 

“To tell you the truth,” said Smith, 
“I didn’t know till last Wednesday that 
they could play football.” 

“So it wasn’t till last Wednesday that 
you thought of this stunt?” 

“That’s right,” said Smith. 

“Now, Smith,” said the Coach, “I 
don’t want you to think I underestimate 
your ability. But did this idea originate 
in your own head? Did you get it up 
all alone?” 

“No,” said Smith, “I didn’t. 
help.” 

“Who helped you ?” 

“Old Lady Necessity, the mother of 
invention,” said Smith. 

“What do you mean?” asked the 
Coach. 

“You know, of course,” said Smith, 
“that Davis is right-handed.” 

“What of it?’ demanded the Coach. 

“Well,” said Smith, “in scrimmage 


me, 


I had 


practice, last Tuesday night, Davis broke 


his right wrist.” 
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FP HERE was a letter lying on 
T Lord Louis Lewis’: breakfast 

table, written in a thin, strag- 
gling hand, which wavered 
up and down as though the writer had 
been sore put to it to hold the pen. The 
writing was unfamiliar, and Lord Louis, 
as he broke the seal, wondered mildly 
who was his correspondent. 





Dear Louis: 

I do not expect that you will remember 
me, as we have only met once and you, at 
the time, were five years old. Possibly you 
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heard your mother mention her Cousin 
Mary, although it is equally possible she 
did nothing of the kind; for I made no at- 
tempt to keep in with the family, whom 
I found both tiresome and snobbish, and, 
on the rare occasions when they called on 
me, significantly disposed to be sycophantic. 

I should not be writing now were it not 
that I am about to die and when dead will 
be unable to conduct my own affairs. 

It appears, from what I have heard, you 
are a moderately honest man, and suffi- 
ciently well off to be proof against covet- 
ousness. Accordingly I have decided to 
make you my executor. 

Unless you decide to ignore this letter, 
you will visit me and hear my wishes some 
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day before Tuesday next. If you delay un- 
til after that date, you may stop away al- 
together, as I shall certainly expire during 
the small hours of Wednesday morning. 
Yours truly, 
Mary ELizABETH BRYANY. 


Lord Louis read the letter twice. It 
bore an address in Bath. Vaguely he 
recalled a day in early infancy, when 
his grandmother, with whom he was 
spending Easter, dressed him up in a 
suit of brown velveteen and carried him 
off to visit a distant relative. He re- 
membered how they drove there in a 
high Stanhope and had spent, for him, 
a torturing hour, unreiieved by cake or 
candy, in company with Cousin Mary. 
At the time she struck him as a person 
of advanced years, who sat bolt upright 
in a high-back chair and spoke in a 
voice of that hard quality which chil- 
dren fear and abhor. 

If she were old then, he reflected, 
she must now be indeed a veteran. This 
surmise was supported by the angular 
and trembling quality of the handwrit- 
ing before him, and the early Victorian 
use of long s’s. 


ORD LOUIS rose to his feet and 

touched the bell. 

“IT am going to Bath, Badger,” he 
said, to the butler. “Arrange for the 
limousine to be at the door in twenty 
minutes.” 

It was noon when the big car drew 
up before a tall and depressing-looking 
house in one of those old-world crescents 
so prolific in the city of Bath. 

Lord Louis mounted the steps and 
knocked gently, and a moment later 
the door was opened by a little middle- 
aged woman, dressed in a gown of 
rusty glacé silk, whose hair was drawn 
in a tight knot at the back. 

“Are you Lord Louis Lewis?” she in- 
quired, with the nervous inflection of 
one unaccustomed to the use of titles. 
He bowed and she added: “My name 
is Lavinia Brooker—Miss Bryany’s com- 
panion. Will you step inside ?—it’s this 
way. She always stops in the back room, 
because the sun doesn’t get there. She 
doesn’t like the sun, you know.” 

Lord Louis followed the frail little 
figure down a dark and dingy hall, to 
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which clung the faint odors of the Re- 
gency period; that indefinable smell of 
varnished wall-paper, horsehair, potted 
plants, indifferent ventilation and no 
bathroom. 

Lavinia opened a door and admitted 
him to a dimly lighted room with half- 
drawn blinds. 

From a corner in the shadows came 
a voice. 

“Hey! Come, have you? Go away, 
Brooker—don’t want you.” The voice 
sounded like dry twigs breaking. La- 
vinia Brooker left the room, closing the 
door softly. 

Confronting Lord Louis, in the same 
high-back chair which impressed itself 
on his infant memory, sat a very old 
lady. Her face, deeply seamed and fur- 
rowed, was set in an expression of per- 
manent disapproval. Her thin, blue- 
veined hands rested twitchingly on her 
lap. On her head was a lace cap, and 
a shawl of the same was about her 
shoulders and fell in folds over the 
heavy black brocade of her dress. She 
was quite immobile, save only for her 
eyes, which darted hither and thither 


like the tongue of a snake. 

Suspended fo the wall, behind where 
she sat, was an ivory figure of Christ 
upon a cross of ebony. 

After the darting eyes had looked 
him up and down many times, she spoke. 


“You didn’t lose much time in 
coming.” 

“I came at once,” he replied, “judg- 
ing by your letter you had need of me.” 

“Yes. I shall die the day after to- 
morrow. Sit down—sit down! You get 
on my nerves standing there.” He 
took a chair in silence. “I have no 
money to leave,” she crackled, observing 
how readily he obeyed her order; ‘‘so 
you needn’t be polite in any false hope 
of gain.” 

Lord Louis was justly nettled. “It 
is natural to some of us to be polite, 
Cousin Mary,” he said, “as it is natural 
to others to be the reverse.” 

Miss Bryany chuckled. “Good— 
good!” she said. ‘Now listen to me: 
I have an annuity of two hundred a year 
which will end with me on Tuesday 
night—” 

Lord Louis interrupted to ask what 
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time. 

“T ought to know,” she returned. “I 
leave this room every evening at nine 
o’clock, and each night the effort of get- 
ting to bed nearly kills me. My strength 
is running out and I know just how long 
it will Jast. Therefore I say with cer- 
tainty I shall die on Tuesday night. 
Don’t ask any more questions. Beyond 
the annuity I have nothing, except this 
house and what it contains. After my 
funeral, everything is to be sold. The 
undertaker is to be paid out of the 
money realized. A_ twelve-pound-ten 
funeral. Whatever money remains is to 
be spent in erecting a monument over 
my grave. If the sale is properly man- 
aged, there ought to be nearly three 
thousand pounds.” 

“Cousin Mary,” said Lord Louis, 
“twelve-pounds-ten is a very small price 
for a funeral, whereas three thousand is 
a great deal to spend on monumental 


’ 


masonry. The division appears un- 
equal.” 
“Intentionally,” replied Miss Bryany. 


“My relatives wont be able to see an 
expensive coffin, but the monument 
would exist as a lasting source of irri- 
tation to them.” 

Lord Louis resisted the temptation to 
criticise adversely this unchariiable re- 
solve and merely asked if thcre was 
any particular spirit of design in archi- 
tecture she desired to have followed. 

Miss Bryany shook her head. “You 
can put a public house over my grave, 
so long as the money is spent,” she re- 
torted; then, seeing his expression of 
disapproval, added: “You are thinking 
it is a pity I don’t leave it to you, eh?” 

“My dear cousin,” he replied, ‘I fear 
you have been denied a clear vision of my 
mental processes. Rest assured that I in 
no way covet your property, having more 
than sufficient means of my own. On 
the other hand, I consider your inten- 
tions do you small credit. There are 
worthier objects to which the money 
might be devoted than the erection of 
a piece of masonry which you will never 
see and others will find distasteful.” 

Miss Bryany tucked up the corners 
of her nose and emitted sounds which 
might have been intended for laughter. 
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made her so sure of dying at that exact 










“T like you, Louis,” she said. ‘You 
are the first person who ever dared to 
stand up to me. ‘The rest, when they 
came, which was seldom enough, thank 
the Lord, were too civil for my taste. 
Because they hoped my bits and sticks 
might come their way they lacked the 
pluck to speak up and say what they 
really thought of me. The fools! They 
might have profited if they had. Hate 
cowards and sycophants! You are not 
a coward, Louis, and I’ve a mind to 
make you my sole legatee.” 

“T trust you will do no such thing,” 
he answered. “I have no possible claim 
to your bounty, whereas there are others 
who have.” 

“What others?” 

“Miss Brooker, for instance.” 

“Ta! Nota penny. She’s the worst 
of the lot. One of the patient kind. 
Hasn’t the spirit of a mouse. Been 
with me forty years and never flared 
out once. Puts up with anything. Be- 
sides, she’s a Roman—can’t endure Ro- 
mans. I’ll show you the sort she is.” 

Miss Bryany rang a small hand-bell 
imperatively. Lavinia Brooker entered. 

“Yes, Miss Bryany?” she said. 

“Brooker!” came from the old lady, 
“you are a fool, aren’t you?” 

Lavinia flushed, ever so slightly. 
“You have often said so,” she replied. 

“Then you say it, for a change. Say 
to Lord Louis here, say: ‘Lord Louis, 
I’m a poor, mean-spirited fool.’ ” 

The flush spread over Lavinia’s fea- 
tures; nevertheless she opened her lips 
and would have obeyed had not Lord 
Louis interposed. 

“Cousin Mary,” he said, “your sense 
of humor and mine do not run on paral- 
lel lines. You put me in mind of a 
small boy crushing flies against the 
window-pane for sport.” 

Lavinia gasped. But to her amaze- 
ment Miss Bryany only chuckled. 

“A poor simile, Louis,” she 
“for the small boy is protected by his 
strength.” 

“Whereas you are protected by your 
weakness,” he replied, incisively. 

Miss Bryany frowned a little. “You 
may go, Brooker,” she said. “But wait 
outside. I shall want you to show Lord 
Louis round the house presently.” 
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The “Yes, Miss Bryany,”’ from La- 
vinia was scarcely audible as she re- 
, treated from the room. 

“And to think,” said Lord Louis, 
when the door had closed, ‘the poor 
little thing has endured such treatment 
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But Miss Bryany only chuckled and 
diverted the topic. 

“There’s an inventory on that table,” 
she said. “Go round with Brooker and 
come and tell me at what you put the 
value of the property.” 








“Brooker!” came from the old lady, “you are a fool, aren’t you?” 


have often said so,” 


* she replied. “Then you say it, for a change. 
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Say to Lord Loui 


here, say: ‘Lord Louis, I’m a poor mean-spirited fool.’ 


for forty years. Truly, some women are 
angels. Cousin Mary, if you were to 
leave ten times the value of your estate 
to Lavinia Brooker you would not have 
discharged a farthing in the pound of 
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your debt to her! 


Lord Louis took the inventory. “Very 


well,” he said. 


LAVINIA BROOKER was awaiting 
him in the hall. 


“Will you come this way, Lord 
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her lips as though to speak, suddenly 


Louis?” she said, and guided him from 
room to room. 

Lord Louis made a careful examina- 
tion of all the house contained, jotting 
down his own valuations against the de- 
tails of the inventory. He was aston- 
ished to find his cousin Mary had con- 
siderably underestimated her posses- 
sions, which he assessed at nearer six 
than three thousand pounds. They in- 
cluded excellent specimens of Chippen- 
dale and Hepplewhite furniture, as well 
as some fine old china. 

The greater portion of the examina- 
tion was conducted in silence, but more 
than once he had occasion to comment 
on the very exact knowledge of the num- 
bers and classification shown by La- 
vinia Brooker of the various objects. 

Lavinia gave a wan smile. “I ought 
to know,” she said. ‘‘We have a different 
day for each room, and once a week I 
have to bring down all the plate and 
china and count it over before Miss 
Bryany.” 

“Miss Brooker,” said Lord Louis, 
“why do you put up with it?” 

“She pays me fifteen pounds a year,” 
came the answer. 

Lord Louis stroked his nose reflect- 
ively. ‘What are your intentions when 
Miss Bryany has gone?” 

Lavinia shook her head. “I just don’t 
know, Lord Louis,” she answered; “I 
am too old to get another place, I 
expect.” 

“Will you have any private means of 
support ?” 

Again she replied: “I don’t know.” 
But her eyes asked him a mute question. 

“TI am afraid,” said he, in answer to 
that silent appeal, “it is not Miss Bry- 
any’s intention to include any personal 
bequests in her will.” 

If there ever had existed a ray of 
hope in Lavinia’s mind that her years 
of faithful service had not been spent 
in vain, it died at his words. She made 
no outward sign, however, but only 
nodded gravely. 

“You have my deepest sympathy,” said 
Lord Louis. 


S they were returning to the room 
where Miss Bryany awaited them, 
Lavinia, who several times had opened 





took the courage to demand: 


“What is she going to do with her, 


money ?” 

“The present intention,’ he replied, 
“is to raise a sum on the sale of her 
effects and devote it to the erection of 
a monument over her grave.” 

“That is like her,” nodded Lavinia. 
“So everything is to be sold—lI see.” 
She paused. “Lord Louis, did you no- 
tice a crucifix on the wall in there?” 

“Yes—an ivory crucifix.” 

“T want to buy it for myself. I’m a 
Catholic, you know. It’s a beautiful 
crucifix—for forty years I’ve said my 
prayers to it. Do you think it would 
fetch a great deal at the sale? I could 
spend six pounds, five shillings—if nec- 
essary.” 

Lord Louis guessed — rightly — the 
six pounds and odd shillings she was 
willing to pay represented all her worldly 
goods—the savings of forty years at 
fifteen pounds a year. His heart 
warmed towards her. 

“T will examine it carefully,” he said. 
“In the meantime, will you be so good 
as to cast up the figures I have written 
against the details of the inventory and 
let me have the total.” 

Miss Bryany received without enthu- 
siasm the news that her property would 
realize double what she imagined. 

“Ought to be good for another twenty- 
five feet on the monument,” she said. 

Lord Louis turned his attention to 
the crucifix. He had paid small notice 
to it when first it had caught his eye. 
But now, on closer inspection, he ob- 
served it was of the finest workmanship 
imaginable. The figure of Christ was 
exquisitely carved in ivory. The crown 
of thorns was of Chinese jade; the cloth 
about the loins was stained a deep and 
ruddy brown, as also was the hair. Sil- 

ver nails pierced the hands and feet, and 
where they punctured the skin, tiny ca- 
bochon rubies were inset, glistening like 
drops of blood on dead-white flesh. 

Instinctively he realized that here was 
a work of art far above the ordinary— 
a work which would command a high 
price from the most timid bidder. 

His thoughts reverted to Lavinia 
Brooker, willing to sacrifice her entire 
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fortune of six pounds, five shillings, to 
gain possession of the crucifix and now 
anxiously awaiting his verdict. Poor 
soul, how bitterly disappointed would 
she be to learn how small were her 
chances. 

Miss Bryany’s’ voice cut in upon his 
reflections. 

“What do you think of it, Louis,” she 
demanded. 

“T think,” he replied, “it would be an 
act of grace if you presented this cruci- 
fix to your little companion.” 

“Hum!” snapped Miss Bryany, “I shall 
do nothing of the kind. She’s been get- 
ting at you, Louis.” 

“On the contrary,” he returned, with 
some warmth, “I consider Miss Brooker 
to be the most disinterested woman I 
have had the good fortune to meet.” 

“Stuff and nonsense!’ said Miss 
Bryany. 

Lord Louis drew on his gloves. “I 
shall bid you good-by,” said he. “I have 
some arrangements to make at home. 
But I will return to-morrow and take 
up my quarters at the Mitre Hotel, in 
case there is anything you wish to discuss 
with me.” 

“Come and see me again,” said Miss 
Bryany. “It makes a change.” And 
there was a tinge of humanity in her 
voice. 

Lord Louis turned. 

“Cousin Mary,” he said, “change is 
good for all of us. May I hope, before 
it is too late, you will accept that view.” 

Lavinia Brooker spoke to him at the 
front door. 

“Shall I be able to buy it for six 
pounds, five shillings?” she asked. 

“T am afraid,” said he, “the crucifix 

is worth far more than that. It will 
probably fetch some hundreds at the 
sale.” . 
Lavinia made no reply, but two large 
tears welled over her lower lids and 
found little water-courses and runnels in 
the furrows of her cheeks. 


LORD LOUIS returned to Bristol and 

made arrangements to be away for 
a few days. On the following afternoon 
he drove back to Bath and ensconced 


himself at the Mitre Hotel. Before din- 
ing he paid a short visit to Miss Bryany 
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whom he found very uncommunicative, 
but firm in her resolve of the preceding 
day. He detected a growing weakness in 
her bearing. 

“Yes, I’m much weaker,” she said, 
reading his thoughts. “Getting to bed 
last night nearly did for me. To-night’ll 
be worse, and to-morrow night’”—she 
paused and compressed her lips, which 
resembled a fine wire drawn over the 
the lower half of her face—‘“to-morrow 
night’1l be—Tuesday.” 

As he walked back to his hotel, Lord 
Louis confessed to himself that she was 
probably right: Wednesday morning 
would dawn on one soul the less. 


T nine o’clock the same evening the 

following scene was enacted: Miss 
Bryany looked at the clock, then fired 
off the two words “Bed, Brooker!” 

Lavinia laid aside her crochet and 
there ensued the frightfully complicated 
proceeding of putting Miss Bryany to 
bed—a business attended by heavy 
breathing, the cracking of joints, the un- 
doing of dozens of hooks and eyes (for 
to Miss Bryany the fashions of the early 
Victorian era had never changed), strain- 
ings, tuggings, little intervals of rest and 
constant sips from a glass the contents 
of which smelt powerfully of pepper- 
mint. At last it was over—the sheet 
tucked under the old lady’s chin, the 
night-light lighted and the gas lowered. 

It was Lavinia’s custom to wait in the 
room for ten minutes after her mistress 
had retired, in case there might be any 
final injunctions she desired to make. 

The time stole by on feet of lead, and 
ever in Lavinia’s brain grew a longing 
to ask sometlting. But try as she would 
the words declined to find expression. 
Then, from the bed, came the sound of 
Miss Bryany’s voice, and very jerky it 
was. 

“Needn’t look so glum, Brooker. Only 
have to do it once more.” 

“Oh, Miss Bryany!” said Lavinia. 
“You know I wasn’t thinking of that.” 

“What were you thinking, then?” La- 
vinia hesitated. “Come on!” 

“Miss Bryany—I—you—Lord Louis 
told me what you intended doing with 
your things—and I’ve been wondering— 
I was going to ask whether—” She mois- 
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tened her lips. “That crucifix—I would 
like to buy it. Would you let me? I 
do so want it. If you would let me buy 
it now—before the sale, I mean. Up- 
stairs in my box I have six pounds and 
a few shillings. I’d give it to you at 
once. It isn’t very much, I know—and 
I’m sure the crucifix is worth more—but 
I thought perhaps you wouldn’t mind 
that, seeing it was me.” 

She halted, breathlessly, awaiting the 
answer, and it came, thus: . 

“Seeing that it’s you, eh, Brooker? 
That’s good! Never did trust you, did 
I? I’m not going to begin now. Suppose 
you thought this a fine chance to get 
something on the cheap. A low-down 
thought, Brooker, low-down.” 

“T am sorry,” said Lavinia. “I offered 
you all I had. Good night, Miss Bryany.” 

“Shut the door. I’ve not done with you 
yet. Don’t like your looks. You’re up 
to some mischief.” 

“No, really.” 

“Ves, you are. Look here! did you do 
as I told you and take a room near by to 
go to directly I have gone?” 

“T took a little room in Chadwick 
Street.” 

“Then you can go there to-night.” 

“To-night ?” 

“Ves. I don’t fancy having you prowl- 
ing about among my things while I’m 
in no state to keep an eye on you.” 

“But Miss Bryany—” 

“You can come back in the morning. 
There are a couple of shillings in my 
purse, yonder, to pay for your bed and 
breakfast.” 

“T can’t leave you alone in the house. 
Oh, Miss Bryany, you know I’d never 
touch anything.” ° 

“Not going to give you the chance. 
Get a nightgown and call in here for 
the florin before you go.” 

So strong is the habit of obedience that 
almost without realizing what she was 
doing, Lavinia found herself in her little 
bedroom making a parcel of her night- 
dress, sponge-bag, brush and comb. 
From a vase on the mantelpiece she took 
a short length of string and sitting on the 
bed, began to unravel the knots. While 
so occupied, the full injustice of Miss 
Bryany’s command began to assert itself. 
For forty years she had bowed before 
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every whim of the exacting old lady. 
Her life had been subjected to a régime 
of studied cruelty and humiliation, all 
of which she had borne with unshakable 
patience. And now, to crown everything, 
she was to be thrust out of doors in the 
middle of the night because it pleased 
her employer to doubt her honesty. 

The last knot was unraveled and La- 
vinia took the parcel on her knee and 
tied it up. 

Suddenly her eyes filled with tears— 
hot tears of resentment; and to herself 
she said: “It isn’t fair!” 

Five minutes later she was in’ Miss 
Bryany’s room taking the florin from the 
purse on the dressing-table. 

“What were you doing in the parlor?” 
demanded Miss Bryany. 

“Saying my prayers,” answered La- 
vinia. 

A silence—then: “What have you got 
in that parcel ?” 

“My night-dress, a sponge-bag and my 
brush and comb.” 

“Looks a big parcel. Sure there isn’t 
anything else, Brooker ?” 

“I have told you there isn’t,” said La- 
vinia. 

“You haven’t packed any of my lace, 
I suppose ?” 

Lavinia colored but made no reply. 

“Open that parcel, Brooker.”’ 

The corners of Lavinia’s mouth began 
to work. 

“D’ye hear ?” 

“IT hear.” 

“Open it, then.” 

Lavinia gulped and said, in a very 
steady voice: 

“T sha’n’t open it.” 

““What’s that?” 

“T sha’n’t open it—I wont open it.” 

“What d’ye say?” 

Then of a sudden the floodgates of 
the little companion’s wrath gave way, 
and forty years of accumulated griev- 
ances and repression surged through her 
thin and quivering lips. And Lavinia 
Brooker, slave and servitor, stood up and 
spoke her mind as a free woman and a 
brave. 

It was a long and bitter denunciation 
and finished with the words: “(May your 
Master be kinder to you than you de- 
serve.” So saying, she snatched up her 
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parcel, ran from the room—and the 
front door banged behind her. 

During the whole recital Miss Bryany 
had scarcely uttered a word. Once or 
twice, when for sheer lack of breath her 
accuser had stopped for a moment, she 
had interpolated ‘‘Go it!” and had La- 
vinia been less obsessed with her own 
rhetoric, she might have observed the 
same dancing light in the old lady’s eyes 
which had appeared when Lord Louis at- 
tacked her sense of humor the day be- 
fore. 

After the front door closed, Miss Bry- 
any gripped the top sheet and painfully 
pulled herself into a sitting posture. Ar- 
rived at which she laughed—actually 
laughed—and this time there was no mis- 
taking the sound. Then, inch by inch, 
she lowered her feet to the ground and 
reached out for the ebony stick which 
stood by the bedside. After several un- 
successful efforts she managed to rise, 
and five minutes later had subsided in a 
chair before a writing-table on the other 
side of the room. 

Taking a pen and paper she wrote— 
very waveringly at first, but with gather- 
ing strength as she proceeded. When 
finished she read over what she had 
written. 

“And now,” she said, “for a witness.” 

The lower half of her window was 
open, and thither she made her way, tak- 
ing the hand-bell with her. 


ORD LOUIS LEWIS decided at a 
quarter after ten that he would go 
for a stroll. One direction being as good 
as another, he allowed his footsteps to 
lead him towards his cousin Mary’s 
abode. As he turned the corner of her 
street there came to his ears the sound of 
a bell repeated at short intervals. Being 
possessed of a highly retentive memory, 
he at once recognized the note as being 
the same he had heard when Miss Bryany 
summoned her companion. He, accord- 
ingly, hurried in the direction of the 
sound and a moment later beheld the 
unusual spectacle of the lady herself 
framed in the opening of the street- 
level window. 
“Good Heavens!” said he, “what on 
earth are you doing?” 
“Louis!” she croaked. “Lucky—come 
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inside—want you—climb over the sill— 
kill me to get round to the front door.” 

“But where is Miss Brooker ?” 

“Gone. Be quick!” 

Miss Bryany staggered back to the 
bed, on which she lay in a state of ex- 
haustion. Lord Louis cast about for a 
restorative. Finding the bottle of pep- 
permint, he administered a dose of con- 
siderable strength, which, accompanied 
by some sniffs from the smelling salts, 
appeared to have good effect. Then, 
lighting the gas, he sat by her side until 
she should have recovered sufficiently to 
explain what was amiss. 

After a while the old lady began a 
series of convulsions and _ vibrations 
which alarmed him not a little. Per- 
ceiving this, she found the strength to 
say: “All right, Louis; I’m only laugh- 
ing. Lavinia Brooker has come to life— 
she’s a woman.” And bit by bit the 
story of Lavinia’s outburst was told. 

“She called me everything—she of all 
people. Oh, Louis, it was worth baiting 
her for.” A pause—then: “The paper— 
on the writing table—read it, Louis.” 

It was the last will and testament of 
Mary Elizabeth Bryany, wherein she 
bequeathed all the moneys that should 
result from the sale of her property, real 
and personal, to Lavinia Brooker. There 
was one proviso, namely that the legatee 
should be kept in ignorance of the fact 
until the sale was concluded. 

Lord Louis read it through twice. He 
then turned to the bed. 

“Cousin Mary,” he said, with deep 
feeling, “I congratulate you.” 

“Stuff!” returned the old lady. “Wit- 
ness the signature and put it in your 
pocket. And, Louis, you must tell her 
that I laughed—understand ?” 

When he had put away the paper she 
said : 

“You can go now.” 

“With your permission, Cousin Mary,” 
he returned, “I would prefer to remain. 
After your exertions you may require 
assistance.” 

“Perhaps you are right,” she answered. 
“T fixed it for Tuesday night, but I 
wasn’t counting on this. Stay if you 
will.” 

For nearly an hour no word was 
spoken ; then she said: 
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“Little fool! Why didn’t she speak up 
years ago? Never could abide being 
humored—never. Like straight talk, I 
do, and I got it. I’m all right, Louis. 
Come and see me to-morrow. I sha’n’t go 
till to-morrow.” 

But Lord Louis noticed a stealing 
grayness coming over the withered fea- 
tures. ‘Will you entrust me with a 
latchkey, then ?” he asked. ‘‘Miss Brooker 
may not come back, and—and I shall not 
take advantage of it, Cousin Mary.” 

“In my purse yonder,” she replied, 
casting her eyes towards the dressing- 
table. Lord Louis opened the purse, and 
with that curious photographic sense to 
which we are all susceptible at certain 
times, the contents of the purse impressed 
itself on his memory. Besides the latch- 
key were four farthings, a three-penny 
bit, a piece of paper bearing an address, 
a broken crochet hook, some pearl but- 
tons and a stamp, torn off an envelope, 
apparently with the intention of using 
it again. 

Putting the key in his pocket, he bade 
his cousin a gentle good night and, as 
she made no reply, let himself quietly 
from the room. 


Five minutes later he was ringing the 
night-bell of a house but a few streets 


away. Dr. Oliver had been kept at a 
late case and had not yet retired. Con- 
sequently but little time was lost before 
they arrived together on Miss Bryany’s 
doorstep. 

“She has made up her mind to last 
until to-morrow night,” said Lord Louis, 
as he fitted the key into the latch, “but 
personally, I have grave doubts of her 
strength enduring so long. This way.” 

In Miss Bryany’s room all was silent. 
The night-light burned steadily in its 
little saucer of water, but the lamp of 
Miss Bryany’s spirit had guttered out a 
few moments after Lord Louis bade her 
good night. She had thrown the last of 
her reserves into the field on Monday, 
and there was nothing left for Tuesday’s 
battle. 

“IT am afraid,” said Lord Louis, “I 
have called you in vain.” 

Dr. Oliver made his examination and 
then withdrew. 

“You are remaining, I suppose?” he 
inquired. 
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Lord Louis nodded. “For to-night,” 
said he, shaking hands with the doctor. 
“Would you be so good as to telephone 
to the Mitre Hotel, where I have rooms, 
and explain the cause of my absence.” 


T eight o’clock, the following morn- 

ing, he heard a key turning in the 
front door. Stepping into the passage, 
he laid a finger to his lips. 

Lavinia Brooker started in surprise. 
“Ts anything the matter?” she asked, and 
he nodded gravely. “I was afraid it 
would happen. Lord Louis, it is my 
fault, you know.” 

“Miss Brooker,” he responded gently, 
“she could only have lasted a few hours 
longer at most.” 

“You know what took place, then?” 

“She told me before she died.” La- 
vinia turned away, and misinterpreting 
her movement he ‘added: “Do not blame 
yourself, Miss Brooker; you had every 
provocation.” 

“Lord Louis,” she answered, and her 
voice was extraordinarily steady, “I 
don’t. That is what I can’t understand. 
That is the worst part. I’m not sorry; 
I’m glad—and if she were alive now, I 
wouldn’t ask her forgiveness.” 

“Come, come!’’ said Lord Louis. “You 
do yourself less than justice in bearing 
resentment.” 

“Was she sorry, then?” asked Lavinia. 
“Did she regret anything?” 

“There are nobler standards than hers 
for us to emulate,’”’ he responded, some- 
what sententiously. 

“Ah, she was not sorry. I knew she 
wouldn’t be. What did she say about 
me?” Lord Louis hesitated. ‘Please, I 
wish to know.” 

“She said very little,” he replied, 
eventually. “To tell you the truth, Miss 
Brooker, she laughed.” 

“Laughed?” echoed Lavinia; then: “I 
see—she laughed.” 

“IT would not have told you,” he said, 
“but she insisted that I should.” 

“Everyone obeyed Miss Bryany,” said 
Lavinia, with a cross between a sob and 
a laugh. “I would like to see her, before 
I go.” 

“Before you go?” 

“Yes. I was not to be allowed in the 
house after she had died.” 








Then she turned her eyes towards the crucifix, spiritually white in its recess. With a happy cry of recognition, ' 
Lavinia. went down on her kness. When she hed fiuiched, the deck places in her soul hed 
vanished, “‘I knew it would be all right if I came,” she said. 
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Together they entered the silent bed- 
room. Miss Bryany lay with a fixed, 
sardonic smile on her features, as one 
who had passed with a joke between 
her lips. Lavinia shrank back as though 
she had been struck, for the expression 
epitomized to her forty years of unkindli- 
ness. To fathom its true reason would 
have taken a finer perception than hers, 
and it was no part of Lord Louis’ execu- 
torship to offer enlightenment. 

“You will leave me your address,” he 
asked, when a little later he was stand- 
ing beside Lavinia, who had packed a 
pilgrim basket with her few belongings. 

“IT have a room at 14 Chadwick 
Street,” she replied, “but I don’t know 
how long I shall be able to stay there. 
Good-by, Lord Louis.” 


E watched her until she was out of 
sight—a poor little derelict setting 
forth to brave great waters without a 
rudder and without a sail. He would 
have given much to tell her the truth, 
but the will of the deceased, be it right or 
wrong, is a sacred trust, and Lord Louis 
was a mani of honor. 
He determined, however, to lose no 


time in having the will proved and the 
property realized, conceiving that delay 
in this matter would mean something akin 


to starvation for Lavinia Brooker. He 
placed the business in the hands of his 
own solicitors, who put it through with 
unexampled expedition. In less than 
three weeks the legal affairs had been 
settled and notices of the sale appeared 
in the local newspapers and on the walls 
of Miss Bryany’s house. 

In the meanwhile Lavinia Brooker 
passed through days which were a posi- 
tive nightmare of monotony. Besides the 
six pounds, five shillings, which repre- 
sented her savings, she possessed about 
thirty shillings in cash from her last 
quarter’s salary. The owner of the house 
in Chadwick Street was a kindly soul 
and agreed to give her board and lodging 
for twelve shillings a week. 

She put down her name on the books 
of an employment agency, the superin- 
tendent of which held out small hope of 
finding her a place, and gave herself over 
to brooding. Curiously, she brooded not 
so much over her outburst and her re- 
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sentment as over her inability to regret 
them. : 

On the fourth day she watched the 
funeral cortége pass the end of Chadwick 
Street. There was but one wreath, a gift, 
as she rightly guessed, from Lord Louis 
Lewis. He himself was riding alone in 
the one carriage which followed the 
hearse. 

When they had passed out of sight, 
Lavinia, acting on a sudden impulse, 
followed in the direction of the 
cemetery—and when she passed a flower- 
seller, paused to spend a shilling of her 
scant funds for a bunch of roses. 

Lavinia continued on her way, clutch- 
ing the flowers and trying to force her 
mind to an appreciation of the purpose 
for which she had bought them. 

She arrived at the cemetery just as the 
funeral was coming away on its return. 
Already the diggers had begun to re- 
place the earth, but they courteously 
withdrew at the approach of the belated 
mourner. She did not stay long, after 
a glance into the grave. 

“T have brought you a few roses, Miss 
Bryany,” she said, “but I don’t believe 
I mean it—and I suppose you would 
only laugh if I did.” Then she hurried 
away, ashamed to the core for having so 
spoken. 

When she had returned to Chadwick 
Street and was sitting on the little bed, 
with the broken spring mattress, she re- 
viewed her conduct dispassionately. 

“I believe,” she said, “if I could pray 
again before the ivory crucifix I might be 
changed. Oh, oh! I don’t want to feel 
like this any longer.” 

The loss of the crucifix, her sole con- 
fidant and companion of four decades, 
was a deprivation the extent of which 
she hardly dared to confess even to her- 
self. 

“If I were there with it,” she said, 
“T know everything would be all right.” 

Lavinia snuffled and rummaged in her 
beg for a handkerchief. Inside lay the 
key of Miss Bryany’s house, which she 
had forgotten to return. 


T was a little after midnight when La- 
vinia silently admitted herself to the 
house. After closing the front door she 
halted, breathlessly, and listened. There 
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was no sound. She made her way to the 
back room. The place was in utter dark- 
ness, but Lavinia could have threaded her 
way blindfold through any of the rooms, 
so indelibly was the arrangement of all 
the furniture imprinted on her mind. 

She struck a match and applied it to 
a candle on the small table next to Miss 
Bryany’s high-backed chair. When the 
flame steadied itself she began to absorb 
the familiar surroundings. Beside the 
candlestick lay her crochet, just as she 
had laid it aside when Miss Bryany dic- 
tated “Bed, Brooker” for the last time. 
Lavinia turned her eyes towards the 
crucifix, spiritually white in its recess. 

With a happy cry of recognition, La- 
vinia went down on her knees. 

When she had finished, the dark places 
in her soul had vanished. 

“I knew it would be all right if I 
came,” she said. 

On her way down the hall she turned 
for a moment into Miss Bryany’s room. 
It was faintly illuminated by the glow 
from a street lamp on the other side of 
the road. Very strange it seemed there 
should be no sound of breathing from 
the bed. 

Lavinia crossed and laid a hand on 
the pillow. 

“T am very, very sorry, Miss Bryany,” 
she said. And then Lavinia slipped 
through the house and out into the night, 
the house door-key still in her bag. She 
had broken the law—had made burglar- 
ious entry—and had stolen twenty min- 
utes of prayer to put her soul in order. 


A CATALOGUE was made of the ef- 
fects of the late Miss Bryany and a 
neat red label tied to each piece of fur- 
niture and ornament. On the day pre- 
ceding the sale, the front door was 
opened and intending purchasers and cu- 
rious neighbors crowded the premises. 
There were quite a number of dealers 
present. Though outwardly depreciating 
the value of the crucifix, several of them 
were inwardly determined to get it at all 
costs. The china, also, attracted a deal 
of notice; indeed the prospects of real- 
izing a round sum as a result of the sale 
were excellent. 
In the late afternoon, when the crowd 
had’ somewhat diminished, Lavinia 
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Brooker unostentatiously entered the 
house. She stepped aside into Miss 
Bryany’s room to allow two dealers to 
pass. 

“Not a bad crucifix at all,” one of 
them was saying. 

“Yes, but there’s precious little market 
for that class of goods.” 

Lavinia shuddered. Her soul shrank at 
the thought of this beautiful thing be- 
ing spoken of as so much merchandise. 

“T’ll get it over as quick as I can,” 
she thought ; “else I shall make a fool of 
myself.” 

She threw a final glance round Miss 
Bryany’s room and noticed the old lady’s 
purse still lying on the dressing-table, 
seemingly no one having thought fit to 
remove it. 

“And now,” she said, when her foot- 
steps had taken her to the door of the 
back room, “for the last time.” 

A number of people had congregated 
before the crucifix, several of whom were 
afflicted with high-pitched voices. La- 
vinia longed for silence to make her 
adieux to her old friend and comforter. 
Confidences were impossible in all this 
noise. She wished she never had come. 

Then the crowd parted and gave her 
a view of the ivory figure on the cross. 

“Oh!” she gasped, and again, “Oh!” 
For about the neck of the figure was a 
red label bearing the words “Lot 39.” 
A hot flush of resentment surged to her 
cheeks and she started forward as-though 
to snatch away the offending message. 
Then in the midst of her impulse, she 
halted, wheeled about and hurried from 
the house, every fiber in her being cry- 
ing out against the shame which had 
keen done. 


HE sale was announced to begin at 

eleven-thirty on the following morn- 
ing. Lord Louis Lewis was one of the 
first arrivals. He was met in the hall 
by an excited clerk of the auctioneer’s 
staff. 

“Lot 39 has been stolen!” gasped the 
young man. 

“My memory for detail is as good as 
most men’s,” replied Lord Louis, ‘but 
I cannot, for the moment, recall what 
Lot 39 may have been.” 

“The crucifix,” said the clerk, “and it 
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was here when I locked up the house 
last night.” 

Lord Louis preserved his calm. “Has 
anything else been taken?” he demanded. 
“Are there any signs of a forcible entry 
having been made?” 

The clerk shook his head. “What had 
I better do, my lord?” he inquired. “In 
form the police?” 

Lord Louis stroked his nose. “They 
would hardly be likely to recover it in 
time for the sale,” he replied. “I think 
you had better leave the matter in my 
hands. Perhaps there is an explanation 
to be found and, at any rate, your pres- 
ent duties are more than sufficient to 
occupy you.” 

Outwardly unmoved he entered Miss 
Bryany’s bedroom, where, finding him- 
self alone, he allowed his expression to 
change to one of keen disappointment. 

“Now, I wonder who has taken it,” 
he said to himself—then added: “Poor 
Lavinia Brooker! I was going to buy 
that for you and now the pleasure of the 
deed is lost to both of us.” 

His hand fell on Miss Bryany’s purse, 
still lying on the dressing table. It was 
of no conceivable value to anyone and 


had not been included in any of the job 


lots of odds and ends. It occurred to 
him that the purse would form a little 
souvenir of his executorship of Cousin 
Mary’s estate;. accordingly he dropped 
it in the outer pocket of his coat and 
moved away to the drawing-room, where 
the voice of the auctioneer was already 
lifted in supplication. 


HE sale of Miss 
and effects realized a 
£6344/9/2%. 

Lord Louis returned to his hotel and 
after dining penned a short note to La- 
vinia advising her of her sudden acces- 
sion to the sum mentioned. He then took 
a cab and drove up the hill to Chadwick 
Street. 

The door of Number 14 was opened 
by, Lavinia’s landlady, and Lord Louis 
desired her to deliver the letter at once. 

“She’s upstairs,” responded the excel- 
lent woman. “Third landing—door on 
the right. Why don’t you slip up and see 
her yourself. I can’t go now, or the 


Bryany’s house 
profit of 
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milk’ll burn, and there never was such 
a one as me for forgetting things.” 

Accordingly Lord Louis slipped up- 
stairs, or rather walked up with his firm 
but quiet tread. As he approached the 
third landing he caught sight of a mir- 
ror which reflected an image through a 
half open door. The image was of a 
small woman on her knees before an 
ivory figure upon a cross of ebony. 

Lord Louis stopped to make sure his 
eyes did not deceive him. Then he turned 
about and descended the stairs. 

In the hall he encountered the land- 
lady, the immediate needs of the milk 
having been apparently forgotten. 

“Did you see ’er?” she asked. 

“No,” he replied. “It occurred to 
me that as the hour is late my call might 
be inopportune. I must induce you to de- 
liver the letter after all.” Pressing a 
half sovereign upon her, he retreated 
from the house. 

He walked slowly back to the hotel in 
a serious and reflective mood. 

“Tt’s up to you, Cousin Mary,” he said. 
“It is you who made a thief of Lavinia 
Brooker—for lack of trusting her. But 
what a pity—what a pity!” 

Emptying his pockets, before retiring 
to bed, he came across his cousin’s purse. 
Although he remembered perfectly what 
was in it, he opened the catch and tipped 
the contents into the palm of his hand. 
Four farthings, a three-penny bit, some 
pearl buttons, the broken crochet hook, 
the piece of paper, the stamp—and six 
golden sovereigns, a five-shilling piece 
and a latchkey. 

Lord Louis looked at the collection in 
amazement before the truth dawned on 
his brain. 

Lavinia Brooker might be a thief, but 
she had paid for what she stole with all 
her worldly goods—the savings of forty 
years at fifteen pounds a year. 

His eyes were a trifle dim as he wrote 
her a letter explaining that a slight er- 
ror had occurred in the amount he men- 
tioned in his previous note and that in- 
stead of her credit being £6344/9/21%4 
there was actually a matter of £6350- 
/14/2%4, due to her, which included the 
private sale of the crucifix omitted in the 
last statement. 








N “The Heart of a 
Man,” Hallie Erminie 
Rives is telling an ab- 
sorbing romance of 
the new South. 

Echo Allen lives in 
the fine old Allen home, 
around which = suburban 
streets have taken the place 
of the one-time rolling 
tobacco fields. Her father is 
a judge, her mother a cold 
patrician, and her brother 
Chisholm a young drunk- 
ard. The mother believes 
that a gentleman is a gentle- 
man, drunk or sober. But 
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down a decision that is 
pending, in favor of the 
liquor trust. 


YEAR passes in which 

Sevier does not try to 
see Echo. He has gone 
through the period keeping 
his resolve and now feels 
that he may again hope for 
the girl’s love. But the year 
has not brought Craig any 
_ nearer to his desires and he 
is desperate. The decision 
in the liquor case must be 
made soon and he is afraid 
Judge Allen will decide 








Echo has grown out of the 
old Southern idea that her mother still 
entertains in regard to drinking. 
Naturally this beautiful daughter of a 
leading family is much sought after by 
the young men of the district. Foremost 
among the girl’s admirers are Harry 
Sevier and Cameron Craig. Sevier is the 
product of the same inheritances and 
traditions as Echo herself. He has made 
a brilliant record as a criminal lawyer. 
His inherited wealth makes it possible 
for him to defend rich and poor alike, 
and his eloquence in pleading has become 
so famed that the society leaders of his 
little city come to the dingy courthouse 
to hear his cases. Craig, on the con- 
trary, is of the new rich, head of the 
liquor trust and a profligate, and as de- 


termined to win Echo as Sevier is. The . 


girl loves Sevier. 

Suddenly an unheard-of thing happens 
to Sevier. He loses the case for a rough 
Sawyer, accused of stealing, whom he 
had engaged himself to defend. Echo is 
amazed and puzzled. Only one person 
knows what has caused Sevier’s failure. 
Craig, the lawyer’s enemy, divines that 
Sevier’s usual eloquence failed because 
he was drunk. And he is right. For 
Sevier, in the hope of bolstering up his 
powers of appeal, has been drinking se- 
cretly in the privacy of his office. 

When Sevier comes to himself after 
the trial he suffers an agony of spirit, for 
he realizes that the man whom his fault 
has sent to the penitentiary is innocent. 

Craig asks Echo to marry him. She 
refuses. So, armed with this mighty 
weapon against Sevier, he takes the first 
opportunity to let Echo know what he 
is sure she will hate in his rival. When 
he tells her she refuses to believe. But 
Sevier comes upon them and overhears. 
With much humility and bitterness he 
tells Echo that what Craig has said is 
true. Silently he there vows never again 
to touch a drop of liquor, drops on one 
sarang kisses Echo’s hands and leaves 

er 

Craig, used to having whatever he 
wants, now is the more determined to 
win Echo. He is also determined that 
Judge Allen, Echo’s father, shall hand 


against him. He goes and 
demands from the Judge that he decide 
in favor of the liquor interests—for a wide 
search has shown him no flaw in the 
Judge’s character of which he has evi- 
dence to use as a club. 

Judge Allen is outraged. He walks 
to a window of his library to calm him- 
self before he speaks. Craig repeats his 
demand with an angry bang of his fist on 
a peculiar little inlaid desk. Through a 
crevice made by the jar of his blow ap- 
pears a-sheaf of old letters. He quickly 
puts them into his pocket before the 
Judge turns and rings for his butler to 
show Craig out. 


THE next day Sevier calls on Echo and 

is peg received. He is just tell- 
ing her of his victory over drink and 
his love for her when a hoarse cry from 
Judge Allen’s library sends Echo run- 
ning to her father. She finds him col- 
lapsed and picks up a photograph of a 
letter written by himself twenty years 
before. The letter was addressed to a 
woman and asks her to elope with him. 
Echo now understands the aloofness be- 
tween her father and mother, for this 
letter was written just before she was 


rn. 

Judge Allen recovers his composure. 
But that night he has almost decided to 
commit suicide to get away from the 
consequences of the one blot on his life, 
when Echo enters. She learns that some- 
how the fateful letters have fallen into 


-Craig’s hands and that he is holding them 


over her father with the threat to make 
them public unless he wins the decision 
he wants. She wrings a promise from 
her father that he will not use the re- 
volver he had taken from his desk and 
goes to her room to plan all through the 
night how she can save him. In the 
morning she leaves early, ostensibly to 
visit an aunt. But she has made her 
choice. Although she now wants more 
than ever to be the wife of Harry Sevier, 
since he has shown his manhood, she 
has made up her mind to go to the man 
who has become so repulsive to her—to 
marry Cameron Craig—if he will stop 
persecuting her father. 





Echo Allen calls Cameron Craig 
from his own house at midnight: 
“The letters .... you will 

give them into my hands 

.... when I am your 

wife?” 


CHAPTER XVI 
DERELICT. 


N Harry Sevier’s outer office his 
clerk glanced over his shoulder 
with a startled expression, his 

== law-book drooping from his 

fingers. ‘“That’s queer,” he muttered. 

“T never heard him laugh like that be- 

fore. Doesn’t sound like a joke, some- 

how.” 
He rose and tapped lightly on 
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inner door, which he had 

closed upon his employer 

a moment before. But 

there was no response, and 

he went back to his seat— 

and the volume he was study- 

ing. “Wonder if it was 

4 that note I gave him,” he 

speculated. 

The tap had fallen 

on deaf ears. Harry 

was sitting in the 

. other room, rigidly 

staring at the note 

in question. There 

was on him a feel- 

ing of actual phys- 

ical sickness. He did 

not know that he had 

laughed. At last he 

rose, and crumpling the 

written sheet into a ball, 

laid it in the fireplace and 

struck a match. He remained in a crouch- 

ing posture while the paper blazed mer- 

rily up. In the charring heat it crackled 

and opened, showing for a brief instant 

in the baleful, blackening light, the two 
sentences it had contained : 


Think as gently of me as you can. I 
can never marry you—never. 


He stood up dazedly and groped his 
way to a chair. So this was the end! 
She, Echo, whom he had thought so 
true, she had been playing with him— 


and now the game was over! To her he 
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.... Be love less or more 
he keeps it shut 
he pleases, but 
what it was before. 
Robert Browning. 
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had been only a puppet, a card in hand 
to be played off, discarded for the win- 
ning of the greater point. Poor, brainless 
fool that he was! He had been living 
in a fairy-tale, a castle in Spain, a 
fool’s-paradise, hugging a ridiculous 
dream that had had no reality, that had 
been but a chapter of coquetry, to which 
Echo now wrote finis! ‘Think gently!” 
* This was the epitaph of her flirtation 
with Harry Sevier—flung away, raked 
under, thrust from sight, a thing for 
the scarecrow and the scavenger! 

He got up, and going slowly to the 
window, stood many minutes with his 
forehead against the pane. 

What remained for him? To sweep 
out of his life the shards of that beau- 
tiful thing that lay destroyed forever? 
To saunter on, with hypocritical smirk 
and affected nonchalance, down the 
empty declivity*of professional habit, to 
an undesirable goal? To what end? Of 
what value had been his striving? 

There darted through his racked mind 
the sorry jingle that Chilly had once 
roared in his rooms: 


Money is dross. 
Loving is loss. 
There’s never a crown that is worth its 
cross. 
Life is a toss. 
Dying is moss. 
But booze—oh, bully old booze—is boss! 


Why not “cut it all,” as Chilly had 
longed to do? Plunge out along the 
numb, reckless way whose well-remem- 


bered milestones suddenly beckoned him 
—anyhow, anywhere, only to muffle the 
pain that plucked at him—to sodden and 
sink himself in blessed oblivion, like a 
stone in a pool! 


THING that had lain torpid and 

dormant in the dregs of Sevier’s be- 
ing thrust up its head. It was as though 
a chain snapped in his brain, and what 
had been shackled there reared,. savage 
and exultant. On the desk stood a pho- 
tograph in a silver frame. Once he had 
been used to turn this face-down when 
that cabinet was opened—a year ago! 
He picked it up now and with a sudden 
wrench of his powerful fingers bent 
and broke it across again and again, 
crushing metal and board into a shape- 
less, battered twist, and flung it into the 
fireplace. He snatched up a_ heavy 
paper-weight and with one _ blow 
smashed in the door of the little wall- 
cabinet. The glass fell in a shower of 
silvery tinkles to the floor. He seized 
the black bottle within, filled the dusty 
goblet to the brim and drank it off— 
once, twice, three times. 

He went into the main office. Its 
occupant was on his feet in alarm at 
the crash of shattered glass in the next 
room. “How much money is there on 
the premises?” demanded Sevier. 

The clerk looked in a drawer. “About 
sixty dollars. It’s the last payment 
on" 

“Give it to me,” said Harry shortly. 
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He pocketed the wad of bills the other 
handed him. “I’m going on a journey 
—abroad,” he said. “I. may be gone 
some time—in fact, I know I shall. 
Don’t forward anything, and close up 
the office till I return. You will draw, 
as usual, of course.” In another moment 
he was giving directions—over the com- 
plaisant wire—to his bank. He had al- 
ways kept his leisure clear by putting 
the small details of daily routine book- 
keeping, as he expressed it, ‘‘on the other 
fellow ;” however long his desertion, 
rent and camp-followers should be paid 
with regularity. 

Ten minutes later his valet, in a suit 
of spotless white linen, let him into his 
apartment. 

“I’m off for a vacation, Suzuki,” he 
said. “To-night, when Bob comes for 
orders, tell him to 
put the car uf 
till I want it. 
You can go to 
night-school 
and rub up /¥2 
your ‘Ying- f 3 
nen." 4 

The Jap- 
anese blinked 
“A’ right,” 
he said. 
“When we see 
you some 
more ?” 

“When I 
get back.’’ 
Harry lifted a 
book from the 
table. “Take 
this to Mr. 
Treadwell’s— 
his house, not 
his office—you 
understand? 
There’s no 
message; it 
belongs to 
him. Don't 
wait; go at 
once.” 


i 


Harry 

‘was sit- 

ting in 

the other 
room, rigidly 
staring at the 
note in question 
—‘* Think o 
me as gently as 
you can. I can 
never marry 
you—never.’”’ 


re 


\ JHEN he had closed 
the outer door on the 

valet, Harry drew a long 

breath. He opened another 
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door and listened. He could hear Aunt 
Judy rattling crockery in the kitchen, 
humming as she labored. He would be 
undisturbed ; the coast was clear. 

He went into his dressing-room and 
threw open the huge walnut wardrobe 
that effaced one wall. It was hung 
from end to end with clothing. He 
selected a cheap dun-colored suit which 
he had purchased abroad years before 
for a walking-tour, a flannel shirt and 
a slouch hat, companion of sundry long- 
ago fishing excursions. He took a nail- 
scissors and painstakingly cut from each 
article its maker’s name. In the bath- 
room, first with shears and then with a 
razor, he cut off his crisp dark beard: 
never, since his college days abroad, had 
he seen his own face like that. 

Finally arrayed, he regarded himself 
in the cheval-glass. The Harry Sevier 
of sumptuous apparel and _ perfect 
grooming, the familiar spirit of the 
place, was gone. In his stead there stood 
an unfamiliar presence, with smooth- 

shaven chin and knockabout cloth- 

ing. And the stranger looked from 
the depths of the mirror with a 
gaze from which something 
tempered and remorseful had 
vanished, a gaze of 

avid recklessness 

and strange, 

irresponsi- 

ble dar- 

ing, 
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the look of one standing on the sheer 
verge of any hazard, welcoming any 
throw of the dice, fearing nothing and 
caring nothing. 

As he stood, his hand encountered a 
small hard object in his pocket. He 
drew it out. It was a ring, roughly 
made and holding an uncut emerald al- 
most square in shape. He remembered 
that once, in the woods, he had bougnt 
it for a whim from some gipsy caravan— 
a luck-ring. Much luck it had brought 
him! Well, it was the gipsy-road now 
for him. He drew off his seal ring and 
thrust the other on his finger in its 
place. 

He went quickly out the front door 
and down to the entrance, pulling his 
hat-brim well over his eyes on issuing 
to the street. As he did so, he grazed a 
lady leisurely passing. It was the plump 
and pretty Mrs. Spottiswode. Her 
glance met his fairly, but there was no 
sign of recognition; she only drew her 
trim, modish skirt away from the con- 
tact as she passed on. 

He walked more rapidly now. He 
could scarce keep from running—would 
have done so, but for the thronging 
crowds. The brandy he had drunk in 
the office had roused the devil of crav- 
ing; it was in his throat now like the 
rasp of hot sandpaper. At the edge of 
the open square which held the railroad 
station, he plunged into a saloon and 
pushed through its groups of loungers 
to the bar. 

“A flask of whisky—the best you 
have,” he said. : 

The bartender wiped his hands on his 
duck jacket and took down a squat 
bottle. “O. and S.,” he said affably. 
“Just blown in to town?” 

Harry stared him in the eye. “Wrap 
that thing up, and be quick about it!” 
was his answer. 

The man in the duck jacket muttered 
something under his breath, banged the 
package on the bar and rang up the 
payment on the cash-register with an 
angry jingle. 

Harry thrust his purchase under his 
arm, went out, crossed the square and 
climbed aboard a train that was drawing 
out. He went rapidly forward to the 
smoker; there he—and the bottle he 
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carried—would be unnoticed. As he sat 
down in the rear seat, the conductor 
passed by. Harry had no ticket. He 
handed him a Dill. 
“Where to?” asked the other, briefly. 
“How far do you go?” 
“Birmingham.” 
“To Birmingham, then,” said Harry. 


HE afternoon wore on; station after 

station went by. The man in the 
rear, seat sat with his eyes straight be- 
fore him, moveless except as from time 
to time he lifted a bottle to his lips and 
drank thirstily, avidly. The frenzied 
pain was gone now, leaving only a dull 
ache; and gradually, very gradually, 
this too slipped away into the void. He 
was now once more the man who had 
fled in his motor from the face of a 
convict in a courtroom, flying through 
the dark in a jumbled dream. 

Night fell, with its cool breeze 
through the windows, its glimpses of 
quiet, watching stars, of white mists 
wreathing across the meadows, of yel- 
low lights. But Harry took no heed. 
Only hours later, when the train rolled 
into a great rotunda, did he turn his 
head. He did not know where he was. 
He did not even wonder. He rose, 
kicked the emptied bottle under the seat 
and lcft the train. 

He went out of the station, crossed 
the street and plunged aimlessly down 
a narrow alley toward the water-front. 


CHAPTER XVII 


LIKE A THIEF IN THE NIGHT 


THE potations in the smoking-car had 


had their first effect. Harry had 
passed from the jumbled dream now— 
was safe enisled in that strange fourth- 
dimensional empire into which he had 
first wandered during that wild night- 
ride in his motor, that region of tense 
consciousness that was yet without rule, 
in which every sense was acute, his 
brain clear as ice, but where impressions 
recorded themselves without codrdina- 
tion. 

As he went farther, the dwindling 
signs of respectability vanished. He was 
now below the city’s “dead-line,” where 
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in segregated wantonness, vice and li- 
cense unrolled their audacities, fearless 
of police regulations. 

A hundred yards from the greasy 
docks lining the sluggish current from 
which a plumy mist was lifting, a wide- 
screened doorway showed a blaze of 
electric-light upon a patch of sawdust- 
covered floor. Through it poured the 
tinny blare of a phonograph hooting a 
comic song, mingled with rumbling 
laughter and raised voices. 

“Tough joint, eh?” The voice fell 
suddenly at his elbow. 

He turned. The speaker was red- 
cheeked and brisk, with dapper sophis- 
tication and inquisitiveness written all 
over him. His shining straw hat had a 
colored band; there were white pearl 
buttons on his patent-leather shoes; and 
a natty stick swung lightly from his 
gloved fingers. “I can see you don’t be- 
long with that crowd,” he said, nodding 
sagely toward the entrance. 

“No,” said Harry. He was staring at 
the speaker with a penetrating intensity, 
thinking that, but for coloring and cos- 
tume, they two somewhat resembled each 
other — speculating as to the slanting 
scar on the other’s right cheek, that 
might have been the memento of a rusty 
nail or of a pet panther—thinking of 
these things and of a thousand things 
beside, that were only remotely con- 
nected with either of them. 

“Neither do I, but I take a high dive 
into it now and then. Let’s go in and 
have a drink.” ; 

In Harry’s middle distance another 
more decorous swing-door vibrated to 
and fro, with a sharp smell of hops, a 
rattle of glasses, a voice—a reckless but 
good-humored voice—proposing a like 
libation. Beyond this in endless succes- 
sion were openings and reopenings of a 
locked cabinet that had hung somewhere 
on a wall, and farther yet, myriads of 
goblets, cut with shining prisms, reflect- 
ing rainbow colors on spotless napery. 
A drink? ‘ 

“Why not?” he said, and striking 
open the door, led the way into the 
noisy interior, reeking with stale odors, 
with strong tobacco-smoke, with carouse 
and profanity. He strode across the 
floor, shouldering his “way  uncere- 
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moniously through the press, and sat 
down at a small deal table that was 
unoccupied. His companion seated him- 
self opposite. He was looking at Harry 
with critical admiration, noting his lithe, 
athletic build and the certain, confident 
swing of his movements. His eye 
lighted. 

“Gad!” he said, with a little laugh, 
“to tell the truth, I wouldn’t have cared 
to come in here alone, though I’ve been 
in a good many shady boozeries. Allow 
me to introduce myself. My name’s John 
Stark—that’s the name ‘I play under, 
that is. I’m an actor. I’m trying out 
a new play,’ ‘The Jailbird.’ Perhaps 
you’ve seen the billboards.” 

“Of course,” said Harry. The title 
sprang instantly into his mind, blazoned 
on a gaudy billboard against a maple- 
shaded street : 


Do not Fail to See This Talented Star 
in His Gripping Drama, 
“THE JAILBIRD.” 


It multiplied, stamping itself on a thou- 
sand walls, a chromatic procession 
tumbling into the distance. 

The other nodded in a self-satisfied 
way. “It’s a great play. Got the real 
human dope in it. It'll go big, too. 
That’s why I come to these places—to 
study ‘business.’ See that teamster with 
the pockmarked face and the tattoo en 
his arm? What a make-up that would 
be!” 

The burly, half-drunken driver, in 
red-flannel shirt with a snake-whip under 
his arm, his back to the bar, poured from 
a gurgling black bottle. “Hear what it 
says?” he hiccoughed. “It’s good— 
’s good—’s good—’s good—’s good!” 

John Stark withdrew his eyes from the 
fascinating study, as a waiter, in an 
apron that had in some remote epoch 
aspired to white, with a strip of soiled 
toweling thrown over one arm, ap- 
proached with a surly “Well?” 

“T’ll take a silver fizz,’”’ said the actor. 

“The same,” said Harry, “—and be 
quick about it!” 

The harsh admonition thrust across 
the noise. The phrase had no meaning 
to Harry; it had been merely the echo 
of another bidding that he had given 





It was the plump and pretty Mrs. Spottiswode. Her glance 
met his fairly, but there was no sign of recognition. 
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at some other time, in some other world, 
repeating itself now when the hidden 
spring of association was touched. But 
it brought a resentful glare from the 
waiter. The loungers standing nearest 
shuffled truculently, and the teamster by 
the bar turned an ugly look upon them. 
The man in the dingy apron thumped 
down a black demijohn on the table. 
“Take it straight or not at all,” he said 
in a surly tone. 


HARRY’S companion poured both 

glasses. He leaned across the table 
with sparkling eyes. “I’m in the title- 
role,” he confided. ‘The story is like 
this: I’m a business man, and the other 
chap—he has a grudge against me—has 
me in his power. He’s the Great What 
Ho—a regular top-notcher, plenty of 
money, a winner with the women— 
horses, steam-yacht, everything. The 
house he lives in was mine, but he’s got it 
by trickery and seized it while I was 
abroad. I come back and find him in 
possession. But in the house,—he doesn’t 
know this, you see,—hidden behind a 
panel in the library, are papers that will 
show him-up and put him behind the 


bars. I’ve got to have those papers, and 
the only way is to get into the place and 
take them.” 

He paused and sipped from the glass 
before him; then he resumed: 


“Curious thing, luck! I’ve had no 
end of trouble getting up the scenery, 
but to-day I saw exactly the lay-out I 
want to picture—a whacking big house 
in this very town. Right in the heart 
of the city, too, not a mile from here, 
but shut in from the road. Belongs to 
about the richest man in the place. I 
photographed it for my scene-painter. 
Look here.” 

He took a pencil from his pocket and 
sketched rapidly on the deal table-to 
as he went on. , 

“It’s set in trees, and there’s a wide, 
oval porch along the front—like this,— 
fine old Southern effect, eh >—with Cape 
jessamine bushes under the windows. A 
long wing runs down one side—here. 
In there is the library. I come on ina 
kind of prologue, no lines—shadows and 
moonlight, town-hall clock striking off 
one side—you know. I’m desperate. I 
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try the doors. They’re locked, of course. 
But there’s a little window on the sec- 
ond floor that’s open. I climb up a 
trellis and crawl in. There I am in the 
house.” 

He stopped and emptied his glass. 

“There’s a two-minute dark—no cur- 
tain, but a quick change; then lights 
up, and the stage shows the Great What 
Ho’s library, with me on the threshold, 
for the opening scene. I get the papers 
from the panel; and just then—” 

“Yes, yes,” said Harry. He had been 
staring steadily at the other—staring 
with his outcr eyes, but with that curi- 
ous inner vision which was the gift of 
the intoxicant he had drunk, seeing him- 
self, detached and moving through the 
significant scene that was being sketched 
before him. He reached forward and 
gripped the actor by the arm. “And 


then?” he demanded. 
A STILLNESS had struck the noisy 
babble, and Harry’s mental connec- 
tion on a sudden broke. A young woman 
in the red jersey and poke-bonnet of the 
Salvation Army had passed about the 
room and was-now standing by the 
table. She stretched out her tambourine. 
“If you please, gentlemen,” she said. 

Harry laid a silver half-dollar in the 
tambourine, and his companion did the 
same; then the waiter who had served 
them spoke to her, good-humoredly 
enough, after his kind: ““You’ve got your 
money ; clear out, now.” 

“And be quick about it!” said Harry 
distinctly. 

The qualification had not the excuse 
of proprietorship, and it roused fury in 
the sluggish minds about them, to whom 
it appeared extraneous and gratuitous, 
a smug insult of one who from his man- 
ner belonged to a class that despised 
them, offered to one whose daily habit 
proved she did not. With an oath the 
drunken teamster of the pockmarked 
visage lurched forward, rolling a red- 
flannel sleeve along a hairy biceps. 

The dingy Ganymede thrust him 
back. . “Leave him to me!’ he ground 
out savagely, and turning, he struck 
at Harry with envenomed force. 

The fist, however, did not reach 
home. Harry’s brain and eye were work- 
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ing with the deadly precision of the 
trained and practised athlete. There 
was a lightning-like parry —a crisp, 
smashing blow in return. Then suddenly 
there was riot in that room—a red, surg- 
ing mass of hands that tore, of thrown 
missiles, of shattering glass, through 
which sounded a shrill whistle and the 
tattoo of a baton on the pavement out- 
side. 

Two minutes later Harry stood un- 
hurt in the open air, and a bluecoat 
held the door against a cursing pande- 
monium. ‘Run, you fool!” he panted. 
“T can’t hold it but a minute. Run!” 

And Harry ran. Not from fear or 
dread, but in instant response to that 
mental spur, without reason, or logic, or 
conscious thought. It was close on mid- 
night; the more decorous streets into 
which he presently emerged were de- 
serted, for intermittent clouds were now 
blotting the moonlight, and a sprinkle 
of rain was falling. The sparse pedes- 
‘ trians stared or shrank away, but none 
followed, and no patrolling guardian of 
the law forbade. He ran without direc- 
tion or purpose, until suddenly—he 
halted. 


E had come to the side of a great 

enclosure, the grounds of a mansion 
surrounded by a high stone wall with 
tiled top, in which was set a gate with 
tall posts holding dim-lighted yellow 
globes. It was not at these, however, 
that Harry was looking; his gaze went 
beyond, where, touched by the rainy 
moonlight, stretched the long facade of 
a Colonial house with a wide, oval 
porch. At one side was a wing, with 
a lattice climbing over its doorway, and 
the damp air was full of the scent of 
jessamine. 

He stiffened. The contours fell with 
fateful correspondence over another 
picture which had been etched on his 
brain that night with the sharp outlines 
of a photographic plate. The old 
spring had been touched, and the eerie 
mechanism was responding. It was his 
own house, but now it sheltered the 
Great What Ho, and in that wing was 
hidden the thing he must secure for his 
own salvation ! 

Harry entered the gate and crept 
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across the lawn warily, from bush to 
bush. In the curious dual consciousness 
that seemed to divide his self. into two 
independent yet identical entities, he had 
no sensation of strangeness that he 
should already have made that slinking 
journey once before, that each detail 
should possess the quality of predestina- 
tion. In the shadow of the ivied walls 
he softly tried the front door. It was 
locked, but he had known it would be. 
He looked up; he had known what he 
should see—the small window in the 
wing, open, as he could see from the 
swaying of the light curtain in the air. 

He crept to the lattice and deftly and 
softly drew himself up. No twig 
snapped; scarce a leaf rustled beneath 
his careful movements. In a moment 
he touched the sill of the open window 
and slid inside. 

He was in an upper hall, and soft, 
luxurious carpet was under his feet. By 
the dim light from the window he crept 
noiselessly down the stair. There be- 
fore him stood the door behind which 
lay the thing he must have. He put his 
hand on the knob, turned it softly and 
opened the door. 

The mental picture which he had been 
tracing suddenly frayed and vanished 
like a dissolving view. The room was 
brightly lighted. At one side stood a 
great safe, beside the steel door of which 
stood two men, one tall and thin, whose 
eyes glittered through the holes of a 
black cambric mask, the other short and 
stocky, with red-rimmed eyes and a shock 
of sand-colored hair. 

They stood like setters at point, 
crouching tensely forward, and the lat- 
ter held a pistol leveled at him. 


CHAPTER XVIII 
THE PRICE 


W!TH the sudden disintegration of 

the mental picture he had been 
tracing, and the instant stoppage of the 
tense action of mind and body, Harry 
came to himself. He awoke, as he had 
done on the night of the trial with the 
abrupt halt of his motor at the railroad- 
crossing—awoke instantly to knowledge 
of himself, but dazed and shaken, grasp- 
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ing at phantasmagoric fragments that 
were swiftly dissolving in his brain, in 
a bewilderment in which he could only 
stare voicelessly at the black mask that 
confronted him, at the round muzzle that 
spelled danger. 

The man of the sand-colored hair 
spoke: “It aint him,” he said in a low 
voice. “Not one of the servants, either.” 
He stepped forward. “How did you 
get in?” ; 

“T don’t—know,” said Harry. “Yes, 
I—I fancy it was through a window.” 

“What did you come for?” 

“T wanted to—get something.” 

There was an instant’s pause. Then 
his questioner came forward with a cat- 
like tread. His free hand busied itself 
in deft exploration. “No gun on him,” 
he said. 

Something like a chuckle came from 
behind the mask. “I reckon he’s telling 
the truth, but he’s a new one, and we 
scared about all out of his head there 
ever was in it!” ; 

The other turned to one side, where 
a heavy. portiére screened an alcove, 
parted the curtains and set a chair in 
the hidden space. He pointed to it. 


“Sit there,” he gruffly commanded, and 
to the man in the mask he added: “Get 
on with your part of the job. We wont 
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take no risks—lI’ll take care of him: 

Harry sat down. The dreamlike frag- 
ments at which he had been grasping 
were gone now into thin air, and out 
of the misty limbo the past was growing 
back: the note, he had received, the 
smashed wall-cabinet, the fiery drink 
that scorched his throat, his mad mas- 
querade, the boarding of the train at the 
station, the friendly, stupefying flask, 
then flight, on and on—and then, this 
lighted room, the safe, the leveled weap- 
on! Into what sordid drama of the 
underworld had he wandered? 

He flinched at the pressure of a cold 
steel ring against his temple—the man 
with the sand-colored hair was “taking 
care” of him! The latter leaned for- 
ward and peered searchingly into his 
face. ‘“Haven’t I seen you before, some- 
wheres?” he asked. 

“Who knows?” said Harry. He had 
answered that look by one that, even as 
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he spoke, had opened to strange intelli- 
gence. The stocky frame, the small, red- 
rimmed eyes, the up-thrust, wiry hair, 
belonged to his client of that far-away 
trial, the man whom he had sent to a 
convict’s cell and» who now, by route of 
ball and stripe, had -fled to the dismal 
demesne of habitual criminality! “Who 
knows!” Paddy the Brick had not now 
the piteous, shrinking look that had 
been turned to his counsel in the court- 
room! The manhood was gone from the 
mottled features, which now wore the 
furtive look of the hunted. 

Paddy the Brick withdrew his eyes. 
The involuntary question had passed. 
There was, after all, little in the smooth- 
shaven countenance of the man he 
guarded to suggest a bearded face that 
his memory searched for. 

“Quiet!” warned the man in the 
mask, and kneeling by the safe door, 
resumed the delicate manipulation which 
had been so startlingly interrupted... He 
turned the combination swiftly “and 
deftly, his side-face pressed against the 
unyielding steel, his ear listening ‘in- 
tently to the fall of the tumblers. 

Harry sat silent and moveless, 
sharply conscious of the cold ring 
against his temple. Whither had his be- 
sotted flight carried him? To some dis- 
tant city, into another State, perhaps, 
where he now figured in a coarse and 
desperate adventure that might end any- 
where, in some shameful exposé which 
he could not foresee. In whose house 
was he? Whose money was it these 
night-prowlers sought? And what 
ironic demon had beckoned him here to 
play this passive part in the despoiling? 


HERE was suddenly a sharp click, 

a turn of the nickeled handle, and on 
mute hinges the safe-door opened. 
“So!” said the man in the mask com- 
placently. He began to pull open draw- 
ers and ransack pigeonholes, his fingers 
passing deftly through the papers they 
contained. 

On the instant there was a muffled 
sound in the hall outside—a door swing- 
ing to, and voices. 

“S-s-s!” The low hiss was an in- 
carnate menace. The man by the safe 
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R. PERICLES ROLLOP, 
president and general man- 
ager of the Rollop Manufac- 
turing Company, of River- 
bank, Iowa, stepped out of his motor- 
car at the door over which was the simple 

notice “Orrice,” and turning to the 

driver of the car, said: 

“Take the car home, Henry. Mrs. 
Rollop wants you to take her downtown. 
Then come here at noon. If Mrs. Rol- 
lop doesn’t. get through shopping by 
noon, she can come here with you to get 
me.” 

“Yes sir,” said Henry, and he threw 
in the clutch, and the car rolled down 
the street as noiselessly as a shadow. 
For a moment Mr. Rollop stood on the 
doorstep looking up and down the 
street, and then he entered his office. 

The office was in a building separate 
from the factory. The reason Mr. Rol- 
lop looked up and down the street was 
because this was the third week of the 
strike in the Rollop factory. During the 
second week, when he had brought the 
strike-breakers from Chicago, there had 
been trouble—bricks thrown, a head or 
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two damaged, and the usual strike an- 
noyances. For two days the Riverbank 
militia company had been held in readi- 
ness while the sheriff’s deputies coped 
with the strikers. On the third day the 
strikers seemed to acknowledge that 
mass force was unavailing. Since then 
all had been quiet, and the only evidence 
of the continuance of the strike-had been 
the pickets maintained in the street be- 
fore the factory. No more violence had 
been attempted, but the pickets walked 
to and fro, passing and repassing the 
sheriff’s men without a word. This very 
calmness wiis getting on Mr. Rollop’s 
nerves. He dreaded what it might por- 
tend. 

Mr. Rollop, when he entered his office, 
drew off his coat and hung it, and his 
hat, on the hook he always used for 
that purpose. He was a methodical man. 
Beside the hook hung a small mirror, and 
from the mirror hung a clean bristle hair- 
brush and a clean black rubber comb 
with short teeth. Mr. Rollop looked in 
the mirror, touched his hair ever so 
lightly on the left side with the brush, 
and drew the comb two or three times 
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through his reddish sideburns ; this fluff- 
ing them nicely, he turned to his desk. 
His face, in spite of all the washing to 
which he subjected it, was reddish,— al- 
most brick red in hue,—and his nose was 
generously bulbed. It was what one 
might call a meaty nose, and Mr. Rollop 
was what might be called a meaty 
man. 

His hair was blond, and when he 
flushed, it was lighter in tone than his 
face. He used immense quantities of 
nicely scented soap every day, but in 
spite of this the rounded crevices on 
either side of his nose were invariably 
oily. He was a prominent member of his 
church, wore gold-rimmed eyeglasses 
with a gold chain and neither drafk 
spirituous liquors, smoked tobacco nor 
chewed gum. His wife liked silk ruffles. 
She had the first pair of lorgnettes in 
Riverbank, and they were solid gold. 

Mr. Rollop was a prominent citizen 
and an exceedingly busy business man ; 
his wife was a prominent social factor 
and, under her misapplied flummery, a 
sweet, loving woman and wife. There 
were three children,—all charming little 


things with meaty noses,—and Mrs. 
Rollop was a good mother. She kept all 
her husband’s love-letters, and those she 
had written to him, in a trunk in the 


attic. They filled the trunk, and on 
rainy days Mrs. Rollop liked to sit be- 
side the trunk and read the love-letters. 
Mr. Rollop paid, or was to said to pay, 
the girls in his factory a very low wage, 
but he gave his church the best organ 
in Riverbank. The worst that was ever 
said about Mrs. Rollop was that she 
could never keep a cook over two 
weeks. 


R. ROLLOP seated himself at his 

mahogany desk, and after glanc- 
ing at his finger-nails, looked at his 
mail. He drew from his vest pocket a 
beautiful gold pencil that was attached 
to the end of his threadlike gold watch- 
chain, and made notations on the letters 
that lay before him, using neat, precise 
characters a little more refined than 
copy-book Spencerian, but quite as exact. 
The fifth piece of mail matter was a 
post-card, and when his eyes fell on it, 
his face flushed. 
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“Miss Murgatroyd!” 

“Yes, Mr. Rollop?” 

Mr. Rollop turned the card over and 
over, examining it with extreme care, and 
then, holding it by one corner, tapped on 
the edge of his desk. 

“See if that man Gubb—Philo Gubb 
—is in the telephone book. If he is, tell 
him I want to see him immediately ; if 
he is not, type a note and send George 
up with it. He has an office in the 
Opera House Block.” 

“Yes, Mr. Rollop.” 

“That’s all.” 

The card at which Mr. Rollop had 
stared was an ordinary United States 
post-card. It was addressed to Mr. Rol- 
lop in a hand evidently disguised. On 
the reverse, without a signature and 
without any explanation whatever, were 
these words: 


JUNE TENTH 


Nothing more. But this was enough. 
This date, standing alone on the expanse 
of the card, had a sinister appearance. 
Eight of these cards already lay in the 
top right-hand drawer of Mr. Rollop’s 
desk. The first had come the very day 
the violence of the strikers had ended, 
and one or two had arrived each day 
since. June tenth! 

Mr. Rollop, when he had received the 
fifth of the cards, had taken up the mat- 
ter with the postmaster, demanding that 
the writer of the cards be hunted out 
and punished. 

“Of course, Mr. Rollop,” said the 
postmaster, “I’m only too glad to do 
what I can for you, but honestly, I 
don’t think these cards come under the 
ban of the postal laws. They’re not 
threats or obscene or libelous—” 

“Not threats! With a strike at my 
factory! Threats? Of course they are 
threats! June tenth—that’s when some 
deviltry is going to occur. Why should 
anybody send me cards like that, giving 
that date over and over? June tenth! 
I’m going to be murdered, if you want 
to know what I think. If I don’t give in 
to the strikers by June tenth, I’m going 
to be done away with. That’s what I 
think these cards mean.” 

The postmaster shook his head. 

“Maybe!” he said; “but there’s noth- 
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ing on the cards that says so. Sending 
a date through the mails is not a crime. 
If these cards do mean that, we’ve got 
to wait until you are murdered—” 

“What!” 

“So we can connect a crime with the 
cards,” explained the postmaster. “No, 
I can’t call in the department’s detec- 
tives on a card that has nothing but an 
anonymous date on it. Now, if there 
was a black hand, or a skull and cross- 
bones—” 

“Well, what can you do?” 

“As a personal matter, and for you, 
Mr. Rollop, I'll try to learn who is send- 
ing these cards.” 

The postmaster had not discovered the 
sender of the cards. Each morning when 
Mr. Rollop discovered a new card bear- 
ing the date in his mail, the nervous- 
ness that had attacked his usually calm 
being grew greater. Quite privately he 
read his will to see that it was as he 
would have it; he went over his papers 
to see that his affairs were in good shape 
so that they might not give his executors 
too much trouble. He was worried and 


deeply worried. Any man would have 


been worried. It is not to be wondered 
that he sent for Philo Gubb. 


HE famous paper-hanger-detective, 

when the telephone-bell rang, was 
in his room on the second floor of the 
Opera House Block, bending over his 
open folding bed, taking a ladies’ 
skirt from a large cardboard box. On 
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lection of disguises. He dropped the skirt 
and turned to the telephone on the wall. 

“Yes’m, I’m he—yes’m, I can come 
right away immediately. Into what ca- 
pacity of profession does Mr. Rollop 
wish to consult me into—as a decorative 
artist or deteckative?” 

“Mr. Gubb wants to know whether 
you want him as a decorator or detec- 
tive,’ Miss Murgatroyd repeated to Mr. 
Rollop. 

For amoment Mr. Rollop stared at his 
desk. 

“Tell him I want him as a decorator,” 
said Mr. Rollop, a certain indirectness 
being a part of his nature. 

Mr. Gubb, with three sample-books 
of wall-paper under his arm, hastened 
to Mr. Rollop’s home. Miss Murgatroyd 
had neglected to tell Mr. Gubb he was 
wanted at the office. 

The Rollop home was a handsome 
edifice, designed by a Chicago architect 
according to Mr. Rollop’s own ideas of 
what a prominent and wealthy citizen’s 
home should be. Being somewhat con- 
servative, Mr. Rollop had ordered only 
sixteen towers and spires put on the 
house, but these were so happily placed 
that the house looked like a connois- 
seur’s collection of church steeples put 
out to air on top of a valuable collection 
of red brick bay- and bow-windows. Any 
aviator flying over Mr. Rollop’s house 
must have shivered with horror—the 





the skirt was a tag reading: ‘Skirt. 
Disguise No. 43-F.” Underneath this 
written legend was printed a sun, with 
rays, rising out of a sea of waves. All 
of this indicated that Philo Gubb had 
just received by express, from the 
Rising Sun Detective 
Bureau’s Correspondence 
School of Detecting’s Supply 
Department, the merchandise 
listed in that department’s 
catalogue as “No. 43-F; Fe- 
male Book-agent, Complete 
with Wig and Book (state 
whether blonde or brunette 
desired), $28.00,” and that 
Mr. Gubb was examining this 
most recent addition to his 
excellent and extensive col- 
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There were sofa-pillows on the chairs, the sofas, in the corners, 
against the walls and in the vacant grate. 
low smelled of violet sachet! 


And every pil- 
Mr. Gubb was deeply 
impressed by the refined elegance of all this. 
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least slip of the motor and he must have 
been impaled on at least three spires. 
The doorway was indicated by two red 
granite pilasters shaped like inverted 
coffins. On these was engraved the house 
number. The imaginative person, ap- 
proaching the front door, always had a 
feeling of discom- 
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The immediate impression upon entering 
the Rollop parlor was that, while Mr. 
Rollop might be a collector of spires 
and bay-windows, Mrs. Rollop was try- 
ing to corner all the sofa-pillows in the 
world, or at least trying to secure three 
specimens of every known variety. As 
a matter of fact, 





fort. Traced to its 
source, this was 
found to come 
from the thought : 
“My! I would be 
uncomfortable in 
my coffin if I was 
stood on my 
head!” This was 
suggested by ‘the 
granite pilasters. 

Mr. Gubb had 
no such feeling. 
He rang the bell, 
removed his hat 
and waited. Ina 
moment a maid 
opened the door. 

“Ts Mr. Rollop 
withinside?’’ 
inquired Mr. 
Gubb. 

“Huh? Rollop? 
No, Mr. Rollop 
aint, nor P Mrs. pa children. 
Rollop _ neither ; 
and if they was, 
they don’t buy 
nothing from peddlers 

Mr. Gubb stiffened. 

“I’m pleased to let you know the in- 
formation, young lady,” he said severely, 
“that I aint into the peddling business 
in no shape of form whatever. At the 
present moment of time I am into the 
decorating business. The name of my 
cognomen is P. Gubb, Esquire, and I’m 
here onto the request of Mr. Rollop.” 

“Well, Mr. Rollop aint here,” said 
the maid. “You can come in and sit 
down while I telephone down to his 
office and find out if he’s on his way 
home or what. He didn’t say anything 
about coming back.” 

Mr. Gubb entered the hall and passed 
through the sea-bead portiéres into the 
parlor. The portiéres fell together be- 
hind him with a pleasant, clicking noise. 





anyway.” 


“But this is an unusually serious case,” pleaded Mr. Rol- 
“I’m a married man, Mr. Gubb. 
I'm a valuable man to the town. It 
would be a great loss if I—if I 

must see that I—that I don’t pass away.” 


she was proud be- 
cause she had 
eighteen interest- 
ing varieties more 
than her nearest 
competitor. She 
had raffia pillows 
from wherever 
the raffia comes, 
and tapa pillows 
from wherever 
the tapa comes 
from, and_ silk 
pillows with the 
autographs of all 
her friends em- 
broidered thereon, 
and leather pil- 
lows with por- 
traits of celebri- 
ties pyrographed 
(where, oh, where 
has pyrography 
gone?) on them, 
and all kinds of 
silken and linen 
pillows, ruffled, 
corded and hem 
stitched. There were sofa-pillows on 
the chairs, the sofas, in the corners, 
against the walls and in the vacant grate. 

And every pillow smelled of violet 
sachet ! 

Mr. Gubb was deeply impressed by the 
refined elegance of all this. Better than 
ever before he understood why men and 
women crave wealth—without wealth, 
one must get along with only enough 
sofa-pillows for comfort (or at most with 
a few more than are comfortable). He 
glanced around for a sitting place not 
encumbered by _ sofa-pillows; there 
seemed no place but the top of the chim- 
ney of the long legged and brilliantly 
brassy piano-lamp, and as this was evi 
dently intended as neither a seat nor a 
lighting instrument, Mr. Gubb stood in 
the middle of the floor, holding his sam- 





I have a wife 
You 


away. 
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ple-books and glancing around the room 
with keen, birdlike eyes, his widely ex- 
tended nostrils inhaling violet sachet. 

The maid entered. With an air of 
almost unpleasant familiarity and con- 
tempt she took a sofa-pillow from the 
top of the center-table and tossed it into 
one corner of the room. She teok three 
sofa-pillows from a chair and dropped 
them under the piano. 

“T can’t get Mr. Rollop now;; the line 
is busy. You can put your books down 
here and sit down there, and I’ll try to 
get him again in a minute,” she said. “If 
you get tired waiting, you can walk 
around and look at the pictures on the 
sofa-pillows.” 

Mr. Gubb placed his three small sam- 
ple-books on the table and sat down. 

“Mrs. Rollop seems to have a nice 
considerable lot of numerous sofa-pil- 
lows,” he said. 

“Honest, aint it awful!’ said the maid. 
“The way these ladies have gone crazy 
over them sofa-pillows would make a 
cow laugh, wouldn’t it? Honest, they 
make a girl’s work tribble times what it 
ought to be. And the way they cherish 
them! You’d think the pillows were 
snow angels, with all the ‘Maggie! please 
don’t handle that pillow like that!’ and 
‘Maggie, are you sure your hands are 
clean?’ I tell Mamie—she’s my sister— 
she don’t know when she’s well off.” 

“Few folks seldom know when they 
are aware of that and not,” said Mr. 
Gubb. 

“IT guess that’s so,” said Maggie. 
“But Mamie—she’s the leader of the 
girl strikers down at Rollop’s—says—” 

She was interrupted by a voice in the 
hall, calling “Maggie!” softly. 

“Come on in, Mame,” said Maggie. 
“There’s nobody here but a paper-hanger 
man. Mr. Gubb, this is my _ sister 
Mamie.” 

As Mamie Dwiggers parted the bead 
curtains Mr. Gubb arose and bowed. 
In her hand Mamie Dwiggers carried a 
considerable quantity of papers, pam- 
phlets and similar forms of light litera- 
ture. Mr. Gubb removed his sample- 
books from the table, and Mamie smiled 
her thanks and placed her impedimenta 
.where the sample-books had been. 

“T can’t stay long or I wouldn’t in- 
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terrupt you,” she said pleasantly. “You 
were telling me about Mr. Rollop, Mag- 
gie.” 

“Oh! nothing much! He’s worried, 
that’s all,” said Maggie. “I don’t know 
whether you care to know it, but I 
thought maybe it was a straw to show 
which way the wind was blowing. He’s 
such a smooth man, Mame. Nothing 
rattles him. Even the brick throwing 
didn’t ; but the last few days he has been 
worried. He shows it: he don’t eat; he 
sits glooming at the floor—you know 
how a man acts when he is worried; 
that’s how he is acting.” 

“Does he ever speak about the strike ?”’ 

“Not in the house here—not a word. 
How are you making out?” 

Mamie smiled a sinister smile; that is 
to say, she smiled with the left side of 
her face only, and her eyes flickered shut 
and open again. 

“You wait and see, kid!’ she said. 
“Well, I’ve got to be trotting along. 
We have a meeting this morning. Goo’- 
by!” 


Me: GUBB was surprised to see the 

leader of the girl strikers in Mr. 
Rollop’s very parlor. It suggested with 
what ease a violent minded striker might 
find an opportunity to harm Mr. Rollop. 
Mamie picked up her papers and went 
out (the back way), and Maggie ac- 
companied her to the hall door. Mr. 
Gubb heard Maggie trying the telephone 
again, and he replaced his three sample- 
books on the center-table. In a minute 
Maggie returned. 

“Rollop is as mad as hops,” she an- 
nounced. ‘‘He says you were to come to 
the office and not to the house. I h-ard 
him giving his stenographer fits. He says 
you are to come down there and not 
waste a minute in getting there, either.” 

“Nobody mentioned into the message 
whence or whither I was to come to,” 
said Mr. Gubb, and he gathered up his 
sample-books again. Maggie opened the 
front door for him, and he passed be- 
tween the coffin-like pilasters which, had 
Mr. Gubb but known it, were gruesomely 


“suggestive as they stood flanking ‘the 


door, of a man who was in fear for his 
life. 
The graduate (and holder of a first- 
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class diploma) of the Rising Sun De- 
tective Bureau’s Correspondence School 
of Detecting walked toward the lower 
end of town and Mr. Rollop’s office as 
rapidly as possible and entered the office 
in a remarkably short time after he 
had left Mr. Rollop’s house. Mr. Rol- 
lop was gazing out of the window. He 
had been walking the floor with agita- 
tion showing in every step, and three 
times he had snapped at Miss Murga- 
troyd instead of answering her in his 
usually calm and oily manner. He led 
Mr. Gubb into his inner office and closed 
the door. He stood on a chair and closed 
the transom. 

“TI fetched down along with me some 
of the most superiorest samples of wall- 
paper hangings—‘‘Mr. Gubb began, but 
Mr. Rollop snapped off his words. 

“T don’t want ’em!” he ejaculated. 


““Gubb, you’re a detective of some sort, 
aren't you?” 

“T am one of the best kind of sorts,” 
said Mr. Gubb rather haughtily. 

“Very well! You’re a detective, and 
that’s what I want. I told Miss Murga- 
troyd I wanted a paper-hanger because” 


—he lowered his voice—“‘this is a serious 
matter. I’m threatened. My life is 
threatened. I’m in dire danger. I don’t 
want anyone to know I’m employing you, 
or the fiends that mean me harm might 
hasten their miserable work. You un- 
derstand ?” 

“You want me to work onto the case 
into a entirely unknown and secretive 
manner,” said Mr. Gubb. 

“Just that!’ said Mr. Rollop. 

“Then,” said Mr. Gubb, “I'll have to 
disguise myself up.” 

“You know more about that than I 
do,” said Mr. Rollop. “But at any rate 
I want the office out there to think you 
are here as a paper-hanger. Open your 
sample-books, and I’ll call Miss Murga- 
troyd in and ask her what she thinks 
of one of the papers for use on this 
office.” 

Mr. Gubb placed the three sample- 
books on the desk, and as he did so and 
removed his hand, an oblong card fell 
to the floor, turning over once or twice 
in its fall. Mr. Rollop reached down 
and picked it up. Instantly his face be- 
came purple. He stared at the card and 
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breathed like a sprinter at the end of 
a run. 

“Where did you get this?” he 
manded angrily. 

“This” was the card. It was an ordi- 
nary United States post-card, and it had 
never passed through the mails, for it 
was not postmarked, but it was addressed 
on one side to Mr. Rollop at his office 
address, and on the other side were the 
words: 


de- 


June Tenth! 


Nothing more! the two words in the 
disguised hand were all the reverse of 
the card contained. Mr. Gubb looked 
at it with interest. There was but one 
place where he could have picked up the 
card. He had placed his sample-books 
on the center-table at Mr. Rollop’s home, 
had removed them while Mamie, the 
strike-leader, placed her papers there, 
and had again placed his sample-books 
on that same spot. Mr. Gubb allowed his 
eyes to assume their most unintelligent 
expression. 

“Before proceeding into details of 
particulars,” he said, “it would be quite 
desirably usual to discuss the terms of 
how much the remuneration of the pay 
for the job will be, and other etcetery 
so forths.” 

Mr. Rollop immediately mentioned a 
sum that was entirely satisfactory to Mr. 
Gubb, and then explained the mystery of 
the anonymous post-cards. When he had 
done this, and Mr. Gubb had examined 
the post-cards that had arrived by mail, 
Mr. Rollop listened while Mr. Gubb 
gave his theory of how the unmailed 
post-card had come into his possession. 
As Mr. Gubb proceeded, Mr. Rollop ut- 
tered “Oh!” and “Ah!” from time to 
time. 

“T knew it!” he said when Mr. Gubb 
had concluded. ‘““They’re after my life! 
They mean to get me. Maggie goes to- 
night—” 

He hesitated. 

“If I don’t discharge her, you might 
get at her sister through her, huh?” he 
asked. 

“T was about to remark the same sug- 
gestion if you hadn’t done it onto the 
moment I was about so to do,” said Mr. 
Gubb. 
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“Then she stays!” said Mr. 
“Now, Gubb, do you think 
handle this case?” 

“Into no manner of case what I ever 
went into,” said Mr. Gubb, “have I yet 
up to this time made a failure.” 

“But this is an unusually serious case,” 
said Mr. Rollop, and his voice was al- 
most pleading in its urgency. “I’m a mar- 
ried man, Mr. Gubb. I have a wife and 
children. I’m a valuable man to the 
town. Everyone respects me. It would 
be a great loss if I—if I passed away. 
You must see that I—that I don’ t pass 
away.” 

“Such will be the intention of my 
duty into this case,” agreed Mr. Gubb. 

“And I want you to find the writer of 
these threats,” said Mr. Rollop, touch- 
ing the post-cards. “I think we know 
who it is, Mr. Gubb. I think there is no 
doubt of that. But we want jailing 
proof.” 

“I will leave no shape of manner 
of doubt as to whom indited the 
writing onto them cards,” said 
Mr. Gubb. 

Although far from com- 
fortable in his mind, Mr. 

Rollop was compelled to be 

satisfied with this. He then 

had Mr. Gubb open the 
sample-books, and called 

Miss Murgatroyd from the 

outer office and showed her 

the samples. 
Miss Murga-_ 
troyd was 
greatly= 
interested 
and made 
some really 
tasteful 


Rollop. 
you can 
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“But that is outrageous,” said Miss 
Murgatroy d, “—to paper a little room 
like this!” 

“Mr. Gubb may do a little paper- 
hanging at my house in between,” said 
Mr. Rollop, and. Miss Murgatroyd ap- 
peared to feel better. She was an ex- 
ceedingly keen young woman, with the 
interests of her employer entirely at 
heart, and she had no intention of letting 
Philo Gubb dilly-dally on the job. 


HE next few days were, for Mr. 
Gubb, exceedingly busy. In order to 
calm any suspicions Miss Murgatroyd 
might have, Mr. Gubb felt it impera- 
tive that he should do at least a little 
paper-hanging in Mr. Rollop’s office each 
day. Luckily the paper Miss Murga- 
troyd has chosen had to be ordered from 
Chicago, and Mr. Gubb, with keen di- 
plomacy, ordered only half 

enough. By discovering that 

the walls were, or had been, 

damp, he was able to put a 

coat of size on them before 

they were fit for the pa- 

per. The paper Miss 

Murgatroyd had chosen 

was a fleur-de-lis pattern, 

and Mr. Gubb carefully 

hung the first few strips 

upside down. By these 

and similar ruses Mr. 

Gubb was able to make 

the job drag, so that 

a 

small amount of 

work each morn- 

ing. Miss Mur- 

ae- gatroyd 
ey fretted over 
* the delay, 





suggestions, 
and Mr. 
Rotlop 
chose one 
of the papers she most strongly recom- 
mended. 

“Very well, then, Gubb,” he said in 
his oiliest tone, ‘we will get at the job 
this afternoon. This is the fourth of 
June. When can you have it finished?” 

“Onto or before the tenth,” said Mr. 
Gubb, “if not previously in advance of 
that day and date.” 


into hand with the strikers. 


“From now henceforth onward,” said Mr. Gubb, “Mary Jones isheat but she 
Wont somebody 
sign something to show the anger of hatred I feel against Mr. Rollop?” 


could do 
nothing, 
and she 
never suspected that Mr. Gubb was act- 
ing as a detective and not as a decorator. 

After due consideration of the case 
upon which he was working, Mr. Gubb 
fully appreciated its difficulties. Some 
one was writing the post-cards to Mr. 
Rollop. Of that there could be no rea- 
sonable doubt, for post-cards do not 
write and mail themselves. That Mamie 


lead me to where I can 
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Dwiggers, the strike-leader, was writing 
them might or might not be the case. 
That Mr. Gubb had, immediately after 
Mamie Dwiggers had rested her papers 
on Mrs. Rollop’s center-table, picked up 
one of the cards there, might have 
seemed enough proof that she wrote 
them, but not to a keen mind like Philo 
Gubb’s. Mamie Dwiggers might have 
meant to mail the card for another per- 
son. Certainly Mamie Dwiggers herself 
did not mean to murder Mr. Rollop, and 
even if she had written the cards, she 
was probably only one person in the 
conspiracy. Mr. Gubb decided he must 
worm himself into the secret councils of 
the strikers. 

To do this he proceeded with the ut- 
most duplicity. In his room he looked 
over his array of disguises, and after se- 
rious thought he decided that disguise 
No. 43-F, Female Book-Agent, com- 
plete with Wig and Book (state whether 
blonde or brunette desired) was the 
best. The book, which seemed the feature 
that indicated the female book-agent 
most directly, he did not take with him, 
but he placed the blonde wig on his 
head, donned the dress and shoes, pinned 
the hat on top of the wig and touched 
his nose lightly with white powder. Thus 
arrayed, it may be said that, if he did 
not look like a female book-agent, he did 
not look like anything else a human 
being had ever seen. 

So dressed, and with a small ofl-board 
lunch-box in his hand, Mr. Gubb en- 
tered Mr. Rollop’s factory at the time 
when the strike-breakers entered it to 
go to work. No sooner had he appeared 
than the foreman came up to him. 

“Now, then!” he exclaimed rudely; 
“what’s this? What do you think this is, 
a merry masquerade-party? What’s the 
idea? Who are you?” 

“Me?” said Mr. Gubb. “I’m a strike- 
breaking worker coming to work. My 
name is Mary Jones.” 

“Oh, it is, is it!’ said the foreman in 
an unpleasant voice. “I guess you are 
about as much of a Mary as I am! I 
guess you’ve got your name wrong; my 
guess is your name is Quickly Bounced. 
I don’t know whether you are a spy or 
plain crazy, but out you go! One, two, 
out!” 
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Mr. Gubb’s plan had been to enter the 
factory as a worker and immediately 
leave again, going over to the strikers 
as a new recruit to their ranks. While 
the plan did not work exactly as he had 
expected, one part of it came about ac- 
cording to program. He left the factory 
immediately. With one hand on Mr. 
Gubb’s shoulder and the other on his 
waist-line, the foreman ran him rapidly 
toward the closed door. Luckily the 
door opened outward, in accordance with 
the fire regulations, or Mr. Gubb might 
have spoiled the door. 

When he had pulled his skirts over his 
trousers and replaced his wig and hat 
on his head, Mr. Gubb looked around. 
At first he was a trifle dazed, but this 
was largely because he had put the wig 
on his head with the rear side foremost. 
When he had turned the wig around, he 
was less dazed and was able to see other 
things than blonde hair. On the walk 
across the street from the factory, the 
sheriff’s deputies and the strikers’ pickets 
were gathering in a group. 

“It’s Gubb,” said one of the deputies. 
“He’s detecting something. He is al- 
ways detecting something when he wears 
crazy clothes.” 

Mr. Gubb arose and brushed the dust 
from his garments. With the stately gait 
of a camel he walked to the group. 

“That finishes up all I desire to want 
to have to do with scabs,” he said firmly. 
“From this moment of time onwards into 
the future I am onto a strike.” 

Several strike-pickets and 
cheered heartily. 

“That’s the idea!” some one cried. 

“From now henceforth onward,” said 
Mr. Gubb, “Mary Jones is heart into 
hand with the strikers. Wont somebody 
lead me to where I can sign something to 
show the anger of hatred I feel against 
Mr. Rollop?” 

“Hey, Jim!” said one of the deputies 
to one of the pickets; “you take him, 
why don’t you?” 

“T aint a him; I’m a her,” said Mr. 
Gubb firmly. 

“Have it your own way, Mary Jane,” 
laughed the man addressed as Jim. 
“T guess we need you, all right. Come 
along with me.” 

Mr. Gubb’s plan was working better 


deputies 
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than he had hoped. The man called Jim 
linked his arm in Mr. Gubb’s arm and 
led him away, followed by the hearty 
cheers of all. 

This was Mr. Gubb’s first day on the 
case. Jim led him to the headquarters 
of the strikers—a hall above a hay store 
on Main Street—and introduced him to 
the committee that sat around a table. 

“Gubb!” one member of the commit- 
tee whispered to another. “Be careful. 
Probably Rollop has hired him to spy 
on us. You let me handle him.” 

He turned to Philo Gubb. 

“Now, Mary Jones,” he said, “Jim, 
here, has told us of the outrageous way 
Rollop’s hireling treated you. After that 
we know you are with us to the bitter 
end. We need women like you. Sit 
down.” 

“If you’ve got any post-cards of any 
shape or manner you want mailed or 
wrote out,” said Mr. Gubb, when he had 
seated himself, “I’d be gladly welcome 
to attend -to them. Postal-carding has 
been one of my most specialist forms of 
industry.” 

“Postal-carding ?” said the member of 
the committee. 

“Of a warning or threatening style or 
kind or any other,” said Mr. Gubb. 

“Well, now,” said the committeeman, 
“I’m sorry we haven’t anything in the 
warning or threatening post-card line to 
do to-day. The Warning and Threaten- 
ing Post-card Committee has attended to 
about all of that.* I don’t suppose you 
know how to use a paste-brush ?” 

Mr. Gubb, for one moment, feared he 
had been discovered. 

“Onto some occasions I have pasted 
with a brush,” he admitted. 

“Then,” said the committeeman, “we 
have just the job for you—five hundred 
posters to be pasted up all over town, an- 
nouncing the ultimatum of the strikers. 
Joe, give Mary that pail of paste and 
those posters, and you go with her. Keep 
her busy ; she wants to help the strikers.” 

In this pleasant manner Mr. Gubb 
passed the days. Every morning he 
worked a few minutes in Mr. Rollop’s 
private office, papering the wall. He 
then hurried to Mr. Rollop’s house, and 
while preparing the kitchen wall for pa- 
per, he conversed with Maggie Dwig- 
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gers. He then hastened to his office, 
hurried into disguise No. 43-F, and re- 
paired to the headquarters of the strik- 
ers, where Joe was always awaiting him 
with a fresh pail of paste and more 
posters. 


AS the tenth of June approached, Mr. 

Rollop became more and more nerv- 
ous. The strikers attempted no vio- 
lence, but each day brought its quota of 
“June Tenth” post-cards to Mr. Rollop. 
And each new post-card was like a knife- 
thrust in his back. 

What made it worse was that public 
sentiment was now favoring the strikers. 
As the truth about the wages Mr. Rollop 
had paid, and the fines he assessed 
against his work-people for petty things 
of one sort and another, became general 
knowledge, even Mr. Rollop’s friends 
looked grave. Rollop had gone too far, 
they hinted. He had tried to squeeze 
things too hard. Others, not his friends, 
said he was at least third cousin to ShAy- 
lock. 

“It is a wonder,” some said, “that 
the strikers don’t hate him more than 
they do. It is a wonder there is no more 
violence.” 

Some of this came to Mr. Rollop’s 
ears, and he thought of the “June tenth” 
cards on his desk. He felt he was be- 
ing tested. No more delegations from 
the strikers, no more appeals for settle- 
ment—just those deadly cards. Did they 
mean their demands must be granted by 
June tenth, or Mr. Rollop must take the 
consequences—arson, murder or what- 
ever they might be? 

“Gubb,” said Mr. Rollop on the 
morning of the ninth of June, “what are 
you—a fraud? I hired you to solve this 
mystery, and—” 

The postman entered. Miss Murga- 
troyd came into Mr. Rollop’s office with 
the mail, and the first thing Mr. Rollop’s 
eyes fell on was a post-card. On it were 
these words: “To-morrow is June 
tenth!” 

“A deteckative,” said Mr. Gubb with 
proper reserve of manner, “‘proceeds onto 
his way into the best manner possible, 
Mr. Rollop. To-day is the day and date 
of June ninth, and the tenth instant of 
this month aint until to-morrow. You 
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might save back what reproaches you’ve 
got until then.” 

“Oh, tut!’ cried Mr. Rollop angrily. 

Mr. Gubb withdrew haughtily, as was 
right under the circumstances, and Mr. 
Rollop hastily telephoned the directors 
of his company. When they arrived, he 
spoke to them of the strike, of the loss 
the company was bearing through the 
extra pay required to hire the strike- 
breakers and of the bad reputation 
the company was rapidly gaining in 
Riverbank. Of the “June tenth” cards 
he said nothing, for he dreaded ridicule. 


URING this conference Mr. Gubb 
hurried to Mr. Rollop’s home. 
Mamie Dwiggins was in the kitchen. So 
was Maggie, and so was Mrs. Rollop. 
“T’m sure, Mamie,” said Mrs. Rollop 
as Mr. Gubb entered, “I’m always glad 
to have you visit Maggie here, but when 
Mr. Rollop is having a strike and you 
are one of the strikers, it does seem a 
little improper.” 

“Oh, the strike!” said Mamie. “I’m 
afraid that’s all over. We've given up 
hope of winning the strike. We’re all 
going back to work to-morrow, if Mr. 
Rollop will take us back.” 

Mr. Gubb leaned his _paste-brush 
against the kitchen table while he spread 
a length of glazed-tile wall-paper on 
his pasting board. 

“I’m so glad it is going to be settled 
exclaimed Mrs. Rollop. “And to-mor- 
row, of all days!” 

She turned, and her skirt touched the 
handle of Mr. Gubb’s paste-brush. With 
a hasty step Mr. Gubb rescued the brush 
and stood it against the wall. 

“T wish you would be more careful 
with that brush,” said Mrs. Rollop. 

“Yes’m, I am,” said Mr. Gubb. “Into 
the decorative paper-hanging busi—” 

He stopped short, for on the bristles 
of the brush as it stood with its back 
against the wall was a post-card! The 
brush, in falling on the table, had picked 
up the card and on its exposed surface 
the words “Remember to-morrow is 
June tenth!” were easy to see. Mrs. 
Rollop saw the card at the same instant 
and put out her hand for it. 
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“Oh, dear!” she exclaimed. ‘You 
mussy men! And I had that card all 
ready to mail!” 

“To mail, ma’am?” asked Mr. Gubb. 

“Well, no matter!” said Mrs. Rollop. 
“T dare say I have mailed enough of 
them. It was my idea. You see—” 

The telephone-bell rang in the hall be- 
yond, and Maggie hastened to answer it. 

“Mr. Gubb,” said Maggie, when she 
returned, “Mr. Rollop wants to speak 
to you.” 

“That you, Gubb?” asked Mr. Rollop 
when Mr. Gubb had gone to the tele- 
phone. “Well, you needn’t bother about 
those cards. The strike is settled.” 

“Yes sir?” 

“It’s settled,” said Mr. Rollop. “I 
wasn’t going to take the chance of be- 
ing murdered by the cut-throats who 
were sending those cards. We’ve granted 
the strikers’ demands. And as for you—” 

“And as for me,” said Mr. Gubb in 
a cold, indignant voice, “‘as for me, Mr. 
Rollop, sir, if you had put your full 
sufficient faith into me, there wouldn’t 
have been no need to settle up the strike 
into no such form of manner. To-mor- 
row the strikers were going to surrender 
up the fight in full to date.” 

“What!” exclaimed Mr. Rollop. 

“That’s the positively exact truth,” 
said Mr. Gubb. “And in furthermore 
addition to that, I have the party that 
inscribed the writing onto them post- 
cards right here into your kitchen.” 

“What!” exclaimed Mr. Rollop again. 

“Folks hadn’t ought to be so quickly 
hasty in losing faith into a deteckative 
graduate,” said Mr. Gubb. ‘When Philo 
Gubb says he will solve up a case, he 
solves it up onto or before the day and 
date specified into the promise. The un- 
criminal writer of the post-cards has 
confessed up.” 

“What! Confessed? Who is it?” cried 
Mr. Rollop. 

“Mrs. Rollop indited the writing onto 
them,” said Mr. Gubb, “and Mrs. Rol- 
lop mailed them to you, because for the 
last three or six years you continually 
right along forgot June tenth was the 
anniversary of the day you was married 
to her onto.” 


Another Philo Gubb story next month. 
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f——/OLD on fold, the ungainly 

F ridges sprawled at full length 
and stared up into the hazy 
September sky. Although the 
month was not far gone, the breath of 
the rarified atmosphere on the heights 
of Walnut Mountain had tinged the 
maples, the shaggy hickories and the 
branching walnuts with a hint of gold 
or flame. The chestnuts were still a 
glossy green. 

Here and there, from the valley far 
below, rose wavering stems of milky- 
blue smoke that spread, in the higher 
blue, into vague, formless flowers. Down 
in those earthy vales there were crude 
cabins, around the doorsteps of which 
clustered children and ‘dawgs’ — in- 
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HOU Shalt Not Inform 
Against Thy Neighbor—so 
reads the law of the mountain 
folk. And this is the story of 
one who broke it. sf s¢ 
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variably, by some diplomatic courtesy, 
hounds. There also rose with the spirals 
of smoke the sleepy-sounding clucking 
and crowing of chickens; and theré was 
the noisy, companionable activity of the 
mountaineer’s most useful friend, the 
razor-back “hawg.” 

Behind each house was a patch of 
scraggly garden and the inevitable 
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smoke-house. Each cabin nearly ap- 
proached the ideal of a self-supporting 
unit. The people were ignorant, lawless 
and none too clean, but such as they 
were, they had their virtues: not the 
least of these was fidelity, to their 
hearthstones, their customs and above 
all, to their friends. 

The solitary, gnarled old man, mis- 
shapen, mean, with features that were 
twisted to a permanent, greedy sneer, 
riding along the high trail over Walnut 
Mountain could not be reckoned among 
the friends of this isolated mountain 
community. “June” Morgan was the 
most hated man in the country. 

He sat astride an underfed, tottering 
old mare, a smirk of cruel satisfaction 
over some finished pound-of-flesh bar- 
gain distorting his gargoyle’s face; and 
man and beast slouched along, indiffer- 
ent to the wonder of the weather and the 
rare beauty of the forest that clothed the 
mountain in such rare, dim radiance. 

Far up the sky wheeled an indifferent 
buzzard. A squirrel darted across the 
trail before the rider, and old June 
stretched a tentative hand toward the 
worn, shiny rifle that hung from the 
pommel of his saddle. But he thought 
better of it—to which the squirrel owed 
his life, for June Morgan was a cele- 
brated and deadly shot. On and on up 
the trail he rode, drowsily, carelessly. 

Suddenly there was a sharp sound that 
reéchoed crackingly through the still air. 
June swayed in the saddle as if a heavy 
blow had smitten him between his nar- 
row shoulders. Slowly he swung, lower 
and lower. The horse halted, and June 
dropped to the ground, dragging his gun 
with him. In his fall he faced down the 
mountain. A tiny wisp of smoke rose 
from a clump of bushes a hundred feet 
to the left of the trail. 

June raised himself feebly to one el- 
bow, tremblingly balanced his gun and 
fired. Even in the act of pressing the 
trigger he gasped horribly, sank back 
upon the stony trail and fell into his last 
long sleep. 

Presently the riderless horse moved 
on, and there was only the same rustling 
of leaves and the same monotonous buzz- 
ing of the bees over the place where 
June Morgan had fallen. 
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CARBYVILLE was a village of fifty 

families. It was doubtful if there 
was a heart in the village that had not 
rejoiced when it learned that June Mor- 
gan was dead. There had been a long 
score to be told with June Morgan; and 


.in Carbyville’s naive, primitive way of 


thinking, that score now was settled. All 
of Carbyville’s sympathy was for the 
murderer. 

But June Morgan was not without a 
certain powerful influence beyond Car- 
byville. Two strangers rode up the 
trail a week later, paused near the spot 
where June’s body had been found, and 
beat about in the bushes for a few mo- 
ments. 

Presently one of the men stooped with 
an exclamation and picked up a knife 
which had been lying close to the trail. 
The knife had a horn handle of very odd 
shape. It would be recognized easily, 
they considered. They rode down into 
Carbyville. Strange to say, no one of 
whom they inquired could recall seeing 
the knife before. Shortly they rode out 
of town, still carrying the unidentified 
clue. Three miles from the settlement 
they met Joel Carby, the owner of Car- 
byville’s single store. 

“Hello, gentlemen,” said Joel, glanc- 
ing at them keenly. 

The two men paused. “Joel Carby, 
aint it?” said one of them uncertainly. 

“T reckon ’tis.” 

“See here,” said the taller of the two 
men on a venture. “I found your knife 
back on the road. Here it is.” He held 
it out in the palm of his hand. 

“T reckon not,” said Joel with a short 
laugh. 

“Tt isn’t yours?” inquired the other 
with pretended surprise. “Guess I'll 
keep it myself, then. Nobody seems to 
claim it. Man back about a mile said 
it was yours, though.” 

“T reckon I wouldn’t believe every- 
thing that was told me, stranger,” said 
Joel. 

“T’d like to keep it well enough,” be- 
gan the stranger with a glance at his 
companion, “but not if I can find out 
whose it is.” 

Carby looked at him indifferently a 
moment. Then he stretched out his 
hand. “Let’s see it,” he suggested. 








“T reckon I wouldn’t believe everything that was told me, stranger,” said Joel. 
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The other man gave him the knife. 
Carby turned it over once or twice and 
then handed it back without any com- 
ment. 

“You don’t know whose it is, then?” 

“T reckon I might guess pretty close.” 

The two strangers exchanged glances. 

“Don’t know as I care to, though,” 
completed Joel. 

“T’ll tell you, Mr. Carby,” began the 
taller man persuasively: ‘‘We’re alone 
here. No one will know if you give us 
a tip. It’s just between us three. Be- 
sides, where’s the harm? I picked up a 
knife along the road. I’m a stranger to 
you. It’s an odd knife—and you live 
around here. It occurs to me that you 
might recognize it. So I ask you, and 
you do. Then I return it to the owner.” 

“VYe-ah,” drawled Joel with open de- 
rision for the sophistry. Then he 
uttered a sharp ¢tchk to his horse and 
started on his way. About two hundred 
feet down the trail he turned suddenly 
and rode back. 

“That there knife,” he said, biting 
off his words with a low-pitched, snarl- 
ing incisiveness, “is Alf Eckerson’s.” 


? 


THE next day three deputies, heavily 

armed, rode into Carbyville and ar- 
rested Alf Eckerson for the murder of 
June Morgan. They rode out again 
within an hour, and the next day saw 
Alf incarcerated in the county jail, 
thirty miles away to the north of Walnut 
Mountain. 

In face of the mountaineer’s tradi- 
tional loyalty—and it had factual cor- 
roboration in plenty—something must 
have been behind Joel Carby’s betrayal 
of Alf Eckerson. Joel and Alf had been 
friends, the warmest, until the wild- 
flower face of Zoe Piggott had come be- 
tween them. 

Zoe had the slim, fleet grace of some 
woodland thing, and her face was melt- 
ingly beautiful. In a district where al- 
most every woman was either a dowdy 
slattern or a scrawny harridan, and every 
girl was a shy, awkward gawk, Zoe was 
easily the belle, and easily aware of it. 
She wore even her figured calicoes with 
a dainty, sylvan grace; with the un- 
tamed spirit of the wild thing, she loved 
pursuit—and dreaded, with all her 


virgin soul’s shrinking fear, to be caught. 

So it had been a long chase, in which 
Joel Carby, as a comparatively wealthy 
man, had had all the earlier advantages, 
and in which his rival, Alf Eckerson, 
had come out winner. Zoe was caught 
and, apparently, tamed. They were soon 
to have been married. But she had made 
of the two friends bitter enemies, and 
with her confession of love for Alf, she 
had put on an air of contemptuous scorn 
for his formerly favored rival. 

It may be stated, in addition, that Joel 
was certain Alf had had nothing to do 
with the murder of June, and he was 
convinced that the evidence, at best 
purely circumstantial, would not prove 
strong enough for conviction, especially 
since there could be found no more than 
a normal hatred for June upon Alf’s 
part. 

The deciding factor in the betrayal, 
however, had been the fact that Joel 
had never been fully convinced that there 
had not been a subtle, unfair magnetism 
in Alf’s wooing which had wrought 
havoc with his own chances. He seemed 
incapable of imputing Alf’s success to 
anything but unfairness. Now, with Alf 
under a cloud, beyond the chance to in- 
fluence her, a new world opened before 
him. Fate had played into his hands! 

Yet from the very first he was not 
without his misgivings. An hour after- 
ward he would have given a great deal to 
unsay his six words. It was three days 
before he could summon the courage 
to ride out to see Zoe. She leaned against 
the lintel-post and regarded him con- 
temptuously. She did not ask him in. 
He flushed at this calculated insult and 
fumbled with his hat. 

“What you doin’ round here, Joel 
Carby?”’ demanded the girl. 

“Nothin’,” answered Joel. 

“You come a long way to do it, then,” 
retorted Zoe, curling her lips. 

“II just wanted—to say—” stam- 
mered Joel. “Well, I heard about Alf— 
and I wanted to say—I’m sorry.” 

“You lie—vyou’re not!’’ she cried 
hotly. “You’re not—you’re not! You’re 
glad, and you’re comin’ here just to gloat 
over me!” 

“No, I aint—Zoe,” protested Carby. 
“T’m sorry.” 
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The girl clenched her hands. Her 
flower-blue eyes filled with tears of rage, 
and she stamped her foot in passion. 
“You! Joel Carby!” she shrilled. “You 
take yourself and your sympathy away 
from here, I tell you! You hear me! 
We don’t need your sympathy, Alf and 
me; we can take care of ourselves, I 
reckon, without any help from you. You 
needn’t think you can come sneakin’ 
round me even if Alf is gone to prison! 
You go ’way from here, I tell you!” 


“IT might want to speak to Saul,” be- 


gan Carby. 

“You can’t,” she cried hysterically. 
“Pap’s gone to town—and you go ’way 
from here right now, or I’1l—” 

“Zoe, I didn’t mean to.” 

“Will you get away from here?” she 
screamed. 

Joel saw that she was quite beside her- 
self, and after a moment he turned, 
mounted his horse and rode back to 
town. 

Two days later Zoe’s father came into 
the store to buy tobacco. 

“Yy’ aint heard anything from Alf, * 
reckon?” inquired Joel. 

“Not yet. It was hard luck for Alf.” 

“They aint got any case on him,” 
said Joel. ‘Just findin’ his knife along 
a trail he’s been usin’ every week once 
or twice for the last two years aint 
evidence enough to convict a man. It 
hadn’t ought to be, anyhow.” 

“No,” admitted Piggott, “it hadn’t 
ought to be. But then I aint got much 
confidence in courts an’ lawyers. Course 
I know Alf hadn’t no reason to shoot 
ol’ Morgan—but he had rode over that 
trail that day. Morgan’s folks are 
mighty riled over the killin’. I aint got 
no confidence they wouldn’t frame up 
somethin’ on Alf, mebbe.”’ 

Joel still protested. “They can’t do 
it, Piggott. They aint got enough evi- 
dence.” 

“T reckon not,” agreed Piggott un- 
certainly. “Well, I’ll have to be mo- 
seyin’. So long.” ’ 

“So long,” answered Joel. “Say!” 
Piggott turned in the doorway. “I may 
see you this afternoon. Thought I’d 
ride out an’ see Zoe, maybe.” . 

“I reckon you'd better not come this 
afternoon, then,” said Piggott. “Zoe, 
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she went over to Megg’s Ferry yesterday 
to see Alf. I calc’late she wont. come 
back before to-morrow. Come then, an’ 
mebbe we’ll have some news from Alf.” 

Zoe, after all, did return that after- 
noon, and she brought the news that Alf 
was weil and cheerful, and hopeful that 
the effort to work up a case against him 
would fail. Alf thought that he had 
told Zeb Dixon three days before the 
murder that he had lost his knife, and 
although Zeb was at the present time out 
of reach, he believed he would be back 
in time to testify to that item. Still, 
he admitted, he had ridden over the 
Walnut Mountain trail the day of the 
killing, and he could produce no alibi. 
The Morgan family was determined that 
some one should suffer for the murder, 
and the officers were working hard to 
connect him with the case. No doubt, 
too, people had heard him make threats 
against June Morgan; for that matter, 
there was scarcely a man in the county 
that hadn’t made threats against the old 
scallawag. 

“But nobody will tell, even if they 
have heard you,”- Zoe had said. 

“Oh, I don’t know, honey,” had been 
his reply. ‘Somebody told ’em it was 
my knife.” 

“What!” gasped Zoe. 

“Sure sartain. They wouldn’t have 
known—strangers like them—if some- 
body hadn’t. I asked ‘em, but they 
wouldn’t give me no idea who told ’em.”’ 

Presently the sheriff summoned her to 
take her leave, and she clung to her 
lover with a passionate embrace and a 
few tearful kisses from lips that quivered. 

“Never mind, honey,” said Alf. “It'll 
come out all right yet, I reckon.” 

All this Zoe reported when _ she 
reached home; and one thing more she 
told, which she had somehow wormed 
from the men who had arrested Alf. 


O it happened that Joel Carby, riding 

out to the Piggott cabin the following 
day, found the door barred. He heard 
sounds within, knew beyond a doubt that 
the family was at home, and yet suc- 
ceeded in obtaining, even to the loudest 
of knocks and shouts, no answer. He 
rode back to town, puzzled and fright- 
ened. 
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‘The men had promised immunity and 
secrecy to the informer, and he felt cer- 
tain from their expression that they 
meant what they had said. He realized 
that Alf’s arrest had merely hardened 
Zoe’s heart against him,—proving the 
fallacy of his reasoning in betraying his 
rival,—but he did not believe that her 
dislike had communicated itself to Saul 
Piggott or Ben, Zoe’s brother; and just 
now he felt certain that the poorly sup- 
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all his possessions to recall those fatal 
six words. 

Such was his preoccupation with his 
mental state that he failed, for three or 
four days, to observe that his sales had 
fallen off noticeably. But one day he 
realized with a start of dismay that he 
had not had a single customer all that 
day, and the day before only two. 

He recalled, now that his attention 
had been arrested, that the boxes and the 
bench before the store, the favorite haunt 
of Carbyville’s leisure class, had been 
unoccupied for the last two days. He 
saw with dismay that other familiar links 
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“You lie—you’re not!” she cried hotly. ““You’re not 
You're glad, and you’re comin’ here just to gloat over me!” 


pressed cough he had heard within the 
cabin had not been that of a woman, 
As he rode, he became momentarily 
more alarmed. The conviction of sin 
was upon him. He had been guilty of 
violating one of the community’s most 
fixed laws; he had betrayed another 
member of his clan, for a hope of gain 
that had proven vain. Since it had 
proven vain, he would have given gladly 
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you're not! 


that had bound him in social intercourse 
with Carbyville folk had been severed— 
whether by design or not, he at first 
wondered; then it seemed to him that 
several men had answered him shortly 
of late. His engrossment with himself 
and his guilt had prevented his mark- 
ing it at the time. Now it came back 
to him with illuminating clearness. Was 
he right? He had only to test it. Yet 
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he hung over his day-book in the little 
partitioned-off office, strangely reluctant 
to go out into the street and seek proof. 

Presently, however, the feeling be- 
came too strong to be denied. As he 
reached the door, a wagon passed. In 
it sat Henry Jessup—old Henry, as he 
was affectionately called—a_ white- 
bearded, bent old man of a strangely re- 
ligious turn. And at the same time that 
a voice from the other side of the street 
called to old Henry, Joel noticed that 
the old man was powdered thickly with 
the dust of a long drive. 

“Hello, Henry,” called the voice. 
“Where you been?” 

“Over to Middleton.” 

“Hot, long drive,” said the other. 

“Tis that,” admitted old Henry, 
drawing from his pocket a red bandanna 
handkerchief and mopping his gener- 
ously bedewed forehead. ‘“’Tis that; 
but I was clean down to the last pint o’ 
meal, Jim, an’ I was out o’ coffee almos’, 
an’ so I had to go.” 

“Next time you want anything,” said 
Jim, “you jus’ let me know. I can git 
it for you, jus’ as easy as not. It’s too 
durned far for you to be drivin’.” 

“Thank you, Jim. I’ll do that,” re- 
sponded old Henry, starting his horse 
again. “It’s pow’ful kind o’ you to be 
offerin’.” 

Joel stepped back out of sight. Pres- 
ently he too brought forth a red ban- 
danna and wiped his sweating brow with 
a trembling hand.. Yet it was very cool 
in the well-shaded store—and Joel was 
not warm. 

Old WHenry—his best friend—had 
driven fifteen miles across the ridges to 
Middleton and fifteen miles back in this 
sweltering sunshine to buy meal and 
coffee! He knew now where his other 
customers had gone. 

The door at the front of the store 
opened, Joel started from his chair with 
a quick lightening of the load at his 
heart. Perhaps, then, he had been 
wrong. Then he saw the customer, a 
tottering, smirking old man, standing 
before the case of tobacco with an air 
of odd resolution about his thin old 
shoulders, that were pitifully squared in 
the attempt to appear manly. 

“Well, Eph, what'll it be?” asked Joel. 
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Eph Powers looked at him foolishly. 
Eph was the village butt—a doddering, 
silly old man who had never been very 
“bright,” and who, for the last ten years, 
had been palpably “touched” in the 
head. He was a forlorn old pensioner 
whom Joel had supplied with tobacco 
for several years without charging, be- 
cause charge, however small, would have 
put the weed forever beyond the old 
man’s hope of possession. Joel always 
had seen him enter the store with amused 
disgust, and had continued to bestow the 
weekly plug upon him only because the 
habit had been begun and he lacked the 
initiative to break it off—and feared, too, 
the caustic remarks which Eph was not 
too dull to devise when he was offended. 
Carby saw him enter now with a feeling 
of positive gratitude. 

“Black Twist or 
Carby. 

“Well,” said Eph, with an avaricious 
smirk at the case, “I jus’ come in to say 
I couldn’t buy no more tobacco off’m 
you.” 

“Oh, that’s all right,” said Joel. “You 
don’t have to buy this. I’ll give it to 
you. 


Star?” repeated 


I’ll give you one of each, Eph.” 
“T am pretty near out—that’s a fact,” 
said the old man; “but I promised ’em, 
same as everybody else, that I wouldn’t 
buy nothin’ more off’m you.” He turned 
regretfully from the case and squared off 


his shoulders again. “An’ I. wont go 
back on my word an’ buy of no informer. 
I’m as good as any of ’em, I reckon. 
I’ll show ’em I can keep my word with 
the best of ’em. They said I couldn’t, 
but I’ll show ’em!” He cackled ribaldly. 
Then he turned, and his covetous eye 
found the case again. “That Black 
Twist’s mighty fine tobacco, though,” he 
said greedily. “If I was to have bought 
any, it’d have been Black Twist.” 

Joel passed two twists across the 
counter. “Here you are—take ’em,” he 
said indifferently. “You don’t need to 
tell anybody you got ’em.” 

Eph seized them with trembling eager- 
ness. ‘“‘That’ll be ’bout the last I can 
buy off’m you, Joel Carby,” he said, 
“cause I can’t buy off’m no informer. 
Do you keer if I sneak out the back door, 
Joel? I wouldn’t want nobody to see 
me comin’ out 0’ here.” 
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“Go ahead,” granted Joel wearily. 
Eph slipped out the rear door. 


HE drowsy afternoon flowered in a 

tranquil, golden twilight, and still 
Joel Carby held a solitary, bitter com- 
munion with his spirit inside the darken- 
ing store. At length he rose, put on his 
hat, and slouched half-heartedly to the 
door. After locking it, he made his way 
down the road a few hundred yards to 
Sarah Maddick’s hotel. He passed the 
dingy hall, where he hung up his hat 
and took his accustomed place at the 
table in the corner. 

Sarah’s dining-room boasted two 
tables, only one of which was in ordinary 
use. Joel was early, but presently others 
began to come in. To the first he gave 
a greeting. ‘The man apparently did 
not hear it, for he passed in silence to 
the other table, at which no plates were 
laid. After that Joel did not venture 
to speak. The others, as they entered, 
followed the first man’s example. 

Soon a slatternly, barefoot girl came 
in. With a scornful toss of her un- 
kempt head she removed the plates from 
Joel’s table, except Joel’s own, and 
placed them before the men on the other 
side of the room. Joel’s food began to 
choke him. His gorge rose. Swallow 
he could not. He rose apathetically 
from his chair, hung his head and slunk 
from the room. 

Thereafter he would lunch in the store 
—at least until things were adjusted or 
explained. Adjusted—explained! His 
mind caught on the words. 


OEL wished he knew exactly what 

Carbyville knew, that he was certain 
of the source of Carbyville’s informa- 
tion. Without that knowledge it was 
difficult to devise an answer to suspi- 
cion. Yet an answer he must devise. 

After a little he made his way down 
the road to old Henry’s house. He was 
afraid to face the white-haired, trem- 
bling old man—afraid with a fear that 
was out of all proportion to anything 
old Henry was able to do to him. Never- 
theless some stern, remorseless hand 
pushed him on—through the gate, to the 
door, across the threshold. 
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As he faced old Henry,—although he 
did not realize it,—every line in his face 
spelled guilt. He wet his dry lips and 
twice essayed to speak before he suc- 
ceeded. 

“Henry,” he said finally, forcing the 
words from his tightened throat with a 
great effort, ‘I never meant to tell about 
that knife! They lied to me. I didn’t 
know who they were nor what they 
wanted. They stopped me on the trail 
and said: ‘You dropped your knife back 
a way on the trail. Here it is.’ I looked 
at it and said, before I ever thought who 
they were: ‘Why, that aint mine; it’s 
Alf Eckerson’s.’ Henry, you know I 
wouldn’t inform on anybody, don’t you? 
Not intentionally. You’d ought to know 
me better than that. I didn’t know, I 
tell you! They tricked me; they never 
gave me no chance—ridin’ up that way 
all unexpected. I’d rather have cut my 
tongue out than told ’em, if I’d known 
what they were. But I never knew who 
they were; I never knew where they 
found that knife!” 

Suddenly he glimpsed the stern con- 
demnation in the old man’s face, and 
stopped short. 

“It’s no use, Carby,” said old Henry, 
undeceived. “You’re only givin’ your- 
self away. Why do you come to me with 
excuses when no one has accused you? 
But Jim East talked about the deputies 
findin’ Alf’s knife before you rode out 
o’ town that day. You are guilty. The 
conviction of your sin is upon you. You 
knew that Alf was innocent.” 

He flung a straight arm toward the 
dvuor. 

“He that diggeth a pit for his neigh- 
bor shall fall therein. Joel Carby, thou 
art a Judas! Leave my house! I will 
have no trafficking with a betrayer!” 
he thundered. 

The scriptural tang of old Henry’s 
language fell upon Joel’s ears with the 
finality of crushing fate. He turned and 
stumbled out into the darkness again. 
There was little fight left in him. It 
was now merely a question of the length 
of time for which he could hold out in 
face of unyielding condemnation. 

Joel sat on the bench before his store 
with his head between his hands. Here, 
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where he had numbered almost thirty 
years of his life, with alternate dis- 
appointments and achievements, but on 
the whole very happily, here he found 
life of a sudden become irksome, galling, 
almost impossible. But the outside 
world, of which he knew little, was wide. 
The vortex which here clutched at him 
surely would prove to be, once he were 
afloat on that vaster sea, but the effect 
of an inconsiderable ripple, powerless to 
destroy him. And yet he hesitated to 
take the decisive step. 

Some one was passing. He lifted his 
head. It was Jim East’s four-year-old 
Benny. 

“Hello, Benny,” said Joel. “Hungry?” 

This was the formula by which he 
always inaugurated his overtures to 
chubby, curly-headed Benny. At the 
conclusion of the entente cordiale which 
had to be established anew at every meet- 
ing with the shy child, there was always 
candy from the case in the store window. 

Benny paused, one plump fist making 
a vain endeavor to achieve concealment 
in his mouth, and regarded his inter- 
locutor with wide, frightened eyes. 

“Come here,” said Joel. ‘“Let’s you 
an’ me see if we can’t find something 
that’s good for a hungry man. What 
do you say?” 

Benny said nothing. 

“How would you like to hear about 
Mr. Rabbit and Mr. Coon?” suggested 
Joel persuasively. ‘And after that, red 
drops, and nice, sticky peppermint?” 

He rose and approached Benny with 
a penny attractively displayed. But as 
he approached, the child burst suddenly 
into dolorous weeping, turned and fied 
frantically homeward, unmistakably 
frightened. 

Joel paused and pondered the child’s 
stumbling progress. A quick tinge of 
red mounted in his cheeks. He scarcely 
knew whether it was anger or embarrass- 
ment. Even the minds of the children, 
then, they had poisoned against him! 

He caught his breath suddenly with a 
sharpness that was very like asob. Then 
he turned and went into the store. There 
he packed his saddlebags. , He went next 
to the stable and saddled his horse. 
Finally he pried a board from the office 
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floor and, groping with his hand in the 
aperture, dragged forth a little canvas 
bag that held his savings. This he stowed 
in his saddlebags, which he slung across 
his horse’s back. Last, he locked the 
door of the store, mounted his horse and 
rode slowly away, without a backward 
glance. 

An hour later he neared the Piggott 
cabin. From a distance he observed fig- 
ures before the doorstep, figures which, 
at his approach, withdrew into the cabin. 
When he came up, the door was barred 
and the house was still. 

Without dismounting he rode to the 
solitary window. Inside sat Zoe, a fine 
scorn upon her lovely young face, not 
troubling herself even to feign conceal- 
ment. His eyes met hers in silent ap- 
peal. 

“Zoe,” he called finally, “wont you 
even say good-by?” 

Straight through him she stared, her 
mask of scorn never changing, her rigid 
form almost as motionless as if she were 
insentient, divinely carved marble. 

At length he was able to bear her 
gaze no longer. Gathering the bridle- 
rein in one nerveless hand, he slapped his 
horse gently with the other and pres- 
ently disappeared, with slouching shoul- 
ders and hanging head, in the flame and 
gold of the frost-bitten forest. 


THE city bewildered Joel Carby. Its 
people were not his people; its 


ways were not his ways. By day he 
wandered about the streets, a dazed and 
helpless onlooker at the seething stream 
of incomprehensible life; by night he 
lay upon the bed of his lodging-house, 
which seemed to him by comparison with 
the standards of his past life, palatial, 
and pondered upon the thing that had 
befallen him. Sleep was impossible the 
first few days; even if his remorse had 
permitted it, the clattering trolley-cars, 
the automobile sirens, the hoarsely bel- 
lowing boats in the river, and all the 
other noisy voices of the night filled his 
ears with their din. After a few days 
he could drowse fitfully for three or four 
hours of the night, but his eyes were 
bloodshot, and his face was drawn and 
haggard. 
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By the end of the second week, to his 
endlessly recurring question, what could 
he do here, there came but one answer: 
nothing. 

Ten or twelve years earlier, he might 
have fought his way through to victory, 
or at least to a draw. Now he realized 
that the city was too big for him—or that 
he was too little for it. With his un- 
couth dress, his uncouth speech and his 
untrained mind he never could fight it 
successfully. 

Suddenly he saw that he must go back 
to Carbyville. That was where he be- 
longed. He was a fool to have thought 
he could leave. With the thought of the 
grimy old store, the patchwork-padded 
chair and the dingy little office, scalding 
tears rushed into his eyes. Back he 
must go! 

Four days after this conviction had 
forced itself upon him, he paused on the 
sidewalk before the courthouse in Megg’s 
Ferry. Once or twice he had seen it 
before, and it had seemed to him then 
an edifice of great grandeur. Now it 
had strangely shrunk. It was but a 


rectangular, two-story thing of white- 


washed brick, unshapely and unimpress- 
ing. In the lower corner he marked 
the barred windows behind which Alf 
was confined. 

He made his way into the hall and 
paused at a door lettered SHERIFF— 
Wa tk IN. He opened it. 

There were three men sitting in the 
room. One of them was Alf; the second 
was one of the two men who had met 
Joel on the trail the day that the latter 
had betrayed his friend; the third man 
was the sheriff. 

The desultory conversation that had 
been going on between them suddenly 
died entirely away as the occupants of 
the room glanced up and recognized the 
intruder. Joel could see by the visible 
speculation that sat on their faces that 
they could not understand his presence. 
On his side, it struck him as odd that 
Alf should be sitting here; he had fan- 
cied him locked in the barred basement. 
He wondered at it subconsciously for a 
moment and then dismissed it; he had 
something else to occupy him just then. 

Still no one spoke to him. He saw 
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that he must begin the conversation him- 
self. He could not face Alf. Curiously 
enough, the second man, the fellow 
whom he suspected of being the man 
who had divulged his betrayal of Alf, 
embarrassed him even more than his one- 
time friend. He addressed himself 
therefore to the sheriff. 

“T come here to tell you,” he said 
slowly, “that you got the wrong man on 
this Morgan case.” 

Glances passed between the three men 
before him. 

“Yes?” inquired the sheriff. 

“Alf Eckerson hadn’t anything to do 
with it.” 

“How do you know that?” put in the 
second man suddenly. 

Joel did not look at him, but still 
addressed the sheriff. 

“You arrested Alf because you found 
out from me that it was his knife you 
found up there where June was killed; 
but he hadn’t anything to .do with it. 
He went over that trail every day or two. 
It just happened he dropped his knife 
there. Sometimes things do happen that 
way. Alf lost that knife before the 
shootin’. I know that.” 

“You know it?” asked the 
“How aad 

“Because I know 
shootin’! And the man that done it 
saw the knife there that day. That’s 
how! When he saw it, he thought it 
would make a good clue, and he left it 
there where it’d sure be found. And 
your men found it, jus’ as he thought 
they would; and they never looked no 
farther, jus’ as he thought they wouldn’t. 
I want you to let Alf off to go back 
home. You've kep’ him long enough. 
He hadn’t anything to do with it. I 
know, because I know who done it.” 

The three men watched him with char- 
acteristic attitudes of interest, wonder 
and incredulity. It was only the in- 
credulity that Joel saw. He must bear 
that down—he must! He increased his 
vehemence. 

“You don’t believe me. How do you 
s’pose, then, I could know about that 
knife? Oh, I know, all right! And why 
do you s’pose I told whose knife it was?” 

No one answered him, but they were 
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sheriff. 
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listening intently now. Bewilderment 
had somewhat displaced incredulity. 

“Tt was because I was scared; that’s 
why—scared! Scared for fear they’d.go 
away without findin’ out whose it was, 
and would look farther—like they would 
have done if they’d had any jedgment— 
and would find something else. That’s 
why. Because—because I wanted to 
save myself! Because I—killed—June 
Morgan!” 


| ign flung out his self-accusation, 
certain of its startling effect; but in- 
comprehensibly, it failed him. Not one 
of the three men leaped to his feet; not 
one of them evinced undue excitement. 
No, they only watched him curiously— 
that was all. He was bewildered. 

“Don’t you hear me?” he cried. ‘I 
killed June Morgan! I followed him 
and shot him, J tell you!” 

The sheriff rubbed his bristling beard 
with his left hand. “Why?” he asked. 

‘“‘Why—why ?” repeated Joel stupidly. 
“Because I hated him; that’s why! He 
—he—cheated me once; and I—” 

“You aint a good liar, Joel,” said Alf, 
interrupting suddenly. “The fact is, 
there’s half a dozen men could say where 
you was all day the day June was killed.” 

“They’d lie, then,” insisted Joel. 
“That’s all! And what you interferin’ 
for, Alf? If you had any jedgment 
you’d keep shut. I’m gettin’ you off. 
I tell you—” 

“I had an idea that’s what you was 
tryin’ to do, Joel,” said the other, “but 
they aint any use. For about an hour 
now, I been free.” 

“You been free?” echoed Joel. 

“Yes, so they wasn’t no use in you 
pertendin’.” 

Joel looked from one to the other of 
the men, dazed. The sheriff opened a 
drawer and took out a soiled piece of 
paper, scrawled with words. 

“Here,” he said, handing it to Joel. 
“This is why nobody believes that lie 
you're tryin’ to tell. I s’pose you thought 
you’d let Alf get away an’ hide, an’ 
then prove you an alibi, didn’t you? 
Well, you wont!” 


He laughed—and Joel read what was 
written on the paper: 


Tt was me that killed old June. I 
am the last of the Bonners that the Mor- 
gans wiped out fifteen years ago. I swore 
then I would get some of them some day. 
I followed June and shot him on Wal- 
nut Mountain. He fired when he fell, 
and hit me. 

They tell me a young fellow by name 
of Eckerson has been arrested for the 
shooting. I am going to die anyway, 
and I don’t want nobody to suffer for 
my act. This is the whole truth. I 
swear it on the Book before two witnesses. 

GENE BONNER. 


The witnesses’ names were affixed. 
Joel knew them. Indisputably the con- 
fession was genuine. He looked down 
at the sheriff. 

“After this here Bonner was shot,” 
said the latter, “he went down the moun- 
tain to Anson’s place, an’ they kep’ him 
hid out there till he died, day before 
yesterday. They didn’t tell sooner, for 
fear he’d get well, an’ if he did, they 
didn’t ‘low to tell at all, unless they had 
to to save some one else. I reckon you 
meant all right with that lie o’ your’n, 
but you was too late.” 

Joel dropped the paper on the desk 
and turned slowly toward the door. 
There was a world of weary disappoint- 
ment in his face, and his shoulders 
drooped heavily. 

“Tf you’re bound for Carbyville, you’d 
better wait till after dinner,” suggested 
the sheriff. “Alf is goin’ to ride over 
this afternoon.” 

It was the first kind speech Joel had 
heard in many weeks. The tears started 
to his eyes. 

“I—can't,” he muttered huskily, his 
hand on the doorknob. 

“It'll be a lonesome ride for me alone, 
Joey,” said Alf gently, using the affec- 
tionate name of their boyhood days once 
more. “I reckon you better wait and 
ride home with me. Everything will be 
all right. If I aint got any hard feel- 
ings, I reckon nobody else had ought to 
have. You better come.” 

Late that night Joel Carby and Alf 
Eckerson rode into Carbyville together 
and were welcomed home. 





HE alluring pitfalls that trap 
the youth of to-day are shown 
up under the clear light of 
understanding in this power- 
ful story, “The Sins of the 
Children,” by Cosmo Hamilton. 

Peter Guthrie is the foremost of the 
“children.” He is the son of a New York 
physician who has been endowed with 
millions to study disease. A Rhodes 
scholarship takes Peter to Oxford. His 
roommate there is Nicholas Kenyon, an 
elegant member of that 


to his father. Nick decides to show the 
dancer up to Graham and rid him of her 
So he persuades Peter to go with him 
and Graham to the gambling apartment. 
There Nick leads a girl to talk about the 
place. She soon proves to Graham that 
his dancer was no victim and has fooled 
him. 

Two men block the passage out. 
Angered, Peter fights them out of the 
way and hurries to the street hatless and 
disheveled. There Nick calls, “Come on, 

or Papowsky will make it 





class of aristocratic 
roguery that lives by its 
wits. Peter is an athlete, 
boyish and generous. 
“Nick” is a clever and 
amusing parasite, the son 
of a peer of the same type. 

“What’s this devilish 
provincialism that hangs 
to you?” asks Nick one 





The Preceding 
Chapters of 
“The Sins of 

the Children” 


hot for us.” And Betty’s 
father, going home late 
from his club, hears the 
evil name, looks at the 
youths just come out from 
there, and sees Peter. “I 
don’t give my daughter to 
a man who shares her 
with women like Papow- 
sky,” he tells Peter. “Con- 
sider yourself free.” 








night when Peter refuses 
to accompany him. 

Peter explains: “The whole thing 
comes to this, Nick: The girl I marry is 
going to be clean. I believe in fairness. 
I’m going to be clean too.” 

The other “Children” are a brother, 
Graham, already a _ broker in Wall 
Street; a sister, Belle, a débutante of 
the year before; and a younger sister, 
Ethel, still in school. All have been 
brought up by an indulgent mother, be- 
cause their father has been so absorbed 
in his work in providing for them that 
he has never had time to share their in- 
terests. 

The Guthries, with Betty Townsend, 
a friend of Belle’s, visit Oxford. Nick, 
looking to probable gain, makes himself 
delightfully entertaining to all the mem- 
bers of the party. Belle falls in love 
with him, and before they leave, Peter 
— Betty Townsend’s consent to marry 

im. 

Nick immediately scents danger to his 
plans to live off Peter and tries to in- 
terest him in some chorus girls. His at- 
tempt fails. He then takes the young 
American to the home of his father, Lord 
Shropshire, where “Baby” Lennox, a 
mysterious beauty, also of the parasite 
type, is a guest. She readily agrees to 
help save Peter from marriage. But her 
clever advances fail. 


[NX New York Graham Guthrie visits a 

gambling apartment recommended by 
the English profligate. There a gazelle- 
eyed dancer pleads with him to save her. 
Graham establishes her in an apartment. 
Shortly after that Peter comes home, 
bringing Nick for a visit. 


Nick now finds a second obstacle to 
his plans. Graham is worried over the 
expense of his apartment and what to do 
with the dancer. He does not dare to go 


Peter is stunned. But 
he smothers his own unhappiness in try- 
ing to comfort his brother, who goes to 
pieces over his folly. When Peter has 
heard the full story about the dancer he 
promises that he will keep it secret. 


NEXT day Peter goes to Townsend to 

tell him he was unfair in his judg- 
ment. Townsend, however, remains de- 
termined to keep his daughter from 
marrying Peter unless he satisfactorily 
explains his presence in a place like 
Papowsky’s. The young man cannot do 
this without violating his brother’s con- 
fidence. So he leaves, telling Townsend 
that in time he will be able to prove the 
word of honor he gives that his going to 
the evil resort was not of his own 
choosing. 

Townsend’s stand determines Peter to 
get on better terms with his own father. 
That night he goes to his father’s library 
to wait for his return from a scientific 
meeting. There he meets Graham, who 
seems anxious and distrait. Peter finds 
that his brother has forged their father’s 
check for three thousand dollars to pay 
debts he has made. When Dr. Guthrie 
comes in Graham confesses. The father is 
suddenly shrunken and old. He makes 
out a good check for the same amount 
and gives it to Graham. Then he sinks 
into his chair, his shoulders shaking 
with sobs. 

While the tragedy of the brothers has 
been going on, Nick has made Belle tell 
him that she loves him without binding 
himself to anything definite. And Ethel, 
the youngest, has been secretly allowing 
the youth next door to enter her room 
by a rope ladder every evening, feeling 
that she is carrying on a very smart 
affair, till suddenly the youth tells her he 
will not come any more. 
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in present-day New York. 
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Author of “ The Blindness of Virtue,” etc. 


CHAPTER XXXIII 


ILLUSTRATED BY as a well-organized business 


GEORGE O. BAKER office. It had its meta- 








HERE was a good 
T reason why Kenyon didn’t 
stay out his fortnight at Dr. 
Guthrie’s house. He had 
already begun to know several young 
men whose very good feathers were 
waiting to be plucked. It was obviously 
impossible for him to invite them to 
East Fifty-second Street, and it became 
necessary, therefore, that he should take 
a bachelor apartment in which to set up 
business. There he could play cards 
until any hour that suited him and settle 
down seriously to make his winter in 
New York a success. 

Also, Kenyon confessed to himself, the 
atmosphere of the Doctor’s house was 
not conducive to his peace of mind or to 
his rigidly selfish way of life. He hadn’t 
come over to the United States in order 
to play the fairy godmother, or even the 
family adviser, to the young Guthries. 
He had worked hard to clear the one 
thing out of Graham’s life which had 
rendered him unuseful, and he had had 
the satisfaction of seeing Peter’s engage- 
ment broken—for which admirable acci- 
dent he was profoundly grateful, be- 
cause Peter also would now be free. In 
fact, these two brothers could now easily 
be brought to concentrate upon Ken- 
yon’s deserving case and take round to 
his apartment any friends of theirs who 
enjoyed gambling and could pay when 
they lost. 

Kenyon possessed a neat and tidy 
brain. It was run on the same principle 
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phorical card-indexes, letter- 
files and such like ; so when he made up 
his inind to go into his own quarters, he 
gave the matter the closest and most 
careful consideration. He paid several 
visits to the well-known bachelor apart- 
ment-houses in and round West Forty- 
fourth Street. They would have been 
very suitable but for the existence of irk- 
some rules and regulations as to ladies. 
He went further afield, and with Gra- 
ham’s assistance, examined several apart- 
ments in private houses. What he 
wanted was a place somewhere on the 
map where his breakfast would be 
cooked especially for him at any hour he 
desired, and which would be free of 
elevator-boys, clerks and the watchful 
eye of a manager. 

Finally Kenyon discovered exactly 
such a place on the second floor of a 
fairly large old-fashioned house in West 
Forty-eighth Street. In this the elderly 
landlady—who, as Kenyon at once saw, 
was blessed with the faculty of being 


- able to look at things with a Nelsonian 


eye, having, poor soul, to earn her liv- 
ing—lived in the basement with her par- 
rot and her Manx cat. Two youn, busi- 
ness men shared rooms on the first floor, 
and a retired professor—who spent the 
greater part of his time in the country— 
rented the third floor. The servants 
slept in the attic. 

Into this house Kenyon moved—much 
against the wishes of all the Guthries, 
especially Belle—the day after Peter’s 





“Oh, don’t go, don’t go!” cried Belle, making a pathetic and almost childlike refrain of the words, “I love you so! ! 
you so!” Kenyon bent down and kissed her lips and eyes. “You must love me, sweetheart, you must. It’s the 


only thing that I can turn to and count on now. Go on loving me every minute that I’m away.’ 
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attempt to get in touch with his father 
came to such an utter failure. Kenyon 
was very well pleased with his quarters. 
They gave him elbow-room and freedom 
from the responsibility of looking after 
another man’s sons. The sitting-room, 
arched in the middle, ran from the front 
to the back of the house, and it was well 
and discreetly furnished. There was a 
particularly nice old Colonial mirror 
over the mantelpiece, and what prints 
there were hanging on the walls were 
very pleasant. The bedroom across the 
passage would have been equally large, 
had it not been broken up to provide a 
bathroom and a small storeroom. 


ATE, however, with its characteristic 

impishness, interfered with Kenyon’s 
well-laid scheme. At the very hour when 
he was arranging his personal photo- 
graphs, a cable addressed to him was de- 
livered at Dr. Guthrie’s house. It so 
happened that Peter was in the hall 
when the servant took it in, and he 
started off at once to carry it to his 
friend. He was glad enough to seize 
any excuse to see Kenyon again. He 
felt horribly at loose ends. Graham’s 
affairs had completely upset him and 
disarranged his plans. He was longing 
to see Betty, but was not going back on 
his agreement with Ranken Townsend 
until such time as he could make the 
artist eat his words; and as to his father 
and his endeavor to break down that ap- 
parently insurmountable barrier, he was 
utterly disheartened and depressed. 

Peter was shown into Kenyon’s rooms 
at the moment when the latter was 
standing before a charming photograph 
of Baby Lennox, which he had placed 
on the sideboard. It showed her in a 
simple little frock, with a wide-brimmed 
garden hat, standing among her roses 
with a smile on her face. She looked 
very young, pretty and flowerlike. 

“Hello, Peter!” 

“T’ve brought this cable round. Other- 
wise I wouldn’t have barged in on you 
quite so soon.” 

“My dear old boy,” said Kenyon, “you 
know very well that you have the com- 
plete run of whatever place I may be liv- 
ing in, at all hours of the day and night. 
A cable for me, eh? What the devil! 


I- was jolly careful to give my address 
here to very few people in England. 
Too many are anxious to serve me with 
summonses. Baby Lennox is going to be 
married, perhaps, and sent me the glad 
tidings. By Jove, I wonder whom she’s 
nabbed !” 

He shot out a laugh and tore open the 
envelope. Then: “Oh—my God!” 

“What is it?’ asked Peter. 

Kenyon held out the cablegram and 
remained standing rigid, with his mouth 
open and his eyes shut, and his face 
white as a stone. The message was from 
Baby Lennox. It read: 


Your father died last night. Heart at- 
tack. Come at once. 


“Oh, my dear Nick!’ said Peter. 
“My dear old boy! I can’t tell you 
how—” 

“No,” said Kenyon. “Don’t say any 
thing. Just sit down and wait for me. 
Whatever you do, don’t go.” And he 
went out of the room and across the pas- 
sage to his bedroom, and shut himself in. 


PETER waited. The few cold, definite 

and even brutal words contained in 
the cablegram would have hit him much 
harder and rendered his sympathy for 
his friend very much more real if he 
could have felt what it would have 
been to him to hear of the death of his 
own father. While he waited, mechanic- 
ally holding that slip of paper between 
his fingers, his respect for his friend’s 
grief widened into an odd and powerful 
feeling of envy. The man who was dead 
had been infinitely more than a father. 
He had been a friend and a brother as 
well. It made him sick and cold to feel 
that the receipt of such a cablegram 
bringing to him the news of the death 
of his own father would have moved him 
chiefly to extreme sympathy for his 
mother. 

It was an hour before Kenyon re- 
appeared, and during that time—which 
seemed to Peter no more than a few 
minutes—Peter went over again in his 
mind the scene which had taken place in 
the Doctor’s laboratory, out of which he 
had gone stultified and thrown back 
upon himself. He was as grateful as 
Graham had been for the Doctor’s gen- 











nok Mi has’ 


On the top landing he waited, breathing hard, while the girl opened the door with her latchkey. ‘“‘Where’ll I put him?" 
“Bring ‘im into the bedroom,” said the girl. “I’m sure I’m obliged to you for the trouble you've taken, Mister.” 
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erosity, but appalled at the thought that 
he had utterly failed to realize not only 
the gravity of Graham’s act, but the 
long years of parental neglect which 
made such an act possible. It seemed to 
him that the way in which his father 
had taken that deplorable incident was 
all wrong. He should not have written 
another check. He should have had 
Graham up in front of him, strongly 
and firmly, and tried him as a judge 
would have tried him if his act had been 
discovered and dealt with by law. He 
should have gone into all the circum- 
stances which led up to the forgery and 
thereby have cleared the way for a new 
understanding. As it was, his acceptance 
of it was so weak that it gave Peter and 
Graham a feeling almost of contempt for 
that too kind man to whom children 
were obviously without significance. 

The outcome to Peter of this hour’s 
bitter thought was finally this: That if 
at that moment news were brought to 
him of his father’s death, the chief sor- 
row that he could feel would be at the 
fact that he felt so little sorrow. 


HEN Kenyon came back into the 
room, it was with his usual imper- 
turbability. He might merely have left 
it to answer the telephone or interview 
the man who had come to collect his 
clothes to be ironed. But his eyes were 


red. In his own peculiar way he had 
loved his father and admired him. It 
was the first time that he had wept since 
he had been a child. 

“Thanks, so much, for waiting, old 
boy,” he said. “I hope you’ve been 
smoking, or something.” 

“No,” said Peter. “I have things to 
think about too.” 

Kenyon looked about, with a queer 
little smile. “I was just settling down,” 
he said. ‘Very decent room, this, isn’t 
it? Well, well; there it is. You never 
know your luck, eh?” 

“When will you sail, Nick?” 

“The first possible boat. Do you know 
anything about the sailings? Ah, this 
paper will have it. I detest the sea and 
its everlasting monotony and blandness, 
and the dull-bright propinquity that it 
forces upon one.” He opened the paper 
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and searched among its endless columns 
for the shipping news. “Here we are. 
‘Transatlantic Sailings.’ I have a wide 
choice, I see. There’s a White Star and 
a Cunarder leaving to-morrow at twelve- 
thirty. The C/ympic, I see! That’s good 
enough—if she’s not full-up. I’ll see to 
it this afternoon. There’s sure to be a 
cabin somewhere at this time of year.” 

“T shall miss you badly,” said Peter. 

“Thanks, old man. I know you will. 
And I shall hate going. Well, well!” 

Peter picked up a book and put it 
dov'n again—opened and shut a box of 
cigarettes and pushed a bowl of flowers 
nearer the middle of the table. “Do you 
want any—I mean, can I—” 

Kenyon laid his hand on his friend’s 
square shoulder. ‘‘Not this time, Peter, 
old son. Thanks, awfully. I’ve had one 
or two good nights, and my pockets are 
full of dollars. They’ll see me home 
with perfect comfort. Well, here ends 
my visit to the United States. To- 
morrow night I shall have left the hos- 
pitable Statue of Liberty behind me. 
But she’ll see me again. I’ll dash round 
in the morning and thank your people 
for their extreme kindness to me. You'll 
see me off, wont you?” 

“Yes,”’ said Peter, “of course.” 

“Of course. We wont dine to-night. I 
—I don’t feel like it.” 

“TI understand, old man,” said Peter. 

“So long, then.” 

. “So long,” said Peter. 

“The Earl is dead!” said Kenyon 
with a sudden break in his voice. “Long 
live the Earl!’ And he raised his hand 
above his head. 


CHAPTER XXXIV 
TOW for the first time in his com- 


paratively short life Nicholas Ken- 
yon was able to put to the test his often 


. boasted power of self-control. It was his 


creed to accept everything that might 
happen to him, whether good or bad, 
with equanimity. It was part of his 
training to allow nothing to interfere 
with the routine of his day and the par- 
ticular scheme that he had worked out 
for himself. He was, however, utterly 
unprepared for his father’s death. Only 
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ILLUSTRATE D 

HAT a girl, as well as a boy, 
T should be trained for some 
gainful occupation was the 
firm belief of Cyrus Standish. 
There was very little likelihood that his 
daughter Hazel would ever have to earn 
her own living, but he insisted that she 

must be prepared for that possibility. 

“T don’t care what it is,” he explained, 
“but you must learn to do something for 
which people pay money.” 

To this pronouncement Hazel raised 
no objection. Indeed, she found in the 
idea a suggestion of independence that 
was extremely pleasing to her, and she 
expressed an immediate willingness to 
take up stenography and typewriting. 

“Oh, my dear,” expostulated her 
mother, much distressed, ‘do try some- 
thing more distinctly feminine—amilli- 
nery, for instance.” 

“No,” responded Hazel firmly, “I’d 
rather have a man for a boss than 
a woman.” 

She held to this view, as many another 
girl has done, in spite of argument, and 
in due time Mrs. McDougal, to whom 
she went for instruction, pronounced her 
reasonably proficient with the pothooks 
and the keys. 

“And now,” said Mrs. McDougal, 
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when this point was reached, “I presume | 


you want a position.” 

“Certainly not,” replied Hazel 
promptly. “I am doing this merely be- 
cause I may want a position some day.” 

“But you'll be all out of practice 
then,” argued Mrs. McDougal, “and no 
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credit to my school. You should do a 
little work, anyhow. Perhaps, if you 
don’t want regular employment, you 
would like occasional work. We have 
many calls from people who have only 
temporary need of a stenographer, and 
we could put you on our list and tele- 
phone you when one of these calls.” 

This appealed to Hazel for two rea- 
sons. She would like actually to earn 
money, if only to emphasize her feeling 
of independence, and there was also, for 
her, something of adventure in this in- 
trusion into the business world. So she 
agreed to Mrs. McDougal’s suggestion, 
stipulating the use of an assumed name. 

“Mother doesn’t altogether approve of 
this gainful occupation idea, especially 
with a typewriter,” she explained, “so 
I’ll hide my light under ‘Hazel Stanley’ 
for office purposes.” 

And this is where Mr. Ralph Hardy 
comes into the story. 

Hardy had temporary need of a 
stenographer, and he applied to Mrs. 
McDougal for one. 

“If you don’t want an expert,” said 
Mrs. McDougal, “I have a recent gradu- 
ate who might answer.” 

“I’m after accuracy 
speed,” Hardy told her. 

“Then Miss Stanley is just the girl 
for you,” declared Mrs. McDougal. And 
she telephoned Hazel. 

Hardy, after seeing Hazel, decided 
that Mrs. McDougal was right: she 
was just the girl for him. He was so 
firmly convinced of this that he kept 


rather than 
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her longer than he had intended, and 
then sent for her again the next day, 
and the day after that, and finally ar- 
ranged for her to give him two hours 
of her time—from 9 to 11—daily. 

Hardy was in the real-estate business, 
but not so deep in it that he had more 
than occasional and temporary use for 
a stenographer. He had a typewriter— 
machine, not operator—that he was in 
the habit of using himself, and he had 
an office-boy who was always missing 
when wanted, and these were usually 
sufficient for his business needs. Never- 
theless, he engaged Hazel for two hours 
a day and was sorry he could not make 
it twenty-four. 

It must not be implied from this that 
Hardy was impoverished—a man with- 
out money, struggling for a business 
foothold. He was struggling, all right, 
and he was far from rich, but he was 
not without money. The great trouble 
was that he had too many uses for his 
money. He was building up a business, 
but it was slow work, and while awaiting 
commissions he was his own client— 
that is, he bought and sold for himself 
speculatively. But his limited supply 
of cash compelled him to do this in 
some measure on the option plan. If 
he could not buy outright to the extent 
that he desired, he could at least buy 
options on property that promised a 
quick increase in value, and his judg- 
ment had been so good that on two 
occasions no less a person than Cyrus 
Standish (who was also in the real- 
estate business) had found it necessary 
to pay more than he expected for prop- 
erty desired by himself or his clients. 

And this completes the circle, bring- 
ing us back to the man with whom we 
started. 


MB: STANDISH bethought himself 


then to ask Hazel how she was 
getting along in her studies. 

“I’m through with my lessons,” re- 
plied Hazel. 

“But she’s away every morning,” com- 
plained Mrs. Standish. 

“T’m looking for the gain in the gain- 
ful occupation,” laughed Hazel. 

“Have you found it?’ questioned her 


father. 
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“Well,” responded Hazel noncom- 
mittally, “I’m employed.” 

“By whom?” persisted her father. 

“It’s some work that Mrs. McDougal 
got for me,” evaded Hazel. 

“T don’t like it at all!’ declared Mrs. 
Standish. 

“Profitably employed. I 
quizzed Mr. Standish. 

“I hope so,” returned Hazel. 

“Don’t you know?” demanded Mr. 
Standish in astonishment. 

“Not yet,” answered Hazel. 

“That,” asserted Mr. Standish, “is 
the first thing you should find out.” 

“Of course,” agreed Hazel. 

“The financial compensation—’” be- 
gan Mr. Standish. 

“Oh, I wasn’t thinking of that!” in- 
terrupted Hazel.’ 

Thereupon Mr. Standish, believing 
the vagaries of the feminine mind to 
be beyond masculine comprehension, 
dropped the subject. If she chose to go 
beyond what he required of her, so much 
the better. Experience and practice 


hope?” 


‘never hurt anyone. And Mr. Standish 


had other matters to claim his attention. 

There was the annoyance occasioned 
by that exasperating young Hardy, for 
instance. Not that Hardy purposely 
sought to make trouble for the Standish 
Realty Company, but it so happened that 
he had made trouble for that company 
twice, and Standish had just learned 
that he was in a position to do’so again. 
This was decidedly vexing, and Standish, 
arriving at his office, went into confer- 
ence with Peter J. Watt, of Chicago, 
with regard to the matter, which means 
that he told Peter J. Watt what he 
wanted done. His “conferences” were 
always of that nature. 

“You get the idea?” he queried, after 
a brief explanation. 

“IT think so,” replied Watt. “This 
Hardy has slipped in ahead of you with 
an option for a slice of land needed for 
the new Cardale plant, but he’s so spread 
out that he can’t swing the deal alone. 
If he tries, you can buy under your 
second option when his lapses, and it’s 
up to me to see that he tries.”’ 

“That’s it,” approved Standish. 

“After allowing for his option de- 
posit and what he can raise on mort- 








“No,” responded Hazel firm- 
ly, “I'd rather have a man for 
a boss than a woman.” 


gage,” pursued Watt, “he'll still be 
about five hundred shy of what he needs 
to play the game out. Are you sure of 
those facts?” 

“T know as much about his financial 
situation as he does himself.” 


“Good enough!” said Watt. “I'll slip 
back to my little Chicago office and get 
busy with him.” 

It followed, of course, that Hardy 
presently received a letter from Peter J. 
Watt, in which Mr. Watt sought to learn 
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the terms upon which a small piece of 
property owned by Hardy could be ac- 
quired. Watt explained that he was 
acting for a client with a little idle 
money seeking investment. 

“And that,” reasoned Watt, “will hold 
him for a few minutes, anyhow.” 


T did. More than that, it encouraged 

him mightily, and, under the influence 

of so pleasurable a surprise, he became 
loquacious. 

“Tf I can get five hundred over.the 
mortgage out of that,” he told Hazel, 
“IT can swing the Cardale deal. You 
see,” he went on explanatorily, ‘“there’s 
been some secret buying at Cardale, and 
it was a natural inference that something 
was going to happen, so I slipped in with 
an option where it seemed likely to do 
the most good. I didn’t plan a hold-up, 
you understand, but one just naturally 
buys when and where he thinks rising 
values will give him a profit. An option 
that you lack the cash to handle, how- 
ever, is a risky proposition, and it was 
beginning to look to me as if my option 
would expire before what’s going to hap- 


pen happens, which means that I’d have 
to buy under the option to save myself.” 
“And you couldn’t raise the money?” 
she questioned. 
“Not without taking some one in with 
me and splitting the profit,” he replied, 


“and perhaps not then. What little I 
have is mortgaged up to the hilt, owing 
to the fact that I have been doing too 
much business on too little capital. I 
had just about made up my mind that 
my only chance lay in getting a partner 
for this Cardale deal, if I could, when 
along comes this good angel Watt with 
the cash to carry me through—perhaps. 
I suppose I’d better not jubilate too 
soon, especially over something that 
seems too good to be true. But honest 
to goodness, Hazel, —I beg pardon, — 
Miss Stanley, honest to goodness, I’ve 
been trying my darnedest to sell this 
very lot that Watt asks about for enough 
over the mortgage on it to swing the 
other deal, and now—now— Oh, it 
means such a lot to me just now!” 

“More than usual?” she asked. 

“Very much more. You see,” he con- 
fided, “I intend to marry.” 
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She seemed startled for a moment; 
then she smiled. ‘‘No doubt,” she re- 
turned. 

“Soon,”’ he asserted. 

“All arranged, is it?” she asked in- 
differently. 

“Not yet,” he replied. 
know it yet.” 

She smiled again at that. 
sure ?”’ she queried. 

“Positive,” he answered. 

“Women sometimes know a lot more 
than you think,” she suggested. 

“This one doesn’t I mean,” he 
corrected, “about marrying me. Why, 
I didn’t know it myself a week ago. 
I’m rather impulsive, you know—slow 
in planning sometimes, but impulsive in 
action.” 

“Perhaps she isn’t,” she ventured. 

“So much the more reason’ why I 
should be,” he rejoined. “I'll take her 
by surprise.” 

“Perhaps,” she laughed. 

He pondered that for a moment, 
questioning her with his eyes, but he 
got no more by way of a reply than an 
amused smile. 

“Well, I’ve got to put this through 
first, anyhow,” he decided; “‘so let’s get 
busy.” 

He then dictated his reply to Watt, 
informing that gentleman that he could 
have the property in question for five 
hundred dollars cash, the buyer to as- 
sume the mortgage on it. 

To this Watt responded quickly and 
favorably. His client was out of the 
city, and nothing could be done until 
his return, but he (Watt) would advise 
purchase on the terms proposed, and he 
had no doubt that the matter would be 
so arranged. 

“And now,” mused Watt, “I guess I 
can string him along until it’s too late 
to do anything else.” 

It seemed somewhat more than likely, 
but a few days later Standish, consider- 
ing the situation, saw new possibilities 
in it, and Watt was again summoned 
from Chicago. 

“Tt has occurred to me,” explained 
Standish, “that it might be a good idea 
for you to send Hardy a check for five 
hundred at the last possible moment for 
him to use it under his option.”’ 


“She doesn’t 


“Are you 
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Naturally, Watt was bewildered and 
amazed. “Me!” he exclaimed. “A 
check for five hundred! Why, a check 
for twenty-five would overdraw my ac- 
count just now.” 

“And your bank wouldn’t stand for 
an overdraft?” questioned Standish. 

“T should say not.” 

Standish nodded approvingly. “Then 
that’s all right,” he said. 

“All right!” expostulated Watt. 
“Why, my check will be thrown out, I 
tell you.” 

“That’s what I want.” 

“But where will I be?” demanded 
Watt, much worried. “If I had a bal- 
ance somewhere near that amount, I 
might claim that it was an accidental 
overdraft and make it stick, but a check 
for five hundred drawn against a bal- 
ance of twenty-two dollars and sixteen 
cents would be a swindle on the face of 
it, and might make a whole lot of trou- 
ble for me. I can’t do that, Mr. Stan- 
dish; it’s too risky.” 

“Perhaps you're 
Standish. 

“T know I’m right,” insisted Watt. 

“There should be enough to make the 
check look plausible,” pursued Standish, 
“and I’ll provide it. As it would never 
get back to me anyhow,” he added dryly, 
“you can draw it out afterward and con- 
sider it payment for your services in 
the matter. So it will be your loss if 
there’s any slip.” 

“There wont be any slip,” asserted 
Watt. 

Standish then went more into detail 
with regard to his plan, and soon there- 
after Hardy was given further assurance 
that all was well. Watt’s client, he was 
informed, was still out of town, but he 
had been advised by mail of the op- 
portunity and he had asked that the 
title be examined and other arrange- 
ments made for the immediate consum- 
mation of the deal when he returned. 

“Which is encouraging, all right,” re- 
marked Hardy, “but still somewhat in- 
definite. Will he return in time? If 
not—” 

“Well ?” 
paused. 

“IT lose my option money.” 

“And the girl?” asked Hazel. 


right,” conceded 


questioned Hazel, as he 
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“You seem to be mightily interested 
in the girl,” he said suspiciously. 

“Women,” she explained, “are always 
interested in a prospective bride.” 

“You’d be more interested,” was his 
significant rejoinder, “if you knew who 
she is.” 

“Naturally,” she agreed. 

“And you will know it first,” he 
added. 

“That will be nice,” she returned. 

The dull man looked at her dubiously. 
He had said more than he intended, and 
still she did not understand. The clever- 
ness of women in such matters was evi- 
dently overrated. 

“Don’t forget to tell me,” she urged 
as an afterthought; “but,” she went on 
hastily, “we mustn’t forget business 
either. How long can you afford to 
wait for Mr. Watt’s client?” 

“Not a minute, if I am to take any- 
body else in,” he replied. “I should be 
working on that now, for it will take 
time. The deal, as it stands, is too 
blind to appeal to most men, and I don’t 
like the idea of splitting the profit, any- 

Oh, well,” he concluded, 
“I suppose I’d better wire Watt, al- 
though it doesn’t look like good policy 
to show impatience.” 


RELUCTANTLY he wired, explain- 
ing that it was important that he 
should know whether the deal could be 
closed before the 18th. 
Watt replied with his usual prompt- 


ness. His client, he said, was in New 
York, but he (Watt) was just leaving 
for New York on other business and 
would take the matter up with him there. 
He had no doubt at all that it could be 
closed before the 18th. 

“Better and _ better,” commented 
Hardy, “but still uncertain.” And he 
added, observing Hazel closely, “I can’t 
speak to the girl yet.” 

“No?” questioned Hazel, with an ir- 
ritating air of indifference. 

“Certainly not,” he replied. “It de- 
pends upon the deal.” 

“You think so, of course,” she ob- 
served. 

“Don’t you?” he asked in surprise. 

“Why, no,” she answered, as if it were 
quite a silly question. ‘I think it de- 
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pends upon the girl. 
doesn’t it?” 

“What do you mean by that?” he in- 
quired doubtfully. 

“That you'll speak to her whenever 
she is ready to have you, of course.” 

“And I have nothing to say about it?” 
he demanded in amazement. 

“Men usually don’t,” she asserted; 
“they only think they do.” 

“You must think men mighty stupid !” 

“Stupid is no name for it,” was her 
cool rejoinder. 

“Well, you’re going to be mightily 
fooled some day,” he declared. 

“T hope not,” she returned. 

He found that worth pondering. An 
amused and disarming smile accom- 
panied the rather sharp retort, which 
made it all the more puzzling, and he 
was not nearly so certain of some things 
now as he had been before. 

However, it was still important that 
the business deal be closed before he 
made any other move, and he turned 
again to that. 

“If it didn’t cost so much,” he grum- 
bled, “I’d go to New York myself.” 

Fortunately for him, it did cost so 
much, for he would have gained nothing 
at all by the trip. Watt was not there 
and had no intention of going there. 
Why should he, when he had a corre- 
spondent in New York who could do all 
that was necessary? Instead, he- re- 
mained in his Chicago office and pain- 
fully pounded out a one-finger type- 
written letter to Standish. 

“T’ve got Hardy all sewed up,” he 
wrote. “I am supposed to be in New 
York, arranging the deal, and he will 
hear from me there. Also, at the last 
moment, he will get a check from me 
there. After the explosion, if he geis 
ugly, I can crawl out, as you suggested, 
on the plea that my client, after verbally 
agreeing to the terms, failed to come 
across. I have so arranged this, as a 
precaution, although I have your assur- 
ance that he will make no trouble.” 


It usually does, 


ARDY received a letter, dated and 
postmarked New York, informing 
him that Watt had arrived there, had 
taken the matter up with his client, and 
unquestionably would be able to forward 
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a check before the 18th. The 18th was 
unpleasantly close at hand then, and 
Hardy, while getting much satisfaction 
from the letter, had several anxious 
days. So had his stenographer. Then 
came a telegram informing him that the 
check had been mailed that day. Hardy 
was so elated that he wanted to waltz 
with his stenographer, in spite of the 
presence of the office-boy, but she ob- 
jected. 

“That’s no way for a business man 
to act!’ she chided. “What would the 
prospective bride say ?” 

“She’d like it, I think,” he laughed. 

“You think she'd like it!” retorted the 
girl. “Well, I don’t.” 

“Don’t what?” he asked, his confi- 
dence, as usual, waning. 

“Don’t like it,” she replied. 

“Oh, well, of course—’”’ 

“In the office,” she qualified. 

“Oh, yes, in the office,” he agreed, 
his confidence returning. ‘“Let’s go 
somewhere else.” 

“And this is no time for jubilation, 
anyway,” she added, still eluding his 
reaching arms. “We have a lot to do 
yet.” 

“We?” he questioned, his confidence 
increasing. 

“I’m interested in my employer’s suc- 
cess, naturally,” she said. “Any girl 
would be. But you haven’t succeeded 
yet.” 

That sobered him again. He hadn't 
succeeded yet. Much remained to be 
done, and there were still chances for a 
slip. But even so, he could not help 
looking beyond the mere business de- 
tails. 

“You haven’t asked who the girl is?” 
he suggested. 

“Why should I?” she returned. 

“Don’t you care?” 

“T wouldn’t be helping you otherwise, 
would I?” 

“That’s what puzzles me,” he pon- 
dered. “If you knew—” 

Apparently she did not want to know, 
for she interrupted him. “If you set out 
to do something else first,” she advised, 
“do it first. An unfinished task is 
nothing with which to take a girl by 
storm.” 


“Storm!” he repeated 


ruefully. 
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“Storm! I wonder where I got that 
storm idea. You can’t storm a will-o’- 
the-wisp.”” Whereat she smiled. 


E did not pursue the subject further 

then, nor had he much time to give 

to it when the check arrived two days 

later. That was the 17th, which left him 

just one day in which to close the Car- 
dale deal. 

Watt wrote, in sending the check, that 
he was advancing the money personally, 
as he understood that Hardy had need 
of it by the 18th, and he (Watt) felt 
under some obligation in the matter be- 
cause of the assurances he had given. 
His client had approved the deal, but 
was not prepared to go through with it 
before his return to Chicago a few days 
later. 

“Good old scout, that Watt!’ com- 
mented Hardy. “And Lord, what a lot 
it means to me!” 

“So you’ve said,” remarked Hazel. 

“T haven’t said it all, either,” returned 
Hardy. “It’s what you might call a key- 
stone deal. I need the cash from the 
Watt sale to swing the Cardale deal, and 
the Cardale deal will give me the cash 
to go through with others that are hang- 
ing fire. The real money, upon which I 
am basing my plans, lies in these others, 
but they are as good as settled the mo- 
ment the Cardale deal is closed.” 

“And you have one day to close that,” 
she reminded him. 

“One day!” he repeated thoughtfully : 
“and Barbour, who owns the Cardale 
property, lives at Putney. The details 
are all arranged, and a letter should 
reach him in time, but if it didn’t—” 
The possibility was disquieting. ‘“Per- 
haps I'd better go myself Could 
you run the office for a day or so? 
Nothing to do, you know, but be pleasant 
to callers and bank any money that 
comes in.” 

“But I couldn’t bank money for you.” 

“Oh, yes, you could,” he assured her, 
smiling, “but you’re not likely to have 
the chance. Anybody can bank anything 
for anybody; it’s the drawing out that 
comes hard, and I’ll attend to that from 
Putney. About all you'll have to do is 
to lengthen your office hours somewhat 
until I get back.” 
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She expressed her willingness to do 
whatever was necessary, and proved it 
by returning to the office that afternoon 
to see if he had any further instructions 
for her. 

He had none. “I’ve banked the Watt 
check, got all the papers in readiness, 
and shall leave to-night,” he explained. 
“TI can’t see a chance for a slip, and 
so—” He paused there. 

“Well?” she questioned. 

“T’ll be ready to talk to the girl when 
I get back,” he ventured. “It will be 
all right then, wont it?” 

“Certainly not!” she replied 
emphasis. “You don’t say a word when 
it’s a question of love alone, but you go 
rushing to her the moment it becomes 
a question of money. That wouldn’t do 
at all! It would look as if you thought 
her mercenary, and no girl would like 
that.” 

“But look here!’’ he objected: “that 
wont do! First I can’t because I haven't, 
and then I mustn’t because I have. I 
don’t believe you know what you’re talk- 
ing about.” 

“T know how it would look to a girl 
she insisted; and he left for Putney 
much perturbed. 


with 


ON the morning of the 19th there was 
a telephone call from the bank. 
Hazel, answering, explained that Mr. 
Hardy was not in but that she was his 
private secretary. She promoted herself 
to this office on the spur of the moment. 
The bank thereupon reported that the 
five-hundred-dollar Watt check on Chi- 
cago had been returned unpaid and de- 
ducted from his balance. 

Hazel might not be much of a finan- 
cier, but she realized that this meant 
trouble. Hardy would be drawing 
against the Watt check—indeed, he must 
have done so already—and his own check 
would be thrown out. That would up- 
set the Cardale deal and leave him with 
nothing but an expired option. 

She did some quick and hard think- 
ing, and she could make nothing of it 
except that the Watt check must some- 
how be made good without loss of time. 
Hardy at Putney could do nothing, and 
he would not be back in time to do 
anything. His check, if drawn on the 
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18th, should have reached the bank that 
morning, but the fact that the bank said 
nothing about it when telephoning about 
the Watt check was pretty good evidence 
that it had not. If not, it would hardly 
get in before the following day, and 
Chicago, where she might now hope to 
find Watt, was only three hours away. 
It being Watt’s check that had made the 
trouble, it was clearly up to Watt to 
make good. 

“Jimmy,” she said with a sharpness 
that made the boy jump, “get me a cab— 
quick! I’m going to Chicago. If any- 

body asks, I’ll be back to-night.” 

" “She telegraphed her father from the 
train. That was safer than telephoning 
her mother before she left, for her 
mother might object to anything so un- 
conventional as a trip to Chicago alone 
and without baggage of any sort. 

As she had friends in Chicago, Mr. 
Standish saw no occasion for worry, al- 
though he was not altogether pleased. 

“After the gain in the gainful occupa- 
tion, I suppose,” he reflected ; “‘but she’s 
going after it a little too strong.” 

And he was the more convinced of 
this when he received a long-distance 


, 


telephone call from her late that after- 
noon. 
“I’m at Mabel Conway’s,” she ex- 


plained, “and I need fifty dollars. 
Please wire it to me.” 

“What for?” he demanded. 

“T’ll tell you when I get home to- 
morrow,” she replied: “it’s too long a 
story for the telephone. But I must have 
the money, Daddy. Please, please, please 
wire it right away! It’s business, you 
know, and you'll get it all back soon— 
very soon—probably as soon as I get 
home.” 

So earnest a plea did she make that her 
father, growling over his own foolish- 
ness, sent her the money. 

Hardy, returning from Putney the 
next morning, found a telegram but no 
stenographer awaiting him. The tele- 
gram was dated Chicago, signed “Hazel 
Stanley,” and informed him that she 
would arrive at 1:15 with the cash. 

“Cash!” he exclaimed. ‘What cash? 
And what’s she doing in Chicago?” 

Unable to answer these questions him- 
self, he turned to Jimmy for information. 
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“T dunno,” replied Jimmy. “She left 
in an awful hurry yesterday mornin’— 
said she’d be back last night, but I aint 
seen her. Something to do with the 
bank, I think.” 

The bank! A suggestion of trouble 
at the bank always startles a man. Hardy 
had no thought of any complications 
there, but he hastened over to see what, 
if anything, had happened. 

“Why, yes,” explained the cashier, 
“there was a little trouble over a Chicago 
check. It came back, you know, n. s. f. 
Your secretary called and got it. But 
I’m glad you dropped in, Mr. Hardy, 
for a check of yours for $487.12 has 
just come in, and it makes an overdraft 
that we can’t undertake to carry.” 

Hardy understood the telegram then. 
Hazel had rushed to Chicago with the 
Watt check and had somehow got the 
cash for it. Very likely, Watt, informed 
of the trouble, had made it good. Any- 
how, she was coming with the money. 
This fact enabled him to face the banker 
with smiling confidence. 

“I should not think of asking you to 
carry it,” he said. “There has been a 
most unfortunate blunder somewhere, 
but that is beside the question just now. 
My check must be protected first.” 

“Before the close of banking hours 
to-day,” stipulated the banker. 

It is probably unnecessary to say that 
Hardy was at the station, with a cab, 
long before the 1:15 train pulled in. 
Aside from his anxiety with régard to 
the money, he wanted the story. Was 
it possible that she actually had the cash? 

Well, it was possible, for the train 
was on time, she was on the train, and 
she had the Watt check—certified: But 
he received no satisfactory explanation 
then. “Here it is,” she said, digging the 
check out of her handbag. “Put it in the 
bank, and I’1l tell you about it later. I’m 
going to get into a clean frock before 
I do another thing.” 


YRUS STANDISH was also await- 
ing an explanation of her extraor- 
dinary behavior, and he got his explana- 
tion first. She breezed into his office 
after escaping the reproachful comments 
of her mother. 
“Mumsy is dreadfully provoked,” she 
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told him, “but you’re a business man, and 
you'll understand.” 

“And you’re a business woman, I pre- 
sume?” he suggested. 

“Of course.” 

“After the gain in a gainful occupa- 
tion,” he pursued, “or have you already 
got it?” 

“T can have it whenever I want it,” 
she replied. 

He pondered that a moment, but could 
make nothing of it, so he waited for her 
to go on. 

“Tt’s been lovely!” she said. “I never 
knew business could be so interesting and 
exciting. You see, my employer—” 

“Mrs. McDougal?” he questioned. 

“Oh, dear, no,” she responded. “Mrs. 
McDougal got me the work, as I told 
you, but my employer is a man. I—well, 
I thought Mumsy would feel better about 
it if she didn’t know I was in an office.” 

“Go on!” he encouraged. 

“Well, my employer, Mr. Hardy—” 

“Hardy!” he exclaimed. “Not Ralph 
Hardy!” 

“Why, yes. Do you know him?” 

Standish, regaining his usual imper- 
turbability, replied with apparent indif- 
ference. “I’ve heard of him, I think,” 
he said, and then asked casually, “Does 
he happen to know who you are?” 

“Oh, dear, no,” she answered. “Again 
for Mumsy’s sake, I’m working under 
the name of Stanley.” 

“Go on!” he urged. “What about this 
Hardy ?” 

“Why, he got a bad check,” she ex- 
plained, “right in the middle of a big 
deal, and he was away when it came 
back, so I made it good.” 

“You made it good!” 

“Ves, J made it good—saved him from 
a smash, perhaps, for it would have hurt 
if his own check hadn’t been paid, 
wouldn’t it?” 

“T expected it to,” growled Standish. 

“What’s that!” exclaimed the girl. 

“T was asking,” returned Standish, 
“how you made it good.” 

“With the money you 
me,” she explained. 

“You saved this 
money, did you?” 

“Yes. Clever of me to think of it, 
wasn’t it?” 
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“Very,” he agreed, and he meant it. 

“IT knew you wouldn’t care.” 

“Oh, of course not.” 

“And it was really quite exciting,” 
she went on. “I got back just in time 
to meet a check that Mr. Hardy had 
given for a deal at Cardale, where he 
says he has some property that some- 
body wants very much.” 

“Somebody does,” returned Standish 
dryly. 

“Oh, I’m so glad to hear you say 
that!” she cried. “I’ll tell him to hold 
out for a big price.” 

“That will be nice of you,” he re- 
joined grimly. “But I shall have to con- 
fess that you have aroused my curiosity,” 
he added. “Didn’t this Hardy need more 
than fifty?” 

“Oh, yes—nearly five hundred.” 

“Well, how did you stretch fifty to 
cover five hundred?” he asked. 

“Dear me,” she laughed. “Have | 
got a big business man puzzled over 
my own little achievement? Why, it was 
quite simple. You see, it was the check 
of Peter J. Watt of Chicago that made 
the trouble, so I got it from the bank and 
went right down to Chicago to see him 
about it. I knew it was all a mistake, 
of course.” 

“No doubt,” commented Standish. 

“But he couldn’t do anything,” pur- 
sued Hazel, ‘‘at least not quick enough. 
He’s an awfully nice man, and he was 
so sorry—” 

“No doubt,” commented Standish 
again, smiling, in spite of his annoyance, 
over Watt’s regret. 

“Oh, dreadfully sorry,” she asserted. 
“He couldn’t believe at first that he 
didn’t have the money in the bank, but 
when he looked it up in his check-book 
he found where he’d overlooked a fifty- 
dollar check that cut his balance under 
five hundred, so that explained every- 
thing. I never saw anybody so distressed. 
He said he was in a frightfully tight 
place for the moment, but he’d have 
some money from a client within a few 
days and would make everything right.” 

“He might have given you a check 
for what he did have in bank,” suggested 
Standish. 

“T never thought of that,’ she con- 
fessed. 


, 
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“He might have,” murmured Stand- 
ish, “but I should not regard it as 
likely.” 

“Anyhow,” she went on, “I needed it 
all and needed it right away. I couldn’t 
wait. And right then I remembered 
something that Mr. Hardy had told me.” 

“What was it?” he asked. 

“That anybody can bank anything 
for anybody; it’s the drawing out that 
comes hard. And I had the check to 
draw it out, if it was there.” 

“So you put it there?” he queried, at 
last comprehending. 

She nodded and laughed, naturally 
elated over her success. “I deposited 
your fifty to Mr. Watt’s credit, and that 
made the check good. But they wouldn’t 
give me the money, even then.” 

“Didn’t know you, I suppose.” 

“Didn’t know me and weren’t sure of 
the endorsement or something of that 
sort. Anyhow, they wouldn’t give me 
the money, and I was dreadfully upset. 
That was this morning—I didn’t get 
your money in time to do anything yes- 
terday—so it was the last possible minute 
for me. And they wouldn’t cash the 

But they certified it, which 
they said was just as good.” 

“Oh, quite as good, in this case,” said 
Standish resignedly. 

“Aren’t you proud of your daughter ?” 
she demanded. 

“Proud isn’t the word,” he replied ; 
“T’m overwhelmed.” 

Which was close to the truth, for the 
more he pondered the situation the more 
irritating he found the details. He had 
been beaten by his own daughter with 
his own money, and the man he had in- 
tended to crush was in a position to take 
toll of him. There was but one fea- 
ture of the affair that he was able to 
view without pain, and that was the 
Watt check. His frown melted away in 
a laugh when he came to that. Watt 
would be trying to draw that money out 
of the bank, and he would find it gone, 
so far as he was concerned. He would 
have title to some property that was not 
readily salable and that he did not want, 
but he would not have the money that 
he did want. 

“You'll get your fifty, of course,” re- 
marked Hazel, “when Mr. Watt repays 
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the money that I deposited to his credit.” 

Standish saw the humor of that also, 
but he could not laugh over it. 

“T suppose,” he said, turning to an- 
other phase of the affair, “that this is 
the gain in the gainful occupation, but 
it occurs to me that Hardy gets it all.” 

“Yes,” she admitted, “he gets it all, 
and I get him.” 

“What!” 

“The gain in a gainful occupation,” 
she laughed. 

“Are you married ?” he demanded with 
sudden suspicion. 

“Oh, dear, no,” she replied. 

He nodded his satisfaction. “I didn’t 
really think you could be so foolish.” 

“Why?” she demanded spiritedly. 
“What have you against Mr. Hardy?” 

Thus directly challenged, he discov- 
ered that he had nothing against the 
young man except that the latter had 
twice profited at his expense and was 
about to do so again; and he had no 
desire to confess that. 

“T should think,” she went on, “that 
you'd rather have a smart rival in the 
family than out of it.” 

He had to smile at that, it was so 
good an argument of its kind; and in 
ordinary circumstances it would be just 
his kind. 

“Especially,” he said, completing the 
argument, “if he is to have so able an 
assistant Oh, well,” he decided, 
after a moment of reflection, “I don’t 
know that I have anything against him 
but his infernal presumption in jump- 
ing in where he isn’t wanted. But go 
slow, Hazel, go slow! Give me a chance 
to study him a little. There’s no under- 
standing yet, I hope.” 

“No-o,” she replied uncertainly; 
“half an understanding, perhaps, but no 
more. I understand, but he doesn’t.” 

“I don’t quite grasp that myself,” con- 
fessed Standish. 

“Being a man,” she returned, “you 
naturally wouldn’t. You see, he’s going 
to surprise me—take me by storm.” 

“When?” asked the bewildered man. 

“Whenever I’m ready to let him, of 
course.” Standish pondered that hope- 
lessly. “But I’ll give you a chance to 
study him,” she added, “if you’re a quick 
student.” 
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swung the steel door to, but without 
closing its lock, and snapped off the 
lights. The room fell into thick dark- 
ness. Harry felt, rather than heard, 
that the other had swiftly entered the 
alcove and drawn the portiére into 
place. His companion had made no 
sound, but the aching circle bit hard 
again into Harry’s temple, with a warn- 
ing as sharp as it was silent. 

The door opened ; there was a grop- 
ing footstep; then the lights went up 
and a woman’s voice, clear and im- 
perious, mingled with the lower 
answers of the obsequious servant who 
had shown her in—a familiar voice at 
which Harry’s blood seemed to grow 
still in his veins: 

“No matter how late he is, I will 
wait. You say he is at his office—is it so 
near as that? Yes, I think you may send 
for him—no, wait—that telephone on 
the desk! Could I speak with him? No 
—TI think after all I would rather wait. 
What number did you say? ‘Seven- 
three-two Sumner?’ Thank you. Then 
if he does not come soon, I will call him 
up. Thank you—no, I want nothing.” 

Harry repressed an impulse to cry 
aloud. A thin streak of light showed 
between the edges of the silken hanging 
through which the man in the mask was 
peering, and for a slender instant, under 
the crooked elbow, he could see into the 
room. The siender figure standing there 
under the chandelier was Echo Allen! 


HE was in a dark traveling dress and 
wore a light veil through which her 
profile looked strained and white. The 
unexpected sight of her intensified the 
haggard pain of heart which had come 
back to Harry with his awakening, and 
he was staggered by the knowledge 
that they two were together in this un- 
known dwelling. 
The door closed upon the servant. Be- 
hind the portiére the red-rimmed eyes 


peered questioningly into the eyelet- 
holes of the black mask. They said as 
plainly as speech: “There is only the 
woman. Why not make for the open— 
now ?” But the other was an older hand. 
The room had but the single door, and 
the servant might be standing on the 
other side. Grim danger lurked in hue 
and cry, and there was always the 
chance that the woman might weary of 
waiting and go. He had a liking for 
the long chance. He shook his head. 

Harry’s straining ears caught now 
the dragging rustle of a skirt. Echo 
was moving slowly across the floor, and 
in a moment he saw her again through 
the slender opening. She was standing 
tense and straight, her hands wrung to- 
gether, finger twisting against finger, 
before the desk-telephone. He saw her 
hand go out to the instrument — then 
draw back as though it were a poisonous 
snake. Then suddenly he saw her seize 
the instrument and put the receiver to 
her ear. 

“Sumner, seven-three-two.” 

There was a pause, in which she re- 
peated the number, and in it Harry felt 
that her face had hardened and set. 

“Is that — is it — Mr. Cameron 
Craig ?” 

In spite of his iron control, Harry 
could not repress a start. He knew now 
where he was! The house behind whose 
curtain he perforce skulked with a brace 
of thieves was Cameron Craig’s! And 
she, on this very day, had journeyed 
here too. A sense of an over-fate, sar- 
donic and unescapable, rushed upon him. 
What a topsy-turvydom of chance, what 
a dovetailing of accident, had wrought 
this strange contretemps’ In the in- 
stant she waited, a harrowing question 
stabbed him. What did she here, to- 
night, at midnight—in this environment 
which had bred unseemly stories? 

“Do you know my voice?..... Yes, 
you are right Unbelievable, yes. 
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Many things are unbelievable that— 
happen. Listen. I am at your house, in 
your library No! Wait. I have 
something to say to you, now. You shall 
answer it first. Once you asked me to 
marry you. I will do so, on one con- 
dition The—the letters written 
by my father. You will not use them, 
publish them. You will give them into 
my hands..... ee One has 
been photographed—yes, the plate. 
You swear to do so, when I am your 
wife? Yes, to-night—if you— 
wish. What? In—in five min- 
utes ?” 


THE receiver clattered down upon the 

desk as she sank into a chair and 
covered her face with her hands. To 
her the broken sentences had knelled 
hope gone, the passing of youth and 
love, the coming of a night in which 
was no star; but to the man sitting in 
such assiduous stillness behind the cur- 
tains they had told a story that sent the 
warm blood coursing through his veins. 
Instead of being false to him, Echo was 
really sacrificing herself on the altar of 
name and family. She did not love the 
man with whom she had just spoken! It 
was constraint that had sent here there 
at that dubious hour, to make a bitter 
bargain. 

Letters written by her father? What 
they were—in what way compromising 
—Harry could not guess. Some indis- 
creet correspondence, perhaps, which, 
twisted out of context, might be made 
ground of malicious political criticism? 
He knew her love for her father. In 
some way she had learned of these let- 
ters, had scented danger to him, and 
now would ward the harm from him at 
any cost to herself! 

“Think as genthy of me as you can” 
—the words of her note passed through 
Harry’s mind. When she wrote that, 
she had known that she would give her- 
self to Craig! He felt a whirl of rage. 
The cowardly, contemptible cad, who 
would have his desire at the cost of all 
that was decent and clean-handed! It 
should never be, never, never! Why else 
had fate dropped him there, like a stone 
from a sling? And yet for the moment 
he was as helpless as a rat in a trap. 
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There, only a half-dozen steps away, lay 
those letters, the safe-door unlocked. Yet 
the pressure of steel on his temple told 
him that a single word, a move, and he 
would be ingloriously past rendering aid 
to anybody, with a bullet in his skull. 

Harry was conscious that the two men 
beside him exchanged glances—they 
were going to make a dash for it. His 
every nerve tightened. But at that in- 
stant the door opened upon the obsequi- 
ous servant. “Did you call, madam?” 
he asked. 

“I was using the telephone,” she re- 
plied dully. “I called up Mr. Craig. 
He is coming.” 

“Ah, very good, madam.” This time 
he did not leave, but moved about the 
room, setting straight a book upon the 
table, adjusting a vase, glancing fur- 
tively at her the while. The moment 
for flight had passed. 

Endless minutes ensued. Then in the 
strained silence there fell a sharp step 
outside, and the servant went quickly 
from the room. Harry felt a little 
tremor run over him. There was the 
sound of a key grating in a lock. The 
outer door opened and clanged shut. 

Behind the portiere Harry sat like a 
stone, the muzzle of the weapon at his 
temple, his hair stirring to the sup- 
pressed breathing above his head; the 
man in the mask shifted his felt-shod 
feet, restlessly but without sound. 


CHAPTER XIX 
Pappy THE Brick INTERVENES 


| COULD not believe your voice.” 

The heavy tones jarred across the 
quiet. “I could not believe that it was 
actually true!” 

“Do you accept my offer?” Echo’s 
voice was without a tremor; it held the 
same hard quality that controlled her 
features. 

“Accept!” He came toward her— 
would have taken her hands, but that 
she drew back. “Do you remember what 
I told you that day in your garden, a 
year ago—that nothing counted, nothing 
but you? For you I would barter every 
ambition I have ever known. I would 
sell the world, if I had it!” 
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“When you told me that,” she said 
steadily, “a year ago, I answered that 
I did not love you. I have not changed 
in that regard, nor shall I ever change. 
I can bring you no love, but I can— 
can marry you.” 

He laughed harshly. “Very well; I 
would not have it different, after all. I 
am not made on the pattern of other 
men: I would rather take you against 
your will—you will be ail the more 







mine! I love even that fine disdain of 
yours! For it shall not last—I swear 
that! You shall love me in the end, as 


”? 


I have loved you! 

“Loved!” she repeated, with an ac- 
cent of chill and wondering scorn. 

“Ves, loved!” The words were almost 
a cry: they held fierce protest, even 
anger; yet there was in them a kind of 
appeal that lent them a somber and 
tragic dignity. “But you despised me! 
You had stood first of all things, to me. 
But if you could be nothing to me, then 
the game I played stood second. I 
played, as always, to win. The cards 
fell oddly—your father’s letters, no mat- 
ter how, came into my hands. They 
were to my purpose, and I would have 
used them. Why should I hold back? 
Out of regard for him? I regard no 
man !” 

“Yet he is my father. And you pro- 
fess—ah, if this is love, I had rather you 
hated me! I know nothing of a love 
that is neither brave nor compassionate, 
that strikes at the aged and defenseless 
and that is without—honor!” 

He had not taken his eyes from her 
face, and now there grew in them a 
strange, haggard fire. Relentless and 
unscrupulous as was that love of his, 
Harry could have pitied him at that 
moment. “Honor?” he said. “It is an 
empty word to me! What is honor, what 
is anything, to me without you—Echo, 
Echo!” 

“If you love me so—and now, indeed, 
I will believe it—give me the letters!” 
She took a step toward him, her hands 
clasped together. “Be as chivalrous as 
you are strong! Do not do this ignoble 
thing to break my life! I may be your 
friend, if not—that other. Surely you 
cannot want to take me at such a price! 
Do this, and all my life long I will be 
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grateful! Oh, I would ask you on my 
knees! Give me the letters!” 

He looked at her where 
breathlessly, with arms extended, her 
face bent and pleading, and at the sight 
the gentler purpose that for a heart-beat 
had fluttered white wings above the 
chasm dropped plummet-like into the 
depths. Give her up? Now, when she 
came to him with her offer? Resign her 
—to that tippling di/ettante, that flam- 
boyant fop and fool who had drowned 
his success in a bottle? Not he! A sav 
age elation sprang up in him. 

“When you are my wife!” he said. 

She straightened, withdrawing her 
arms with a little gesture of despair and 


she stood 


relinquishment. ‘‘Where are the let 
ters ?” 

He pointed to the safe. “They are 
there.” 


“When will you give them to me?” 

“To-night—the same hour you marry 
me. You shall burn them if you like, 
here—in this very room—with your own 
hands.” 

“You swear?” 

“I do. And whatever else men may 
say of me, there is no man living who 
can say I have ever lied.” 


THERE was an instant’s silence, and 

when Craig spoke again, all feeling 
had vanished from his voice. He was 
once more the deliberate and incisive 
man of action. He snapped the lid of 
his watch. 

“It is very late,” he said, “but it can 
be managed. It shall be at the hotel— 
you can rest there while I make the 
necessary arrangements. My chauffeur 
is off-duty to-night, but it is only a block 
away, fortunately. Shall you mind walk- 
ing?” 

“No,” she said apathetically. 

Harry was holding himself hard. 
They were going! He saw clearly his 
course of action. His two partners in 
that sorry escapade might have what 
they had come for—he could compound 
with them, could take the letters to the 
hotel and put them into Echo’s hands. 
She would never need to know how he 
gained them—that drunken episode, 
whose very memory must bring a sham- 
ing flush to his cheek, should be buried 
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forever! The letters would not have 
come to her from Craig, and she would 
stand absolved of her promise. But even 
as this ran through his mind, fate thrust 
its hidden hand from the cloud. 

“One moment,” said Craig. “When I 
came in, it was beginning to rain. You 
will need a cloak of some sort.” He 
turned abruptly to the curtained alcove. 

The pressure on Harry’s temple re- 
laxed. The black mask thrust forward ; 
the man with the sand-colored hair 
parted the hangings—his outstretched 
arm shot out toward the advancing fig- 
ure. Harry’s gaze saw something red 
leap up from Craig’s temple, even before 
the terrifying concussion rocked the 
room—a sound threaded by Echo's 
scream. 

There was a rush, a curse and a 
scramble, flying feet and a dismayed 
shout from the hall—then a shocked 
quiet in which he stood disconcerted 
and appalled, staring between the 
shielding curtains through pungent 
smoke-wreaths, at a girl, her hand over 
her eyes, who shrank in overmastering 
terror from a massive form that lay 
collapsed on the rug before her— 
Cameron Craig, inert and still, blind 
and deaf now to sight and sound, the 
brain empty of scheming, the full cup of 
his ambition dashed from his lips by 
the crashing bullet of a slinking house- 
breaker. 


CHAPTER XX 
Wuat MATTERED Most 


WITH that scream Harry’s every nerve 

became tense as a_violin-string. 
In his -mind’s eye he saw Echo’s inno- 
cency tangled in this hideous web of 
burglary—perhaps of murder,—her 
name on every lip, her face blazoned in 
every yellow extra, as the “woman in the 
case!” The crisis spelled now, and he 
acted with swift instinct. 

He snatched the black mask from the 
floor and adjusted it to his own face; 
then he darted to the safe and jerked 
open its heavy door. While the retreat- 
ing servant’s alarm still echoed from the 
hallway of the empty wing, his fingers, 
with the swiftness of desperation, went 
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searching the papers in the safe. He 
came almost instantly upon what he 
sought—a thin packet of letters, tied 
together with a small photographic 
plate, ticketed with the name “Beverly 
Allen.” 

Echo had shrunk back, was leaning 
now against the wall, growing terror of 
him in her eyes. He came toward her. 

“Here!” he said, his voice muffled by 
the mask. ‘The letters! Take them and 
go—go instantly !” 

“He has—killed him!” she gasped. 
“Why do you—” 

Harry was sick with apprehension. As 
in the instant of drowning, the smother- 
ing intelligence sees pass in vivid review 
before it the innumerable mosaic of a 
busy lifetime, so he saw, swiftly arrayed 
in the imminent climax, the perilous 
hazards by which she was surrounded. 
Suppose Craig was dead, and she appre- 
hended, the letters put in evidence, and 
she told the truth, word for word, as 
she knew it! If her own estimate of 
their significance was a correct one, 
might not the most sinister suspicion 
then rest upon her? And if, as seemed 
likely, she was wrong in that surmise,— 
even were the presence of accidental 
burglars proven, — what could explain 
her presence there, alone in Craig’s mid- 
night library? 

He thrust the packet into her shaking 
hands, seized her arm and dragged her 
to the hall. 

“Quick!” he said roughly. 
house is roused! Hurry—for heaven’s 
sake!” He thrust her through the 
outer door. “Down the path to the 
gate! Go!” 

She looked at him a breathless instant. 
On the floor above them, a window was 
flung open and a shout rang out. Then, 
drawing a breath that was a sob, she 
caught the letters to her breast, turned 
and fled in an anguish of speed through 
the misty shrubbery. 


“The 


N the bluntness of the dilemma 
Harry’s only thought had been to get 
her away, and speedily—then to make his 
own escape. For he himself stood also 
in evil case. If Echo’s presence there 
would be difficult to explain, what could 
be said of his own? To whom, save per- 
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haps the occasional student of mental 
phenomena, would the true story of his 
blind and besotted adventuring seem 
credible? It came to him _ instantly 
now, however, that to insure her safe 
retreat he must jeopardize, perhaps 
fatally, his own. The two housebreakers 
had no doubt planned their flitting— 
possibly a handy ladder in some hidden 
angle of the wall; but the open gate 
was the only route he knew, and he had 
sent Echo by this way. For him to fol- 
low in her footsteps would draw the 
damnable hue and cry and double the 
chances against her. She needed, per- 
haps, only minutes, but the stir of 
frightened awakening that sounded 
through the upper floor told him that 
for him even seconds might be fatal. 
Great beads of sweat broke on his fore- 
head. 

And what an alternative! He, Harry 
Sevier, of social standing and clean 
honor, to be arrested red-handed, in ap- 
parent comradeship with criminals, a 
partner in a desperate attempt at rob- 
bery under arms! To be haled to court, 
to sit as “he had seen men sit so often, 
under a perilous judgment! For with 
the logic of the legal mind Harry knew 
it would be perilous indeed. If Craig 
lay dead in the room behind him, he 
would be charged with his murder! A 
chill ran over him. 

As these thoughts rushed through his 
mind, Harry passed through a crucial 
episode of his mental life—its first vital 
and supreme moment. It was not of 
himself he thought now. It was only of 
Echo. What became of him mattered 
little. It was she who mattered most! 
At whatever risk to himself he must turn 
the pursuit from her! 

A burly manservant, bareheaded and 
coatless, came panting from the rear be- 
tween the trees. Lest he take the path 
toward the gate, Harry blundered, in 
his view, across the lighted porch and 
dashed around the wing, the other giving 
instant cry. Harry led him on, doubling 
about the shrubbery. Near at hand the 
wall reared, hopelessly high and without 
a break. He skirted a huddle of servants’ 
quarters, rounded the main building and 
came again to the front. And then, ap- 
proaching at a double-quick across the 


lawn, he caught the flash of a bull’s-eye. 
With a wave of thankfulness he realized 
that the helmeted figure who carried it 
was coming from the gate. Echo had 
passed through safely! 

Unseen he slipped again into the 
shadow of the great open door from 
which he had come. Until that moment 
he had not realized that he still held in 
his hand the black mask. There was 
nothing to do now—his own escape was 
impossible, but he had saved her! 

Suddenly the hall-light went up, and 
with it a brusque voice spoke from the 
stairway. 

“Hands up! I’m covering you. He’s 
here, lads—we’ve got him cornered. 
Tell that silly maid to quit screaming 
and ring up the police.” 

Harry had lifted his hands above his 
head. The black mask fell at his feet. 
“All right,” he said. 


CHAPTER XXI 
Craic’s Way 


A. HALF-HOUR later a surgeon and 

a nurse had been hurriedly sum- 
moned from the hospital, the wounded 
man had been carried to an upper cham- 
ber and Harry sat in a room across 
the hall from the library, under guard, 
handcuffs on his wrists. A blue-coated 
policeman stood grimly at his side, an- 
other at the door. 

He was in a turmoil of hope and of 
dread. In the swift and breathless de- 
cision that the event had forced upon 
him, he had not had time to weigh all 
chances. It had seemed then that the 
vise must grip either him or Echo, and 
that the choice lay in his hands. In the 
moments that followed, however, as he 
sat moveless in the strident confusion, 
he had realized that the problem had 
been by no means so simple, and it had 
come to him with a pang that Echo’s 
certain safety had lain only in his own 
escape. 

She now believed that she had been 
extricated from danger by a common 
thief who, in his rifling of the safe, had 
seen the letters she pleaded with Craig 
for and in the final tragic moment had 
taken pity on her plight. When she 
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learned that one of those housebreakers 
had been Harry Sevier, what then? She 
would never believe him the vulgar 
criminal! Her imagination would rush 
to another explanation which would give 
his presence there a dismal significance. 
She would conclude that he had some- 
how discovered the strait in which she 
conceived her father stood, and in an 
attempt to retrieve the letters had met 
Craig’s chicanery with technical crime 
—made use, which to him had seemed 
justifiable, of cracksmen, and with them 
had been caught in the emergency whose 
sudden panic had evoked that shot from 
the alcove! Whichever way the tragedy 
turned, it would be infinitely darkened 
for her by the reflection that it had been 
her need which had brought the trouble 
upon him. 

And if murder had been done, and 
she learned with shrinking heart that he, 
Harry, stood accused by the law, what 
then? She knew that his hand had not 
pulled the trigger, for she had seen the 
face of the shooter. Her gasping ex- 
clamation, “He has—killed him!” had 
made that clear to Harry. She would 
rush to the rescue, forgetful of all else, 
and with her testimony bring down the 
avalanche upon her! 

On the heels of these reflections a 
thrill of hope had come to him. Craig 
was not yet dead; there had been no 
sign from above-stairs since the hurried 
arrival of the surgeon. Also it was an- 
ticipated that he would recover con- 
sciousness: Harry’s knowledge of crim- 
inal procedure told him that this was the 
meaning of his long detention there. 
Should consciousness come, if merely for 
an appreciable interval, he would be 
brought face to face with the wounded 
man. It was this that all awaited now, 
and in it Harry discerned the sole pos- 
sibility of saving the situation. 

“Craig must have seen him when he 
fired!’ he told himself. “For the frac- 
tion of a second they were face to face. 
If he is able to make a statement, it will 
clear me! He will be silent about Echo, 
too, for he will expect, if he lives, to 
make her his wife—it will be a long 
time, probably, before he misses the 
letters! And if I am disassociated, by 
Craig himself, from the attack on his 
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life, there will no longer be any ques- 
tion of her involving herself to defend 
me!” 

His heart lightened and the great load 
seemed to lift from his soul. It was the 
implication of Echo that had made the 
situation impossible—the unbelievable 
coincidence of their joint presence—in 
damnable propinquity with the shooting. 
With Echo eliminated and he himself 
free from that cowardly indictment, 
would not all yet be well? 

His thoughts broke, as a spruce young 
man, with the air of authority which is 
the perquisite and prerequisite of the 
private secretary; entered and whispered 
with the guardian at the door. 

Harry’s heart seemed to stop beating. 
“Is he—dead?” he asked. 

The young man looked at him coldly. 
“Not yet.” 

“Will he live?” 

There was a longer pause before the 
other replied: “It’s too soon to tell 
yet. It’s up to you to hope so, I 
imagine.” 

He whispered again with the officer ; 
then he crossed the hall to the library, 
which he entered, closing the door be- 
hind him. 


HEN a little later the secretary re- 

appeared, he went quickly up the 
stair and along a hall. There he tapped 
on a door and opened it. 

The room disclosed was the one in 
which Craig lay. At one side was a 
small table covered with a white cloth, 
with a mélée of nickeled instruments, 
rolls of absorbent bandaging and a 
basin. The air was full of the sickish- 
sweet odor of some drug. Craig’s head 
on the pillow was wound with the white 
swathing, and a nurse stood beside the 
bed. The doctor came forward, and the 
secretary spoke to him in an undertone. 

All at once Craig opened his eyes. 
He looked acutely at the faces so near 
him, the cloth-covered table with its in- 
struments, the white-capped nurse. 

“I—know,” he said. He tried to lift 
a hand to his bandaged head. “How— 
bad ?” 

The doctor laid a professional hand 
on the one that strayed across the 
coverlet. “We want to pull you 
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through, Mr. Craig,” he said with 
soothing assurance, ‘‘and you must help 
us by wiping every anxiety from your 
mind. Only a dozen words with your 
secretary here, to help you stop even 
thinking ; then you are going to sleep.” 

The young man came to the bedside. 
“Tt was an attempted burglary, as you 
probably realized, sir. Two men were 
hidden in the library, and you were shot 
when they tried to get away. One of 
them has been caught. The servants 
say a lady was with you at the time, and 
the police want to know who she was.” 

Craig did not reply immediately. 
Echo had slipped away in the confusion. 
Well, so much the better! Her presence 
could not have helped. It was no more 
to his interest than to hers—since she 
was to be his wife—that the story of 
her midnight call should be bruited 
abroad. ‘I—didn’t know her,” he said. 

“T’ll tell them so,” said the secretary. 
“The safe had been opened, but its con- 
tents are practically intact. I have 
checked up all the papers on the list, 
and there seems to be only one thing 
missing. Perhaps you took that out 
yourself. It is the last item on the list— 
a package of letters.” 

A quick gleam crossed the white face 
on the pillow. “Gone? No—no! Im- 
possible! They were—of no—value to— 
anyone but me.” 

“You may have put them in your 
desk,” said the other. He turned to the 
surgeon. “The police want to bring up 
the man for identification.” 

The man of medicines frowned. “I 
suppose it has to be,” he said. “Tell 
them to do so quickly. Only a word,” 
he warned the wounded man; “no 
more.” : 

A moment or two later the secretary 
tapped again at the door, and it opened 
upon the two policemen. Harry walked 
between, the chain on his wrists clink- 
ing lightly as he stepped. One of the 
police officers came forward to the foot 
of the great bed. 

“You saw the man who shot you, Mr. 
Craig?” 

“Yes.” 
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He beckoned, and Harry and his 
guardian moved forward into range of 
vision. 

“You solemnly swear that what you 
shall say is the truth ?” 

“Ves,” 

“Ts this the one?” 


RAIG stared—a look of negation that 

made Harry’s heart leap. It was a 
look also that held no recognition, and in 
that instant, for the first time since that 
night’s harrowing series of events had 
begun, Harry remembered that he stood 
in strange gufise, in unaccustomed clothes 
and with smooth-shaven chin. 

But into the eyes that gazed from the 
pillow recognition speedily came 
recognition strangely commingled of in- 
credulity, amaze, distempered suspicion, 
leaping swiftly to a slow, deadly cer- 
tainty. A lurid sequence was running 
across the fevered mind that the man 
confronting him could not read: 

Harry Sevier skulking there and dis- 
guised—one of the burglars! The miss- 
ing letters—Echo had gone with them! 
It had been a cunning, hypocritical plot, 
then, with a hired safe-robber and thug 
—and they had tricked and baffled him! 
Craig gasped. His eyes suffused with 
blood. He had said that he had not 
known the woman. Yet he could still 
score! Living or dying, he could drag 
down Harry Sevier to a black depth 
from which he should never rise again! 

He laughed, a harsh, jarring laugh. 
His face became convulsed. He tried 
to lift himself on an elbow. The nurse 
thrust her strong arms beneath the pil- 
low and raised him. He pointed his 
finger at Harry. 

“Ves!” he said in a crackling whisper. 
“He is the man who—did it! He—shot 
me!” 

“Do you know him?’ The officer 
spoke clearly, leaning forward. 

“Ves. I—he is—” 

But that was all. With a final vain 
effort, his head fell back on the pillow. 
That last flare of rage, of revengeful 
hatred, had exhausted the sick vitality, 
and he was gone into unconsciousness. 


The next installment of ‘‘The Heart of a Man’’ will appear in the 
December Red Book Magazine—on sale November 23rd. 
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“*Ow does the lamb strike you, Mr. 
Webster ?” 

“T have never met many women; I 
have known few intimately ; but I should 
say that Miss Dolores Ruey alibis her 
sex. She is as beautiful as she is good, 
as good as she is intelligent, and as in- 
telligent as she can be.” 

“She’s a lydy, sir,” Mother Jenks af- 
firmed proudly. “An’ I done it. You 
can see with arf a heye wot I am, but for 
all that, I’ve done my dooty by her. From 
the day my sainted ’Enery—’e was a 
colonel o’ hartillery under President 
Ruey, Dolores’ father — hescaped from 
the burnin’ palace with ’er an’ told me to 
raise ’er a lydy for the sake of her 
father, as was the finest gentleman this 
rotten country’ll ever see, she’s been my 
guidin’ star. She’s self-supportin’ now, 
but still I aint done my whole dooty by 
her. I want to see ’er married to a gen- 
tleman as’ll maintain ’er like a lydy.” 

“Well, Mrs. Jenks, I think you will 
live to see that worthy ambition attained. 
Mr. Geary is head over heels in love with 
her.” 

“Aye. Willie’s a nice lad—I could 
wish no better; but wot ’e’s got ’e got 
from you, an’ where’ll ’e be if ’is mine 
doesn’t p’y big? Now, with you, sir, it’s 
different. You’re a bit older’n Billy, an’ 
more settled an’ serious; you’ve made 
yer fortune, so Willie tells me, an’, not 
to go beatin’ about the bally bush, 
I s’y, wot’s the matter with you an’ her 
steppin’ over the broomstick together? 
You might go a bloomin’ sight farther 
an’ fare wuss.” 

“Too old, my dear schemer, too old!” 
John Stuart replied smilingly. “And 
she’s in love with Billy. Don’t worry. 
If he doesn’t make a go of this mining 
concession, I’ll take care of his finances 
until he can do so himself. I do not 
mind telling you, in strictest confidence, 
that I have made my will and divided 
my money equally between them.” 


“Gord bless you, for a sweet, kind gen- 
tleman,”’ Mother Jenks gulped, quite 
overcome with emotion. 

Hastily Webster bade Mother Jenks 
good night and hurried away to escape 
a discussion on such a delicate topic with 
Billy’s blunt and single-minded land- 
lady. His mind was in a tumult. So it 
was that he paid no attention to a vehicle 
that jogged by him with the cochero 
sagging low in his seat, half asleep over 
the reins, until a quick command from 
the closed interior brought the vehicle 
to an abrupt halt, half a block in ad- 
vance of Webster. 


GAVE for an arc-light at each end of 

the block, the Calle de Concordia was 
dim ; save for Webster, the carriage and 
the two men who piled hurriedly out at 
the rear of the conveyance, the Calle de 
Concordia was devoid of life. Webster 
saw one of the men hurriedly toss a coin 
to the cochero; with a fervent “Gracias, 
mi capitan,’ the driver clucked to his 
horse, turned the corner into the Calle 
Elizondo and disappeared, leaving his 
late passengers facing Webster and 
calmly awaiting his approach. He was 
within twenty feet of them when the 
taller of the two men spoke. 

“Good evening, my American friend. 
This meeting is a pleasure we scarcely 
hoped to have so soon. For the same we 
are indebted to Lieutenant Arredondo, 
who happened to look back as we passed 
you, and recognized you under the arc- 
light.” 

Webster halted abruptly ; the two So- 
brantean officers stood smiling and evi- 
dently enjoying his discomfort. Each 
carried a service revolver in a closed hol- 
ster fastened to his sword-belt, but 
neither had as yet made a move to draw 
—seeing which, Webster felt sufficiently 
reassured to accept the unwelcome situa- 
tion with a grace equal to that of his 
enemies. 
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“What? You two bad little boys up 
this late! I’m surprised,” he replied in 
Spanish. He folded his arms, struck an 
attitude and surveyed them as might an 
indignant father. “You kids have been 
up to some mischief,” he added, as his 
right hand closed over the butt of his 
automatic, where it lay snuggled in the 
open holster under his left arm between 
his shirt and coat. “Can it be possible 
you are going to take advantage of su- 
perior numbers and the fact that you 
are both armed, to force me into a duel 
on your terms, my dear Captain Bena- 
vides ?” 

By a deferential bow, the unwhole- 
some Benavides indicated that such were 
his intentions. “Then,” said Webster, 
“as the challenged party I have the 
choice of weapons. I choose pistols.” 

“At what range?” the Lieutenant 
asked with mock interest. 

“As we stand at present. I’m armed. 
Pull your hardware, you pretty pair of 
polecats, and see if you can beat me to 
the draw.” 

Captain dropped 


Benavides’ jaw 


slightly ; with a quiet, deliberate motion 
his hand stole to his holster-flap. Lieu- 


tenant Arredondo wet his lips and 
glanced so apprehensively at his com- 
panion that Webster was aware that here 
was a situation not to his liking. 

“You should use an open holster,” 
Webster taunted. “Come, come—unbut- 
ton that holster-flap and get busy.” 

Benavides’ hand came away from the 
holster. He was not the least bit fright- 
ened, but his sense of proportion in mat- 
ters of this kind was undergoing a 
shake-up. 

“In disposing of any enemy in a gun- 
fight, so a professional killer once in- 
formed me,” Webster continued, “it is 
a good plan to put your first bullet any- 
where in the abdomen; the shock of a 
bullet there paralyzes your opponent for 
a few seconds and prevents him from re- 
turning the compliment, and in the in- 
terim you blow his brains out while he 
lies looking at you. I have never had any 
practical experience in matters of this 
kind, but I don’t mind telling you that 
if I must practice on somebody, the good 
Lord could not have provided two more 
delightful subjects.” 
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He ceased speaking, and for nearly 
half a minute the three men appraised 
each other. Benavides was smiling 
slightly ; Arredondo was fidgeting ; Web- 
ster’s glance never faltered from the 
Captain’s nervous hand. 

“You would be very foolish to draw,” 
Webster then assured Benavides. “If | 
am forced to kill you, it will be with pro- 
found regret. Suppose you two dear, 
sweet children run along home and think 
this thing over. You may change your 
mind by to-morrow morn—” 

The Captain’s hand, with the speed of 
a juggler’s, had flown to his holster; but 
quick as he was, Webster was a split- 
second quicker. The sound of his shot 
roared through the silent ca//e, and 
Benavides, with his pistol half drawn, 
lifted a bloody, shattered hand from the 
butt as Webster’s automatic swept in a 
swift arc and covered Arredondo, whose 
arms on the instant went skyward. 

“That wasn’t a half-bad duel,” Web- 
ster remarked coldly. “Are you not 
obliged to me, Captain, for not blowing 
your brains out—for disregarding my 
finer instincts and refraining from shoot- 
ing you first through the abdomen? 
Bless you, my boy, I’ve been stuck for 
years in places where the only sport con- 
sisted in seeing who could take a revol- 
ver, shoot at a tin can and roll it far- 
thest in three seconds. Let me see your 
hand.” 

Benavides sullenly held up that drip- 
ping member, and Webster inspected it 
at a respectful distance. ‘‘Steel-jacket 
bullet,” he informed the wounded man. 
“Small hole—didn’t do much damage. 
You'll be just as well as ever, in a 
month.” 

He helped himself to Arredondo’s gun, 
flipped out the cylinder and slipped all 
six cartridges into his palm. Similarly 
he disarmed Benavides, expressed his re- 
gret that circumstances had rendered it 
imperative to use force, and strolled 
blithely down the ca//e. In the darkened 
patio he groped along the wall until he 
found the swinging rope by which he 
had descended from his room—where- 
upon he removed his shoes, tied the laces 
together, slung them around his neck, 
dug his toes into the adobe wall and 
climbed briskly to his room. 
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A MAN’S MAN 


CHAPTER XV 


THE next morning Webster waited 

until Dolores appeared and then ac- 
companied her into the dining-room for 
breakfast. ; 

“Well, how did you pass your first 
night in Buenaventura?” she inquired, 
in the manufacture of breakfast con- 
versation. 

“Not very well. Jiggers bit me and 
woke me up, and finally I fell into a 
trance and had a vision—about you. 
After that I couldn’t get to sleep again. 
I was fairly bursting to see you at break- 
fast and read your palm. I’ve just dis- 
covered a wonderful system.” 

“Show me,” she flashed back at him, 
and she extended her little hand. He 
picked it up gravely and with the dull 
tine of a fork made a great show of 
tracing the lines on her palm. 

“You are about twenty-four years old, 
and your ancestors were pure-bred Cas- 
tilians who came from Madrid, crossing 
the Atlantic in caravels. Ever since the 


first Ruey landed on this coast, the fam- 
ily has been identified with the govern- 
ment of the country in one way or an- 


other. Also, Scotch, French and Irish 
blood has been infused into the tribe; 
your mother was an Irishwoman. When 
you were quite a little girl, your father, 
Don Ricardo Ruey, at that time presi- 
dent of Sobrante, failed to suppress a 
revolution and was cornered in the gov- 
ernment palace, which was set afire. 

“Through the bravery and devotion 
of a cockney gentleman, Colonel Henry 
Jenks, an artillery officer in your father’s 
army, you were saved from perishing in 
the burning palace. Colonel* Jenks 
turned you over to his spouse, now known 
as Mother Jenks, with instructions to 
raise you a lydy, and Mother Jenks has 
carried out those instructions. Colonel 
Jenks and your father were executed, and 
Mother Jenks sent you to the United 
States to be educated. You had a brother, 
Ricardo Luis Ruey, older than yourself 
by seven or eight years, I should judge. 
In some mysterious manner you and your 
brother lost track of each other, and at 
the present moment he believes you per- 
ished in the flames that gutted the gov- 
ernment palace. 
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“You are of a proud, independent na- 
ture ; you work at something for a living, 
and inasmuch as you haven’t been able to 
set aside a great deal of money from your 
earnings, you are planning to terminate 
your visit to your native land at an early 
date and return to the United States for 
the purpose of getting back to work. 
These plans, however, will never be con- 
summated. 

“Why? Because you are to be mar- 
ried to a nice man and live happily ever 
afterward; and about sixty days from 
now, if all goes weil, I, John S. Web- 
ster, am going to introduce you to your 
long-lost brother Ricardo. You will first 
see Ricardo riding at the head of his vic- 
torious rebel troops as he enters Buena- 
ventura. He will be the next president 
of this wretched country, if, fortunately, 
he is not killed in the revolution he is 
now fomenting against his father’s an- 
cient enemy. Your brother does not know 
you are living, and it will be a proud and 
happy day for me when I bring him to 
you. In the interim, what do you pur- 
pose having for breakfast? Ham and 
eggs sunny side up, an omelette or a 
cereal ?”” 

He released her hand and favored her 
with the boyish grin that always had the 
effect of stripping the years from him 
as one strips the husk from a ripe ear 
of corn. She was gazing at him in wide- 
eyed amazement. 

“Oh, don’t doubt me,” he pleaded. 
“Tt will all come out just as I have told 
you. Of course, I don’t go in for telling 
fortunes very often ; I’m a slow old horse 
to start, but once I sneak into the collar, 
something has to give.” 

“Is my brother really alive?” 

“He was, as late as midnight last 
night. Do you recall the chap I saved 
from being assassinated in New Or- 
leans ?” 

“Ves,” 

“Your worthy brother. And do you 
recall the chauffeur whose passage to this 
port I was forced to pay ?” 

Ves,” 

“The same individual. I sent him 
ashore in the launch with Billy, and he 
has been housed at El Buen Amigo, but 
left early this morning for the back- 
country to open a recruiting office.” 
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“And you have known this all along 
and wouldn’t tell me?” she reproved him. 

“Didn’t discover it until after I had 
left him last night; then I put two and 
two together and made four.” 

“Oh, I can hardly believe it.” 

“T never lie.” 

“Never ?” 

“T mean on serious matters. And you 
needn’t cry about it, Miss Ruey. I do 
not purpose being the bearer of welcome 
news and having my breakfast ruined for 
my reward.” 

She reached across the little table and 
squeezed his big brown hand impulsively. 
“You're the most wonderful man I ever 
knew. And does my poor brother know 
I am living, Mr. Webster?” 

“No—and I’m not going to tell him. 
I think it will be much nicer to restore 
you to each other on the steps of the 
government palace on the day when the 
Ruey faction comes into its own again. 
That will make his victory all the 
sweeter. I am the innocent bystander 


who started this little drama, and by 
jingo, I want to finish it. Why, it has 
been years and years since I’ve had any 


real sport.” 

“You’re so kind!” 

“Not at all. My discovery of your 
brother was as accidental as falling 
downstairs.” And he related to her his 
interview with Ricardo, whose state- 
ments, when compared with the informa- 
tion gleaned from Mother Jenks, had 
proved so illuminating. ‘By the way,” 
he continued, “where was Ricardo when 
your father’s ship of state went on the 
rocks ?” 

“At school in a military academy in 
Kentucky. At least, so I was informed 
by my cousins here shortly after my ar- 
rival, and prior to losing caste with them 
because of my association, unchaperoned, 
with Billy.” 

“Tt is a marvelous mix-up, which Ri- 
cardo can doubtless explain, Miss Ruey. 
I know he believes his sister perished 
with her father; Mother Jenks didn’t 
know where he was and couldn’t com- 
municate with him—and there you are. 
However, little old Jack Fix-it will bring 
you together again in due course. In the 
interim, how about those eggs? Straight- 
up—or flip ’em?” 


A MAN’S MAN 


HE beamed across at him. “We are 
going to be such good, true friends, 
aren’t we?” she urged. He almost shiv- 
ered, but managed a hypocritical nod. 
“While we have only known each other 
twenty-four hours, it seems a great deal 
longer than that—probably because Billy 
has told me so much about you, and 
you’re—so comfortable and easy to get 
acquainted with, and I—I can’t very 
well express. my gratitude for what 
you’ve done—for what you’re going to 
do.” Her voice faltered; she smiled 
roguishly through the tears of her emo- 
tion. “If I were only Billy, now, I 
could put my arm across your shoulders 
and settle the matter by saying: ‘Johnny, 
you old horsethief, you’re all right.’ ” 

“The best thing to do would be to 
cease puffing me up with importance. 
And now, before we climb ‘out of the 
realm of romance and the improbable to 
the more substantial plane of things for 
breakfast, just one brief word of caution. 
Now that I have told you your brother 
lives and is in Buenaventura, forget it 
until I mention it again, because his pres- 
ence here is his secret, not ours.” 

“All right, Caliph,” she ‘agreed. “I 
think I shall call you that hereafter. 
Like the late Caliph-Haroun Al Raschid, 
it appears you have a habit of prowling 
around o’ nights in queer places, doing 
good deeds for your subjects. But tell 
me about my brother. Describe him to 
me.” 

“Not now. Here comes the head 
waiter with a cablegram for me, I think.” 


HAT functionary came to their 

table and handed one of the 
familiar yellow envelopes to each of 
them. 

“We'll excuse each 
suggested. She read: 


other,”’ Dolores 


Go you if I lose. You are a good, game 
little scout, and I like you fine. 
JEROME. 


She glanced across at Webster, whose 
face was a conflicting study of emotions 
in which disappointment and amazement 
appeared to predominate. “You ancient 
scoundrel,” she heard him murmur. 

“What ho, Caliph! Unpleasant 
news?” she ventured. 
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“Yes—and no. I had one of the finest 
jobs in the world all staked out—and 
now the boss cables me it’s filled—by a 
better man.” 

“What are you going to do about it?” 

“‘Well—as soon as I’ve had my break- 
fast, I’m going to cable Neddy Jerome 
and tell him I’m satisfied—satisfied to 
stay here and satisfied he’s a liar. You 
see, Miss Ruey, he objected vigorously 
to my coming here in the first place— 
wanted me to take a thirty-day vacation 
and then manage the Colorado Consoli- 
dated Mines Company, Limited, for him. 
I like Neddy and would have been glad 
to go to work for his company, but of 
course Biily comes first, and so I de- 
clined the offer. Later I changed my 
mind, and last night I cabled him I’d 
accept if he’d wait sixty days—possibly 
ninety; and now he replies that he’s 
sorry, but the job is filled by a better 
man. That’s why I know he’s a liar.” 

“T see. You figure there isn’t a better 
mining engineer than you—eh, Caliph?” 

He looked at her reproachfully. “No, 
but Neddy Jerome does, and I know he 
does because he has taken the trouble 
to tell me so more than once. And as 
a rule Neddy inclines toward the truth. 
However, it’s just as well—” He paused, 
staring hard at her. “By the way, you 
foretold this! Why, this is amazing.” 

She could now have wept with laugh- 
ter. “Well,”—soberly—‘“I told you 
some other things equally amazing, did 
I not?” 

“Yes, you told me other things more 
or less interesting, but you foretold this. 
How do you account for that?” 

“The witness declines to answer, on 
the ground that she may incriminate 
herself and be burned for a witch.” 

“Remarkable woman!” 

“You were about to remark that it is 
just as well—” 

“That Neddy’s reconciled to losing 
me, because since cabling him yesterday 
evening I’ve changed my mind again. 
I’m going to stay here now.” 

“Indeed! Why?” 

“Just to be obstinate. Apparently 
I’m not wanted here by the powers that 
be; so just to rile them I’m going to 
hang around Sobrante the way Grant 
hung around Richmond and argue the 
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question with them. By the way, I see 
you received a cablegram also. Better 
news than mine, I hope.” 

She nodded. “I have a little business 
deal on back home. Haven’t got a great 
deal invested, but it looks as if I might 
make ten thousand dollars.” 


E arched his eyebrows and favored 
her with a little disapproving grunt. 
Sounded like the prospectus of a fake 
mining promoter—yes, by thunder, that 
was it. Dolores was a school teacher, 
and school teachers and doctors are ever 
the mainstay of a swindler’s sucker-list. 
“You won ten dollars from me yes- 
terday,” he challenged. “Bet you an- 
other ten I can tell you the nature of 
your investment.” 

“Go you, if I lose!” Unconsciously 
she was learning the argot of the male 
of the species, as exemplified in Neddy 
Jerome’s cablegram. 

“Tt’s a mining property.” 

“You win. It is,” she answered truth- 
fully, starting to open her purse. 

“Quartz or placer?” 

“T don’t know. Explain.” 

He chuckled at her _ ignorance. 
“Quartz is gold-bearing rock, and placer 
is gold-bearing gravel.” 

“Then my mining property is placer, 
because it has lots of sand.” 

“T knew it, I knew it,” he warned her 
solemnly, and he shook an admonitory 
finger at her. “Black sand, eh? Is the 
gold very fine ?” 

“T think it is.” 

“Then you’re stung good and deep— 
so don’t delude yourself into thinking 
you have ten thousand dollars coming. 
I never knew a proposition for saving 
the fine gold in black sand that didn’t 
turn out to be a fizzle. It’s the hardest 
thing in the world to save. Now, listen: 
You tell me the name of the flim-flam 
artist that got you into this deal, and 
when I get back to the United States I'll 
investigate the company; if it’s an out- 
and-out swindle, I’ll take that promoter 
by the throat and choke your money out 
of him, the scoundrel! It is just these 
fly-by-night fellows that ruin the finest 
gambling game in the world and scare 
oit investors in legitimate mining prop- 
ositions.” 
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“Oh, you mustn’t—really, Caliph. 
He’s an old man, and I only did it to 
help him out.” 

“There should be no sentiment in busi- 
ness, Miss Ruey.” 

“Oh, well, let’s be cheerful and hope- 
ful, Caliph, and- discuss a more im- 
portant subject.” She was very serious 
now, for by her meddling she had, she 
realized, so arranged matters that at a 
time when John Stuart Webster’s very 
life depended upon his immediate de- 
parture from Buenaventura, he was 
planning to stay and face the music, just 
to be obstinate. ‘‘You must reconsider 
your latest decision to remain in this 
country,” she insisted. ‘Your life may 
be the price of liberty of action, you 
know.” 

“ “Give me liberty or give me death, 
quoted Webster. 

“But isn’t Billy capable of developing 
the mine after you advance the cash ?” 

“T wouldn’t advance him a cent for 
his mine until I had investigated it my- 
self.” 

“Then you should make some arrange- 
ments to safeguard yourself while mak- 
ing the investigation, and leave Sobrante 
immediately thereafter. Isn’t that a sen- 
sible proposition ?” 

“Very—if I felt like leaving Sobrante. 
But I do not. If that mining concession 
is a potential winner, I’ll have to stick 
around and make a winner out of it be- 
fore I go away and leave Bill in charge. 
Besides, I’m worried about Bill. He’s 
full of malarial fever, and last night I 
got thinking about him and decided to 
send him back to the Colorado moun- 
tains for a few months. This country is 
going to be in the throes of a revolution ; 
the chances are we will not be able to do 
much with our property until the war is 
over, and I will be able to do that little. 
I want some regular doctors to work on 
Bill so he’ll be fit when-he gets back on 
the job.” 


299 


S a matter of fact, this idea of send- 

ing Billy to the United States had 
but that moment occurred to Jack Web- 
ster ; he reflected now that this plan was 
little short of an inspiration. It would 
give Billy and Dolores an opportunity 
to marry and have a honeymoon; it 
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would leave him free of her disturbing 
presence, and enable him to leave So- 
brante when the Gearys should return. 
He resolved to speak to Billy about it. 

Dolores’ voice broke in upon his cun- 
ning reflections. “But Billy tells me you 
already have a fortune sufficient for the 
needs of a caliph without a court. Why 
risk your precious life to acquire more? 
Money isn’t everything in life.” 

“No, but the game is.” 

“What game? Mining?” 

“The game of life.” 

“But this is the game of death.” 

“Which makes life all the sweeter if 
I can beat the game. Perhaps I can bet- 
ter illustrate my point of view with a 
story. Some years ago I was sent to 
Arizona to examine a mining property 
and report upon it; if I advised its pur- 
chase, my principals were prepared to 
buy at my valuation. Well, when I ar- 
rived, I found a miserable shanty close 
to a shaft and dump, and in the shanty 
I found a weather-beaten couple. The 
woman was probably forty but looked 
fifty. The man had never been anything 
but a hard-rock miner—four dollars a 
day had been the limit of his earnings 
in any one day until he stumbled on some 
float, traced it up and located the claims 
I was there to examine and try to buy. 

“His wife had been a miner’s daughter, 
knowing nothing but drudgery and pov- 
erty and continuing that existence after 
marriage. For twenty years she had been 
darning her husband’s socks, washing 
his clothes and cooking his meals. Even 
after they uncovered the ledge, it wasn’t 
worth any more than the country rock 
to them unless they could sell it, be- 
cause the man had neither the money nor 
the ability to develop it himself. He 
even lacked the ability to sell it, be- 
cause it requires real ability to unload 
any kind of a mine for a million dol- 
lars, and real nerve on the part of the 
man who buys. I examined the mine, 
decided it was cheap at a million dollars 
and so reported to my principals. They 
wired me to close, and so I took a sixty- 
day option in order to verify the title. 
. “Well, time passed, and one bright 
day I rode up to that shanty with a deed 
and a certified check for a million dol- 
lars in my pocket; whereupon I discov- 
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ered the woman had had a change of 
heart and bucked over the traces. No, 
siree! She would not sign thet there 
deed—and inasmuch as the claim was 
community property, her signature was 
vitally necessary. She asked me so many 
questions, however, as to the size of the 
stamp-mill we would install and how 
many miners would be employed on the 
job, that finally I saw the light and tried 
a shot in the dark. “My dear Mrs. 
Skaggs,” I said, “if you'll sign this deed 
and save us all a lot of litigation over this 
option you and your husband have given 
me, I’ll do something handsome. I will 
—on my word of honor—lI’ll give you 
the exclusive boarding-house privilege 
at this mine.” 

“And what did she say, Caliph?” 

“She said: ‘Give me the pen, Mr. 
Webster, and please excuse my hand- 
writing; I’m that nervous in business 
matters.’ ” 


DOLORES’ silvery laughter rippled 
through the room. “But I don’t see 
the point,” she protested. 

“We will come to it presently. I was 
merely explaining one petson’s point of 
view. You would not, of course, expect 
me to have the same point of view as 
Mrs. Skaggs, of Arizona.” 

“Certainly not.” 

“All right! Listen to this! In 1907, 
at the height of the boom times in Gold- 
field, Nevada, I was worth a million dol- 
lars. On the first day of October I could 
have cashed in my mining stocks for a 
million—and I had a lot of cash in bank, 
too. But I’d always worked so hard and 
been poor so long that my wealth didn’t 
mean anything to me. I wanted the ex- 
clusive privilege of more slavery, and 
so I staked a copper prospect, which later 
I discovered to consist of uncounted 
acres of country rock and about twenty- 
five dollars’ worth of copper stain. In 
order to save a hundred dollars I did 
my Own assessment work, drove a pick 
into my foot, developed blood-poison, 
went to the hospital and was nice and 
helpless when the panic came along the 
middle of the month. The bank went 
bust, and my ready cash went with if; 
I couldn’t give my mining stocks away. 
Everybody knew I was a pauper—every- 
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body but the doctor. He persisted in re- 
garding me as a millionaire and sent 
me a bill for five thousand dollars.” 

“How perfectly outrageous! Why, 
Caliph, I would have let him sue me.” 

“T would have, too—but I didn’t. I 
induced him to settle for one hundred 
thousand shares of stock in my copper 
prospect. The par value was a dollar a 
share, and I was going to sell a block 
at ten cents, but in view of his high pro- 
fessional standing I let him have it for 
a nickel a share. I imagine he still has 
it. I bought back later all the other 
stock I sold, because the property was 
worthless, and in order to be a sport I 
offered him five hundred dollars for his 
block, but he thought I was trying to 
swindle him and asked five thousand.” 

“Oh, Caliph!” 

“Wonderful game, isn’t it— this game 
of life. So sweet when a fellow’s taking 
chances! Now that I am fairly prosper- 
ous again, the only thing in life that 
really matters is the uncertainty as to 
whether, when finally I do leave So- 
brante, I shall ride to the steamship land- 
ing in a hack or a hearse.” 

“But you could go in a hack this morn- 
ing and avoid that uncertainty.” 

“The millionaire drudge I told you of 
could have gone to live in a pretty villa 
on the Riviera, but she chose a miner’s 
boarding-house.” 

“Then why,” she persisted, “did you 
leave the United States with the firm in- 
tention of remaining in Sobrante indefi- 
nitely, change your mind before you were 
here eight hours and cable this Neddy 
Jerome person you would return in sixty 
or ninety days—and the following morn- 
ing decide to remain, after all!” 

“My dear young lady, if I changed my 
clothes as often as I change my mind, 
the what-you-may-call-’em chaps that 
manufacture Society Brand _ clothes 
couldn’t keep me dressed.” 

“But why ?” 

“That,” he answered gravely, “is a 
secret.” 

- “Women delight to pry into men’s 
secrets.” 

“I know it. Had a friend once— 
married. Every night after dinner he 
used to sit and stare into the fire, and his 
wife used to ask him what he was think- 
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ing about. He would look up at her 
owlishly and tell her it was something 
he couldn’t explain to her, because she’d 
never understand it—and that was all he 
would tell her, although right frequently, 
I dare say, he felt like telling her some- 
thing she could understand! She brooded 
over his secret until she couldn’t stand it 
any more, and one day she packed her 
duds and flew home to mother. He let 
her stay there three months, and finally 
one day he sent her a blue-print of what 
he’d been thinking about.” 

“What was it?” 

“An internal-combustion engine. You 
see, until she left him, he’d never been 
able to get set to figure out something 
in connection with the inlet valves—” 

“Stop right there, Caliph. I’m re- 
buked. I’ll let you get set to think—” 

“T didn’t mean that. You let me get 
set yesterday—and I figured it all out 
then—and last night—and a minute ago. 
I don’t care to do any more thinking to- 
day. Please talk to me.” 

“And you refuse to tell me why you 
cabled your friend Jerome?” 

“You will never know. I told you it’s 
“a secret.” 

“Bet you I find out.” 

“How much? That ten thousand dol- 
lars you expect to make from the flour- 
gold in your black-sand claim? And by 
the way, ten dollars, please. I won it for 
guessing you were interested in a mining 
proposition.” 

She returned to him the bill she had 
won from him the day before. “Ten 
thousand dollars suits me. Of course I 
haven’t got the money just now, and this 
is what Billy calls a finger-bet, but if I 
lose, I guarantee to pay. Are we betting 
even money? I think that is scarcely 
fair. Under the circumstances I should 
be entitled to odds.” 

“Nothing doing! No odds on a bet 
of this nature to a seeress who has al- 
ready jarred me from soul to vermiform 
appendix by making good! You know 
too blamed much already, and how you 
discovered it is a problem that may drive 
me crazy yet.” 


FTER breakfast they repaired to the 
veranda to await the result of Web- 
ster’s experiment with Don Juan Cafe- 
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tero. Sure enough, the wreck had again 
returned; he was seated on the edge 
of the veranda waiting for them; as they 
approached, he held up a grimy, quiver- 
ing hand, in the palm of which lay— 
a five-dollar gold-piece! 

“What?” Mr. Webster said, amazed. 
“Still unchanged !”” 

“T thried to change it at half a dozen 
cantinas,” Don Juan wheezed, “but divil 
a bit av systim.did any av thim have. 
Wan offered this in spiggoty money an’ 
the other offered that, an’ sure if I’d 
taken the best that was offered me in 
exchange, ye might have t’ought I’d tuk 
more nor wan dhrink.” 

“Bravo! Three long, loud, raucous 
cheers for Don Juan Cafetero!” Dolores 
cried. “That’s just exactly what he ex- 
pected you to do, Don Juan.” 

“Give a dog a bad name, an’ ’twill 
shtick to him,” the derelict replied re- 
signedly. 

“Was it a terrible task to come back 
without a drink, Don Juan?” 

He shivered. “A shky-blue kangaroo 
wit’ a pink tail an’ green ears chased 
me into this patio, ma’am.” 

“You’re very brave, Cafferty. How 
does it feel to win back your self-re- 
spect?” Webster asked him. 

“Beggin’ the young leddy’s pardon— 
it feels like hell, sor.” 

“Caliph, don’t be cruel,” Dolores 
pleaded. “Call a waiter and give Don 
Juan what you promised him.” 

So Webster went into the hotel bar 
and returned presently with a bottle of 
brandy and a glass, which he filled and 
held out toward Don Juan. “One of the 
paradoxes of existence, Don Juan,” he 
observed, “lies in the fact that so many 
of the things in life that are good for 
us are bad for us. This jolt will dis- 
perse the menagerie and quiet your 
nerves, but nevertheless it is a nail in 
your coffin.” 

Don Juan proved himself a true Hi- 
bernian soldier of misfortune by jesting 
under fire. “Whilst ye have the hammer 
in yer hand, Sor, dhrive in another,” 
he pleaded. Webster declined, however, 
and returned the bottle to the bar, where 
he had it marked for Don Juan and set 
aside, for it was his opinion, evolved 
from a vast experience with hard-drink- 
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ing miners, that the only cure for poor, 
diseased Don Juan lay in a judicious ap- 
plication of hair from the dog that had 
bitten him. 

“And this is another reason why I 
must stay here longer than I intended,” 
he said softly to Dolores, indicating Don 
Juan with his thumb. “He’s just about 
ready to be poured back into the bottle, 
but I’m going to see if I cannot restore 
him to his original solid state. Experi- 
ments in chemistry always did fascinate 
me.” 

He bade her adieu, and accompanied 
by his protégé, strolled uptown on a 
shopping tour. Here he outfitted Don 
Juan neatly but not gaudily and added to 
‘his.own personal effects two high-power 
sporting rifles, three large-caliber auto- 
matic pistols and a plentiful supply of 
ammunition—after which he returned to 
the hotel, first having conducted Don 
Juan to a barber-shop and given him 
instructions to report for orders and his 
‘midday drink the instant he should have 
acquired the outward evidences of re- 
spectability. 


T the hotel Webster found two mes- 
sages awaiting him. One was from 
Billy Geary, up at San Miguel de Padua, 
advising him that everything was in 
readiness for a trip to the mine; the 
other was a note from Ricardo Ruey, but 
signed with his alias of Andrew Bowers. 
Webster read: 


My dear friend: 

Permit me to congratulate you on your 
marksmanship last night and to commend 
your forbearance in winging a gent where 
killing was not only justified but to be en- 
couraged. You have, so I am authori- 
tatively informed, completely buffaloed 
your two gentlemen. They cannot, in our 
own classical English, “quite make you.” 

However, this letter is not all gossip. A 
certain higher-up has at length been con- 
vinced that it would be extremely inad- 
visable to eliminate you now. It has been 
pointed out to this person that you are a 
prom. cit. up in your neck. of the woods 
and dangerous to monkey with—person- 
ally and because such monkeying may lead 
to unpleasant complications with your pa- 
ternal government. A far more artistic and 
effective way of raising hell with you has 
been suggested to this higher-up individual, 
and he has accepted it. Indeed, the plan 
pleased him so much that he laughed quite 
heartily. Really, it is quite diabolical, but 
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remember he who laughs last laughs best 
—and I’m the villain in this sketch. 
Barring accidents, my dear Webster, you 
are good for at least six weeks of exist- 
ence. Beyond that I dare not guarantee 


you. 
Thine, 
ANDREW BOWERS. 


“That makes it nice,” the recipient of 
this comforting communication solilo- 
quized. He went up to his room, packed 
a duffle-bag with such belongings as he 
would find necessary during a prolonged 
stay in the mountains, and at luncheon 
was fortunate enough to find Dolores in 
the dining-room when he entered. Again 
she motioned him to the vacant chair 
opposite to her. 

“I’m going up to San Miguel de 
Padua this afternoon,” he announced 
as he took his seat. A look of extreme 
anxiety clouded her lovely face, and he 
noticed it. “Oh, there’s no risk,” he has- 
tened to assure her. “That scamp of a 
brother of yours, through his friends in 
high places, has managed to get me a 
reprieve.” He handed her Ricardo’s 
letter. 

She looked up, much relieved, from 
her perusal. “And how long do you ex- 
pect to be gone, Caliph?” 

“Quite a while. “I'll be busy around 
that dratted concession for a couple of 
weeks, surveying and assaying and what- 
all; then, while waiting for our machin- 
ery and supplies to arrive from the 
United States, I shall devote my spare 
time to hunting and fishing and reform- 
ing Don Juan Cafetero. The cool hills 
for mine.” 

“What a selfish, unsociable program!” 
she reflected. “I wonder if it will occur 
to him to come down here once in a 
while and take me for a drive on the 
Malecon and talk to me to keep me from 
dying of ennui before I meet Ricardo. 
I’ll wait and see if he suggests it.” 

However, for reasons best known to 
himself and the reader, Mr. Webster 
made no such interesting suggestion ; so 
she decided that while he was tremen- 
dously nice, he was, nevertheless, a very 
queer man and thoroughly exasperating. 

Before leaving that day, Webster 
turned over to her a steamer-trunk filled 
with books, and with something of the 
feeling of a burglar about to rob a bank, 
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asked her if she would care to ride down 
to the station with him. “Sort of speed- 
ing the parting guest, you know,” he ex- 
plained uncomfortably, for somehow, at 
that moment, he felt a trifle untrue to 
Billy Geary. Of course, Dolores, having 
nothing more pleasurable or exciting to 
do, would—and did. At the station they 
found Don Juan waiting in charge of 
the baggage. 


UST before the train pulled out, John 
Stuart Webster took Dolores’ hand. 
““Good-by, Seeress,” he said very soberly. 
“The trail forks here for the first time— 
possibly the last, although I’ll try to 
be on hand to make good on my promise 
to present you to your brother the day 
he occupies the palace. However, if I 
shouldn’t be in town that day, just go 
up and introduce yourself to him. It’s 
been wonderful to have met you and 
known you, even for such a brief period. 
I shall never forget you and the re- 
markable twenty-four hours just passed.” 
“T shall not soon forget them myself, 
Caliph—nor you,” she added. ‘‘Haven’t 
you been a busy little cup of tea, Caliph! 
Within twenty-four hours after landing, 
you have changed your mind three times, 
lost the best job in the world, had your 
fortune told, been marked for slaughter, 
acquired a new-found friend and com- 
menced actively and with extraordinar- 
ily good results the work of reforn.ing 
him, soused a gentleman in the fountain, 
spurned another with the tip of your 
boot, rode with me around the Male- 
con and listened to the band concert, 
bundled poor Billy off to San Miguel 
de Padua, received a challenge to fight 
a duel, accepted it, had it rejected, en- 
gaged in a street-fight and shot a man 
through the hand, discovered my brother 
presumed to be dead, and received a re- 
prieve from your enemies while they per- 
fect new plans for destroying you. 
Really, you are quite a caliph.” 

“Oh, there’s a dash of speed in the old 
horse yet, Miss Ruey,” he assured her 
laughingly. “Now listen: don’t tell any- 
body about your brother, and don’t tell 


Billy about my adventures since he left 
for San Miguel de Padua.” 
“But I’m not liable to see Billy—” 
“Yes, you are—extremely liable. I’m 
going to send him back to you as soon 
as I can spare him, because I know 
you'll be lonesome and bored to death 
in this lonesome town, and Bill is bully , 
good company. And I don’t want you 
to tell him about the mess I’m in, be- 
cause it would only worry him; he can't 
aid me, and the knowledge that I was 
in any danger, real or fancied, would be 
sufficient to cause him to rebel against 
my plans for his honeym—for his vaca- 
tion. He’d insist on sticking around to 
protect me.” He looked down at her 
little hand where it rested in his, so big 
and brown and hard; with his free hand 
he patted her hand paternally. ‘Good- 
by, Seeress,” he said again; and turning 
to the steps, he leaped aboard just as 
the train started to move out of the sta- 
tion. “Go—good-by—Ca-liph,” she 
called mournfully. Then to herself: 
“Bless his heart, he did remember I’d 
be terribly lonely, after all. He isn’t a 
bit queer, but oh, dear, he is so exasper- 
ating. I could bump his kind old head 
against a wall!’”’ She turned her back on 
the train, fearful that from where he 
clung on the steps he could, even at that 
distance, see the sudden rush of tears that 
blinded her. However, Don Juan Cafe- 
tero, with his rubicund nose to the win- 
dow of the last coach, did see them— 
saw her grope toward the carriage wait- 
ing to take her back to the hotel. 
“Why, shure, the poor darlint’s cryin’,” 
he reflected. “Be the Great Gun av 
Athlone! Shure I t’ought all along ’twas 
Billy Geary she had her eye on—God 
love him! An’ be the same token, didn’t 
she tell me I was to shtay sober an’ 
take care avy Misther Webster? Hah- 
hah-a-a-a! Well! I'll say nothin’ an’ 
I’ll be neuthral, but—but—but—” 
From which it may be inferred that 
romance was not yet burned out of Don 
Juan’s Gaelic soul. He would be “neu- 
thral,”” but—but—dbut—he reserved the 
right to butt in! 


The next installment of ‘‘A Man’s Man’’ will appear in the December 
Book Magazine—on sale November 23rd. 
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. the day before, he had received a very 
cheerful and amusing letter from the 
Earl of Shropshire which had provided 
him with many quiet chuckles. 

When the blow came in that sudden 
fashion, it knocked him down and for an 
hour reduced him to the level of an or- 
dinary human being—of a man who had 
not specialized in individualism and who 
did not set the earth revolving round 
himself as its hub. Shut up in his bed- 
room, he gave way to his real and best 
emotions, the genuineness of which sur- 
prised him. He was a master egotist—a 
superindividualist, the very acme of 
selfishness. ‘Therefore, odd as it may 
seem, he was somewhat ashamed of his 
deep feeling, because it proved to him 
that one of the links of his carefully 
forged chain of philosophy was weak. 

As soon as Peter had left Kenyon’s 
rooms, the new Earl of Shropshire took 
himself in hand and “carried on” as they 
do in the navy after casualties, acci- 
dents and the issue of new orders. He 
continued to arrange his photographs 
around the room. He considered that he 
might as well make himself completely 
comfortable until the time came for him 
to pack up again and leave the country. 
He called up Belle on the telephone and 
had a little talk with her. He told her 
of his father’s death and of the fact that 
he would have to sail within the next 
twenty-four hours. He listened with 
satisfaction to her cry of anguish, and 
arranged with her to come to see him 
that evening. It appeared that she was 
engaged to dine with some friends and 
go with them to hear Alfred Noyes read 
his poems at the -Kolian Hall. He in- 
sisted upon her keeping her engagement 
and begged that she would come round 
to his rooms alone at eleven o'clock. 


KENYON didn’t intend to leave the 

ae : 
United States, even under such cir- 

cumstances, without adding Belle to his 


little list of conquests. The cold- 
bloodedness of such an intention was 
peculiarly characteristic of the man. 
“No weakness,” he said to himself, 
“no weakness. No matter what hap- 
pens, what has happened, is happening 
or may happen, you must carry on. 
You’ve built up a creed, stick to it.” 
And then, very quietly—having changed 
his tie to a black one—he went forth 
to discover the offices of the White Star 
Steamship Company. 

He took the subway to the Battery, 
found the office, had the good for- 
tune to find that there was a stateroom 
vacant on the boat-deck of the O/ympic, 
wrote his check for it, pocketed a bundle 
of labels, paid Graham a brief visit in 
his office on Wall Street and walked all 
the way home again, endeavoring to 
count the foreign names all along the 
most amazing street in the world, and 
giving up his temporary hobby in de- 
spair. 

On the way home, Kenyon sent off a 
cable to Baby Lennox, giving her the 
name of the ship on which he was to 
sail. By this time he was tired and 
a little dazed at the amazing stir and 
bustle of Broadway, with its never- 
ceasing lines of cars and its whir and 
rush of human traffic. He was glad 
of a cup of tea, and presently arranged 
himself for a quiet nap on the sofa in 
his sitting-room. 

Later, with his mind concentrated 
solely on Belle’s impending visit and 
what he intended to achieve, he dined 
alone at the Ritz, dropped in to see 
a turn or two at the Palace, and strolled 
back to Forty-eighth Street at half- 
past ten. As he went into the house, 
he heard the landlady talking to the 
two young business men who lived on the 
first floor. She was asking them to be 
good enough not to play the piano that 
evening, as the Professor had come back 
from the country and was very unwell. 
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-ay a word about my father. Let’s talk 
out ourselves. We’re alive. The next 
w hours are our property. Let’s make 

them memorable. Let’s give each other 

something that we can never forget.” He 
took her cloak and led her to a chair 
as though she were a queen. 

But Belle’s temperament was Latin. 
Iver since Kenyon had spoken to her 
over the telephone, she had been unable 
to control her feelings. She loved this 
man overwhelmingly. She had given 
him all her heart, which had never been 
touched before. To her it seemed amaz- 
ingly cruel that chance had thus put a 
sudden end to all the delightful hours 
to which she had been looking forward. 
‘The death of a man whom she didn’t 
know meant very little to her. She was 
young, and to the young, what is death 
but a vague mystery, an inconvenient ac- 
cident which seems to affect everyone 
but themselves? Indeed, she rather re- 
sented the fact that Kenyon’s father, in 
dying, was to take so suddenly out of 
her life the one human being about 
whom her entire happiness revolved. 

“Oh, Nicholas, Nicholas! Must you 
go? Must you leave me? Let me go 
with you. I have the right. I shall be 


miserable and unhappy without you.” 
She clung to him with all the unreason- 
ableness of a child. 

Kenyon was not in the least touched 
by this appeal—only extremely pleased, 
because it showed him that Belle was 


in the right mood to be won. He put 
his hand on her round, white shoulder. 
“You must be brave,” he said. “I know 
how you feel, but you must help me. 
Don’t make things more difficult than 
they are. I may be able to come back 
quite soon—who can tell?” 

“IT believe you’re glad to go!’ 
Belle. 

Kenyon drew back. He wanted to 
make her feel that she had hurt him. 
He succeeded. 

In an instant, full of self-reproach, 
Belle was on her feet and in his arms 
again. “What am I going to do without 
you? I almost wish you’d never come 
into my life. I’ve been looking forward 
to your being here the whole winter. 
How am I going to get through the 

vs alone?” 
i84 


’ 


cried 
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\ MOTOR-CAR drew up at the 
“house. Neither of them heard Dr. 
Guthrie’s voice giving a quick order to 
the chauffeur, or recognized his step as 
he passed upstairs on the way to see his 
friend the Professor, on the floor above, 
to whom he had been called by the 
landlady. 

Presently, having turned out all the 
lights except a shaded lamp on the table, 
Kenyon threw aside his pose of calmness 
and became the lover—the passionate, 
adoring man who was about to be 
separated, under tragic circumstances, 
from the girl who was equally in love. 

He sat down on the sofa and held 
Belle in his arms and kissed her again 
and again. “I love you! I love you! 
I don’t know—I can’t think what I shall 
be like without you,” he said, bringing 
all his elaborate cunning to play upon 
her feelings. “More like a man who’s 
lost his arms than anything; and we 
were to have come nearer and nearer 
this winter, finding out all the best of 
each other and all the joy that it is to 
love wholly and completely.” 

“Oh, don’t go, don’t go!” cried Belle, 
making a pathetic and almost childlike 
refrain of the words, “I love you so! 
I love you so!” 

Kenyon bent down with her until her 
head was pillowed on the cushions, and 
kissed her lips and eyes. ‘You must 
love me, sweetheart, you must. It’s the 
only thing that I can turn to and count 
on now. Go on loving me every minute 
that I’m away.” 

“Nicholas, Nicholas!” she whispered. 
“T love you so! I love you so!” 


’ 


HE moment of Kenyon’s triumph had 

almost been reached when the 
Doctor, on his way down, saw something 
glistening in the passage outside Ken- 
yon’s sitting-room. He stooped and 
picked it up. He was puzzled to see that 
it was a little brooch that he had given 
to Belle on one of her birthdays. Her 
initials had been worked on it in dia- 
monds. For several moments he held 
it in his hand, wondering how it could 
have been dropped in that place. He 
was utterly unaware of the fact that 
Kenyon lived in the house, which he 
knew to be given up to bachelors. 


THE SINS OF THE CHILDREN 


Then the blood rushed into the Doc- 
tor’s head. Almost for the first time 
in his life he acted.on the spur of the 
moment. He was filled with a sudden 
sense of fear before which his inherent 
shyness and hesitancy were swept com 
pletely away. He tried to open the door. 
It was locked. He hammered upon it, 
shouting: “Let me in! Let me in!” 

Kenyon, cursing inwardly, sprang up 
from the sofa. “It’s your father,” he 
said. “Go and sit by the table, quick, 
and pretend to be arranging these pho- 
tographs.”” He could have ignored that 
knocking, but the result would be that 
the Doctor would go down to the land- 
lady and there would be a scandal. How 
in the name of thunder did he know that 
Belle was in the room. He dashed over 
to the mantelpiece, collected a handful 
of his pictures and threw them on the 
table in front of Belle, who, with a 
touch of panic, tried to smooth her hair. 
Then he went to the door and opened 
it. 

“Good-evening, Doctor,” he said 
quietly. “This is very kind of you. Belle 
is here helping me to pack, and Peter 
should have been here, but I expect 
something has detained him. Do come 
in.” He saw the brooch in the Doctor’s 
hand and cursed Belle’s carelessness. 

As Dr. Guthrie entered the room, the 
blood slowly left his head. A feeling of 
intense relief pervaded him. He saw 
Belle sitting at the table, with the ut- 
most composure putting one photograph 
on top of another. At his side stood the 
man who had recently been his honored 
guest and who was the best friend of 
his eldest son—the man of whose sad 
loss he had heard that afternoon from 
his wife. He thanked God that every- 
thing was well, and hastened to accept 
Kenyon’s suggestion that he had come 
there for the purpose of saying good- 
by to him. It saved him from the ap- 
pearance of having lost his head and 
made a fool of himself. “I—I’m in- 
deed grieved to hear of your father’s 
death, my dear Mr. Kenyon,” he said, 
stammering a little. “I was called to see 
an old friend of mine who lives in this 
house, who isn’t at all well, and I 
thought I’d take the opportunity on my 
way down—” 
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THE SINS OF THE CHILDREN 


“I’m deeply obliged to you,” said 
Kenyon, giving the weak, nervous man 
before him the credit of having seized 
the hint so quickly. “It helps me very 
much to have so many good friends. I 
sail to-morrow at twelve-thirty. This 
is a good opportunity for me to thank 
you very much for your delightful hos- 
pitality. Will you wait for Peter?” 

“No, I think not, thanks,” said the 
Doctor. “It’s getting late, and as you 
say, Peter has in all probability been 
detained. Belle, dear, I think you’d 
better come with me now.” 

Kenyon was still quite placid and 
courteous. “Oh, but mayn’t she stay 
until Peter turns up?” 

. “I think not,” replied the Doctor, as- 
tonished at his own firmness. “It’s very 
late.” 

“Curse it! Curse it!” cried Kenyon 
inwardly. But with a little smile he 
went over to Belle and gave her his 
hand. ‘“You’ve helped me a lot,” he said. 
“T can easily finish packing now. Good- 
by.” 

Choking back her sobs and full of 
resentment at her father’s clumsiness 
and interference, Belle rose and allowed 
Kenyon to help her into her cloak. 

By a strange accident she, like Gra- 
ham, had been saved from a disaster 
which might have followed her into the 
future. God’s hand must have been 
stretched out to help that man, who, Ly 
his unconscious neglect, had made it pos- 
sible for these two children of his to 
stand on the brink of irreparable mis- 
fortune. 


7 ENYON, keeping up a quiet flow of 
conventional remarks, followed them 
downstairs and out into the street. He 
could have drawn Belle back into the 
hall while the Doctor went out to the 
car, and kissed her once again. But 
it was over—what was the use? He 
watched her fling herself into the motor- 
car and sit all hunched up with her 
hands over her face, and then he took 
the Doctor’s hand and shook it warmly. 
All the angels in Heaven must have 
shuddered as he did so, and cried: 
“Judas! Judas!” 
“Good-by again, then,” said the 
Doctor. “I’m deeply sorry for the rea- 
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son that takes you away from us. 
hope we may see you again soon.” 

“i hope so too,” said Kenyon. 

Standing in that quiet street he 
watched the automobile drive away. 
and cursed. His mind was filled wit] 
impotent rage. He felt as he did when 
he was a child and some one had hurt 
him. He wanted to find the thing that 
that some one treasured most and break 
it all to pieces and stamp on it. Then 
he returned to his rooms, switched on 
all the lights and with a gesture almost 
animalish in its baffled passion, swept all 
the photographs from the table. 

He was kicking them savagely, one 
after another, when he heard the whistle 
which he and Peter had used at Oxford 
to attract each other’s attention. He 
ran to the window and opened it. There 
stood Peter with a glint of moonlight on 
his great square shoulders. 

“Come up!” said Kenyon. “My luck’s 
come back!”’ he added to himself. ‘‘Now 
I can make that old fool pay for ruin- 
ing my evening !” 


CHAPTER XXXV 


\ JITH a fiendish scheme in the back 


of his head and with a most un- 
pleasant smile on his face, Kenyon went 
over to the sideboard. He brought out 
two glasses. In one he mixed a whisky 
highball and in the other he poured a 
concoction of neat whisky and brancy, 
adding everything else that his botties 
contained—a mixture calculated to dull 
the senses even of the most hardened 
drinker. Then he waited—still with 
this unpleasant smile upon his face. 
When Peter came in, he looked tired 
and pale. His shoes were covered with 
dust, and there were beads of perspira- 
tion on his forehead. “I saw that you 
were up,” he said, “so I whistled. If 
you hadn’t called out, I should have 
gone home. Hope you don’t mind.” 
“Mind! cried Kenyon. “I never was 
so glad to see anybody in my life. You 
look like a tramp. Where’ve you been ?” 
Peter threw his hat on the sofa and 
sat down heavily. “I wasn’t in the mood 
to go home to dinner. I’ve been walk- 
ing hard ever since I saw you. God 
knows where I’ve been. At one time I 
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stood just by the apartment-house in 
Gramercy Park. It’s a wonder I didn’t 
go up and have it out again with Ranken 
Townsend. But it wouldn’t have been 
any use.” 

“Not the smallest,” said Kenyon. 
“You'd only have given him the satis- 
faction of standing on his hind legs and 
preaching to you. Will you have some- 
thing to eat?” 

Peter shook his head. 

“Well, then, have a drink.” And he 
put the poison in front of Peter. “I was 
going to drink to myself—a rather dull 
proceeding, alone. Now you can join 
me. On your feet, Peter, old man, and 
with no heel-taps, I give you “The new 
peer—the most decorative member of 
England’s aristocracy—Nicholas Augus- 
tus Fitzhugh Kenyon, Eighth Earl of 
Shropshire, master of Thrapstone-Wyn- 
yates—the man without a shilling!’ Let 
it go!” 

Peter stood up, clinked his friend’s 
glass with his own, emptied it and set 
it down. “Good Lord!” he said with 
a grimace. “What in thunder was that?” 

Kenyon burst into a derisive laugh. 
“Some drink!’ as you say over here. 
Away goes your water-wagon, Master 
Peter. Off you come from your self- 
made pedestal. Drunk and incapable 
will be the words that will presently 
be very fitly applied to you, my immacu- 
late friend.” And he laughed again, as 
though it were a great joke. It would 
do him good to see Peter “human,” as 
he called it, for once, to satisfy his sense 
of revenge—to pay Dr. Guthrie for his 
cursed interference. 

Peter was glad to get back to his 
chair. “I don’t care what happens to 
me,” he said. “What does it matter? 
I’ve got nothing to live for—a father 
who doesn’t care a hang what becomes 
of me, and a girl who’s given me up 
without a struggle.” 





ETER had had nothing to eat since 

the middle of the day. He was 
mentally and physically weary. Al- 
though he was unaware of the fact, he 
had caught a severe chill. Utterly un- 
used to alcohol, the horrible concoction 
which Kenyon had deliberately mixed 
went straight to his head. 


THE SINS OF THE CHILDREN 





Everything vile lying at the bottom of 
Kenyon’s nature had been stirred up. At 
that moment he cared nothing for his 
friend’s repeated generosity, his con- 
sistent loyalty and his golden friendship. 
With a sort of diabolical desire to amuse 
himself and see humiliated in front of 
him the man who had stuck to his prin- 
ciples so grimly, he filled his glass 
again, to make certainty doubly certain. 
“This time,” he cried, “I’ll give you an- 
other toast. Come on, now. On your 
feet again, and drink to ‘That most 
charming family, the Guthries, and in 
particular to the eldest son—to the dear, 
good boy who has run straight and 
never been drunk, and has treated women 
with such noble chivalry. In a word, 
to Peter, the virgin.’” He raised his 
glass, and so did Peter. This time the 
stuff almost choked Peter, and he set 
his glass down only half empty. But 
he put on a brave front and sat up 
straight, laughing a little. “Nice rooms, 
these,” he said. “Large and airy. Bit 
nicer than our first rooms at Oxford, 
eh?” How different this hideous poison 
made him look. Already he was like 
a fine building blurred by mist. 

“Tt’s extraordinary what you dry 
heroes can do when you try,” said Ken- 
yon. “All I hope is that you’ll come face 
to face with your fond parent presently 
when you fumble your way into your 
beautiful home.” He bent down and 
picked up his photographs and went on 
talking as though to himself. ‘Yes, 
there’s some satisfaction in making 
others pay. I’ve tried it before, and 
know. I remember that plebeian little 
hunks at Oxford who was going into the 
Church. His name was Jones—or some- 
thing of the sort. I think he was a 
damn’ Welshman. He once called me a 
card-sharp. I didn’t forget it. The 
first night he turned up in his Parson’s 
clothes I doped him, and he woke up 
next morning in the gutter. ... . Now, 
then, Peter, give me a hand with these 
things and bring them across the pas- 
sage to my bedroom.” He pointed to 
some books and left the room with his 
photographs. 

Peter got up unsteadily and rocked 
to and fro. He picked up the books as 
he was directed and staggered after his 
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THE SINS OF THE CHILDREN 


friend. He lurched into the bedroom 
and stood in the doorway, supporting 
himself. “I’m—I’m drunk,” he said, 
thickly. ‘Hopelessly drunk. Wha— 
what the devil have you done to me?” 
Kenyon burst out laughing. Many 
times he had threatened to do this for 
his friend, whose attitude of consistent 
healthiness and simplicity had always 
irritated him. He delighted at that mo- 
ment in seeing Peter all befogged and 
helpless and as wholly unable to look 
after himself as though he were a baby. 
“Now you'd better go,” he said 
sharply. He was tired of the episode. 
“I’m sick of the Guthries! Go home 
and cling to your bed while it chases 
round the room. I'll have mercy on 
you, however, to this extent. I'll put 
you in a taxi. There’s sure to be one 
outside the hotel down the street. Come 
on, you hulking ex-Oxford man. Lean 
on me. Rather a paradox, isn’t it? 
Hitherto I’ve always leaned on you.” 
He got his visitor’s hat and jammed it 
on his head, all cock-eved. And then, 
still talking and gibing and sneering, 
he led the uncertain Peter downstairs. 


HERE were two taxicabs drawn up 

outside the hotel to which Kenyon 
had referred. He shouted and waved 
his hand. A chauffeur mounted his box, 
maneuvered the car around and drove 
up, glad to get a fare. 

As he did so, a woman of the streets 
flitted past, on her way home. She had 
had apparently an unsuccessful evening, 
for she stopped at the sight of these 
two men. Her rather pretty, thin, 
painted face wore an eager, anxious 
look. “Hello, dearie!”’ said, and 
touched Kenyon on the arm. 

“By Jove!” said Kenyon to himself 
“By Jove!” 

He was struck with a new inspira- 
tion. He had made his friend drunk. 
Good! Now he would complete his 
evening’s work in the most artistic 
fashion. And who could tell? It might 
hit the Doctor fair and square—‘“‘the 
tactless, witless, provincial fool.” 

“Wait a second,” he said to the girl. 
And with the able assistance of the 
driver he put the almost inanimate and 
poisoned Peter into the cab. Then he 


she 
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turned. The woman was eying him with 
a curious wistfulness. She was too 
smartly dressed, and the white tops of 
her high boots gleamed sarcastically. 
“Well, dearie ?” 

“There’s a customer for you,” said 
Kenyon, jerking his finger towards the 
cab. “Take him home. He has money 
in his pocket. Help yourself.” 

The girl gave the driver her address— 
which was somewhere in the Sixties— 
and then, with a little chuckle, jumped 
in and drew the door to behind her with 
a bang that echoed through the sleeping 
street. 

The cab drove away, and Kenyon’s 
laugh went after it. 

He was revenged. 

CHAPTER XXXVI 
UT for the chauffeur, a burly and 
obliging Irishman, Nellie Pope’s un- 
willing and unconscious customer would 
reached her rooms. They 


never have 


were on the top floor of a brownstone 
house which had no elevator. The strug- 
gle to earn his own daily bread made the 
chauffeur sympathetic. So he got Peter 


over his shoulder, as though he were a 
huge sack, and carried him step by step 
up the narrow, badly lighted, echoing 
staircase. On the top landing he waited, 
breathing hard, while the girl opened the 
door with her latchkey. 

“Where’ll I put him?” 

“Bring ’im into the bedroom,” said the 
girl. “I’m sure I’m obliged to you for 
the trouble you’ve taken, mister. You'll 
‘ave a glass of beer before you go down, 
wont you?” 

“Shure !” 

He lumped Peter onto the bed with 
an exclamation of relief. It groaned be- 
neath-Peter’s dead weight. Mopping his 
brow and running his fingers through a 
shock of thick, dry hair, the Irishman 
looked down at the great body of his 
own customer’s evening catch. “I guess 
I’ve seen a good many drunks before,” 
he said, “‘but this feller’s fair paralyzed. 
It’s a barrel he must have had, or per- 
haps he’s shot himself with one of them 
needle things. Annyway, he’s a fine look- 
ing chap.” 

Nellie Pope, who had heard these re- 
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marks as she was pouring out a bottle 
of beer,—it was one of those apartments 
in which sound carries from room to 
room and in which when seated in the 
kitchen it is possible to hear a person 
cleaning his teeth in the bathroom,— 
went in and stood at the elbow of the 
chauffeur. Switching on a light over the 
bed she peered into Peter’s face. Her 
own lost most of its prettiness under the 
glare. There were hollows and sharp- 
nesses here and there; the roots of the 
hair around ier temples were darker 
than the too-bright gold of the rest of 
it. There was, however, something kind 
and even a little sweet about her cockney 
face and shrewd eyes. “Yes, ’e’s a fine- 
looking chap, isn’t ’e—a bit of a giant, 
too, and looks like a gentleman. Poor 
boy, I wonder what that feller did to 
im!” She put her hand on Peter’s head 
and drew it back quickly. “’E’s got a 
fever, I should think. It looks as if I 
should ’ave to play nurse to-night. Oh, 
I beg pardon, mister! ’ere’s your beer.” 

The Irishman took the glass, held 
it up against the light, made a curious 
Kaffirlike click with his tongue and 
threw back his head. “I guess that went 
down fine,” said he. “One dollar and 
ten cents from you, Miss, and I’ll make 
no charge for extras. He held out a 
great horny hand. 

Nellie Pope opened her imitation gold 
bag. “Bin out o’ luck lately,” she said. 
“Don’t know whether I’ve got— No. 
I ’aven’t. Oh, I know!” With a little 
laugh she bent over Peter again and 
hunted him over for some money. Find- 
ing a small leather case, she opened it. 
It contained a wad of bills. With a 
rather comical air of haughty uncon- 
cern she handed the chauffeur two dol- 
lars. “Keep the change,” she said. 

He laughed, pocketed the money, 
handed back the glass and went off, 
shutting the door behind him. 

Miss Pope, who had a tidy mind as 
well as an economical nature, took the 
glass into the kitchen and finished the 
bottle herself. And then, without re- 
moving her hat and gloves, she sat down 
and counted the money that was con- 
tained in the case. “One hundred and 
twenty-five dollars,” she said. “Some 


little evening !” 


She put the case into her bag, where 
it lay alongside a handkerchief steeped 
in a too-pungent scent, a small box of 
powder, a stick of lip-salve and a few 
promiscuous dimes. ‘Then she took off 
her hat,—a curious, netlike thing around 
which were wound two bright feathers,— 
her’ coat and her gloves. ‘The latter she 
blew out tenderly, almost with defer- 
ence; they were of white kid. All these 
she put very carefully on a scrupulously 
clean dresser. Singing a little song, she 
arranged a meal for herself on the 
table—having first laid a cloth. Bread, 
butter and sardines made their appear- 
ance, with the remains of a chocolate 
cake. Extremely hungry, she sat down 
and, with the knowledge that her purse 
was full, laid on the butter with a more 
careless hand than usual. While she 
ate she enjoyed the bright dialogue of 
a story in a magazine which she propped 
up against a bowl. 

Halfway through the meal, Nellie 
jumped up suddenly. “’Ere!” she said 
aloud. “You can’t leave that poor boy 
like that, you careless cat, and ’im lying 
with a fever!” 

She went swiftly into the bedroom, 
and once more stood looking down at 
the inert form of poor old Peter. Then 
she laughed at the difficulty of taking 
off his clothes, and with a shrug of her 
shoulders started pluckily at his shoes. 
She hung the coat and waistcoat over 
the back of one of the chairs,—there 
were only two,—and having folded the 
trousers with great care, returned to her 
supper. 

It was after two o'clock when finally 
she crept quietly into bed. 


LITTLE over twenty-four years ago 

Nellie Pope had been born to two 
honest, hard-working country folk. They 
lived in a village of about two dozen 
cottages a stone’s-throw from the great 
cross cut by the Romans on the chalky 
side of Chiltern Hills, in England. Her 
parents’ quiver had already been a full 
one, and there was indeed very little 
room in it for the new arrival. Eight 
other boys and girls had preceded her 
with a rapidity which must have sur- 
prised Nature herself, bounteous as she 
is. The father, a deep-chested, -brown- 
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bearded, very ignorant but good-natured 
man, worked all the year round on a 
farm. His wages were fourteen shillings 
a week. The wife, who had been a do- 
mestic servant, added to the family pot 
by taking in washing, and, if able, help- 
ing at the big house when guests were 
there. Neither of them had ever been 
farther away from their native village 
than the town which lay in the saucer 
of the valley, the steeple of whose church 
could be seen glinting in the sun away 
below. 

Little Nellie, as she was called, was 
thrown on her own resources from the 
moment that she could crawl out of the 
narrow kitchen door into the patch of 
garden where potatoes grew and -eager 
chickens played the scavenger for odd 
morsels of food. Her eldest sister was 
her real mother, and it was she who 
daily led her little brood of dirty-faced 
children out into the beech forest which 
stood in strange silence behind the cot- 
tage. The monotonous years slipped by, 
one after another, enlivened only by a 
death or a birth or a fight, or a very oc- 
casional jaunt to the town in one of 
the farm wagons, perched up on a load 
of hay or wedged in between sacks of 
potatoes. Little Nellie’s pretty face and 
fair hair very soon made her a pet of 
the lady at the big house, and it was 
from this kind but mistaken person that 
she obtained the seeds of discoutent 
which at the early age of sixteen sent 
her into the town as a “help” in the 
kitchen of a man who kept a garage. 
It was from this place, on the main road 
to London, that Nellie Pope saw life for 
the first time and became aware of the 
fact that the world was a larger place 
than the little village perched up so near 
the sky, and caught the fever of discov- 
ery from the white dust that was left 
behind by the cars which sped to Lon- 
don. 

During this first year among shops 
and country louts Nellie became aware 
of the fact that her pretty face and fair 
hair were valuable assets. They procured 
her candies and many other little pres- 
ents. They enabled her to make a choice 
among the young men with whom to 
walk out. They won smiles and pleasant 
words not only from the chauffeurs of 


the cars which came into her master’s 
garage, but also from their owners. 
Eventually it was one of these—more un- 
scrupulous than most—who, staying for 
a few days at the “Red Lion,” carried 
Nellie away with him to London, after 
several surreptitious meetings in the 
shady lane at the back of the church- 
yard. 

In London Nellie saw life with very 
naked eyes, passed quickly from one so- 
called protector to another, was taken 
to the United States by one of a troupe 
of gymnasts, and deserted. For two years 
she had been a member of the oldest pro- 
fession in the world. There were, how- 
ever, no moments in her life— hard, 
terrible and sordid as it was—when she 
looked back with anything like regret 
at those heavily thatched cottages which 
stood among their little gardens on the 
side of the hills. She could put up with 
fatigue, brutality and uncertainty, the 
gross actuality of her present life, with 
courage, cheerfulness and even opti- 
mism; but the mere thought of the 
deadly monotony of that peaceful vil- 
lage made her shudder. So here she was, 
still very young, with a heart still kind 
and with a nature not yet warped and 
brutalized—a danger to any community 
in which she lived, the deliberate 
spreader of something so frightful that 
science and civilization stood abashed in 
her presence. 

It was in the bed of this wretched 
little woman that the unconscious Peter 
slept that night. 


T was eight o’clock in the morning 

when the weary girl faced another 
day. She didn’t grumble at the fact that 
she had been frequently disturbed and 
had watched many of the hours go by 
in wakefulness while she attended to 
Peter with something of the spirit of a 
Magdalen. She kept repeating to her- 
self: ‘Poor boy! Poor boy! I wonder 
what his mother would say if she saw 
him like this.” 

She bathed his head, listened with 
astonishment to his babbling and tried 
to piece together his incoherent pleading 
with Ranken Townsend and his declara- 
tions to Betty of his everlasting love. 
She listened with acute interest to the 
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broken sentences which showed her that 
this great big man-boy was endeavoring 
to stir up his father to do something 
which seemed to him to be urgent and 
vital, and she wondered who Graham 
was, and Nicholas. 

The first thing she did, when she was 
dressed and had put the kettle on her 
gas-stove to boil, was to hunt through 
Peter’s pockets to find out who he was. 
It was obvious to her that he was not 
so much a customer as a patient. She 
was a little 2fraid of accepting the whole 
responsibility of his case. The only let- 
ter she found was one signed “Graham,” 
headed with the address of an office in 
Wall Street. In the corner of it was 
printed a telephone number. Graham, 
it was plain to her, was a Christian name. 
She could find no suggestion of the sur- 
name of the writer or of the man who 
lay so heavily in the next room. 

“T dunno,” she said to herself. “Some- 
thing has got to be done. That boy’s in 
a bad way. “’E’s as ’ot as a pancake, 
and I shouldn’t think,’e’s used to drink 
by the way ’e takes it. Suppose hany- 
thing should ’appen to ’im ’ere! I should 
look funny. What ’ad I better do?” 

What she did was to have breakfast. 
During this hasty meal she thought 
things over—all her hard-won practical- 
ity at work in her brain. Then at half- 
past nine she put on her befeathered hat 
and her white gloves, a second-best pair 
of shoes, and went out to the nearest 
drug-store. Here she entered the tele- 
phone-booth and asked for the number 
that was printed on Graham’s note. 
Having complied with the sharp request 
to slip the necessary nickel into the slot, 
an impatient voice recited the name of 
the firm. “I want to speak to Mr. Gra- 
ham,” she said. ‘No such name? Well, 
keep your ‘air on, mister. I may be a 
client,—a millionaire’s wife, — for all 
you know. I’m asking for Mr. Graham, 
and as ’e’s a friend of mine, and prob- 
ably your boss, I’m not bothering about 
his surname. You know that as well 

Do I mean Mr. Graham 
Guthrie? Well, yes.. Who else should 
I mean?” She gave a chuckle of tri- 
umph. “All right! I’ll ’old on.” 

In a moment or two there was an- 
other voice on the telephone. “How 
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d’you do?” she said. “I’m holding a let- 
ter signed by you, to ‘Dear Peter.’ 

Ah! I thought that would make you 
j It doesn’t matter what my 
What’s that? Yes, I do know 
where he is. I’ve been looking after 
"im all night. Come up to my place right 
away, and I’ll be there to meet you. Dear 
Peter is far from well.” 

She gave her address, and feeling im- 
mensely relieved, left the box. But be- 
fore she left the store she treated her- 
self to a large box of talcum powder 
and a medium-sized bottle of her favorite 
perfume, paying the bill with Peter’s 
money. She considered herself fully jus- 
tified. 

Peter was still lying inert when she 
bent over him once more. She felt his 
head again, put the covers about his 
shoulders, pulled the blind more closely 
over the window and after having put 
the food away, returned to make up her 
face. She wasn’t going to be caught 
looking what she called “second-rate”’ 
by this Mr. Graham Guthrie when he 
came. Then, there being no need to prac- 
tice rigid economy at that moment, she 
gave herself a glass of beer and sat down 
to pass the time with her magazine, in 
which life was regarded through very 
rosy spectacles. 

When finally she opened the door in 
response to a loud and insistent ring, 
her answer to Graham’s abrupt question, 
“Is my brother here?” was “Yes; why 
shouldn’t he be?” She didn’t like the 
tone. The word here was underlined in 
an unnecessarily unpleasant manner. 


name is. 


CHAPTER XXXVII 


“WHAT'S my brother doing here?” 
asked Graham. 
“What d’you s’pose? Better go and ask 
"im yourself.” 
“Where is he?” 
“In bed, if you must know.” 
answered sharply, for she found her 


The girl 


caller supercilious. She followed him 
into the bedroom, telling herself that 
this was a nice way to be treated for all 
the trouble she had taken. 

Graham bent over the bed. ‘Good 
God!” he said. ‘“‘What’s the matter with 
him ?” 
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“Drink!” said the girl dryly. 

“Drink! He never drinks.” 

“Then ’e must ‘ave fallen off the 
water-wagon into a barrel of alcohol and 
opened ’is mouth too wide. Also ’e’s got 
a fever.” 

Graham turned on the girl. 
did he get here?” 

“In a cab. You don’t s’pose I carried 
’im, do you? 

“Where'd you find him?” 

“T didn’t find ’im. Some one gave ’im 
to me as a present—a nice present, I 
must say.” 

“Don’t lie to me!” cried Graham. 
“And don’t be impudent.” 

“Impudent!” cried Nellie Pope 
shrilly. “Here, you’d better watch what 
you're saying. I don’t stand any cheek, I 
don’t, neither from you nor anybody 
else, and I’m not in the habit of lying. 
I tell you I was made a present of ’im. 
I was told to take ’im ’ome by a young 
fellow on Forty-eighth Street, who ’ad 
called up a cab.” 

“Forty-eighth Street—are you sure?” 

“Well, if I don’t know the streets, who 
does? The young fellow was a gent. 
He didn’t talk; he gave orders. He was 
tall and slight and he ’ad kinky haii— 
quite a nut. English, he was; anyone 
could tell that.” 

“Good Heavens!” thought Graham, 
“Kenyon.” He slumped down on the 
bed as though his knees had given away. 
Only an hour before he had telephoned 
to Kenyon to say good-by and wish him 
a pleasant crossing, and all that he had 
said about Peter was that they had seen 
each other the night before. ‘No doubt 
he’s all right,” he had said, in answer to 
Graham’s anxious question. What did it 
all mean? What foul thing had Kenyon 
done? 

Graham had been up all night waiting 
for his brother. He had good news for 
him. He had pulled himself together 
and gone to see Ranken Townsend dur- 
ing the time that Peter had been walk- 
ing the streets. To the artist he had 
made a clean breast of everything, so that 
he might, once for all, set Peter right 
in the eyes of his future father-in-law. 
That was the least that he could do. He 
had carried away from the studio in his 
pocket a short, generous and impulsive 


“How 
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letter from the artist, asking Peter’s for- 
giveness for not having accepted his 
word of honor. Armed with this, Gra- 
ham had waited while hour after hour 
slipped by, growing more and more anx- 
ious as Peter did not appear. At break- 
fast he told his mother—in case she 
should discover Peter had not returned 
—that he had stayed the night in Ken- 
yon’s rooms, as they had much to talk 
about and one or two things to arrange. 
He had been in the house when Kenyon 
had run up, apologizing for being un- 
able to come round, and thanking Mrs. 
Guthrie for her kindness and hospitality. 

And there lay Peter, inanimate and 
stupefied. In the name of all that was 
horrible, what had happened ? 


RAHAM got up and faced the girl 
again. “You mustn’t mind my being 
abrupt and rude,” he said. “I’m awfully 
sorry—but this is my brother, my best 
pal, and I’ve been terribly anxious about 
him, and you don’t know—nobody knows 
—what it means to me to see him like 
this.” 

“Ah! Now you're talking,” said Nel- 
lie Pope. ‘Treat me nicely, ard there’s 
nothing I wont do for you. If you ask 
me,—and if I don’t know a bit more 
about life than you do, I ought to,— 
I have a notion your brother was made 
drunk—that is, doped. ’E was quite 
gone when ’e was put into the cab, and 
from the way that kinky-headed chap 
laughed as we drove off together, I 
should think that ’e ’ad it in for him, 
but of course I don’t know hanything 
about that. Perhaps you do.” 

Graham shook his head. “No,” he 
said, “I don’t know anything about it, 
either. But what are we going to do with 
him? That’s the point. He’s ill—that’s 
obvious ; and a doctor ought to see him 
at once.” 

“That’s what I think,” said the girl, 
“and I don’t think ’e ought to be moved, 
’e’s so frightfully ’ot. ’E might catch 
pneumonia, or something. What I think 
you'd better do is to call up a doctor at 
once, get him to give your brother a dose 
and give me directions what to do. ’E 
can stay ’ere until ’e’s all right again, 
and I’ll nurse ’im.” 

“Yes, but why should you—” 
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“Oh, bless you, that’s all right. I’m 
glad to have something to do. Time 
hangs heavy. Besides, the poor boy is 
just like a baby. I like ’im, and you 
needn’t be afraid I'll try to get any- 
thing out of ’im, because I sha’n’t.” 

Graham snatched eagerly at the prof- 
fered assistance. He was intensely grate- 
ful. “Have you a telephone here?” he 
asked. 

Nellie Pope laughed. “What d’ you 
take me for?” She said. “I’m not a 
chorus-lady. When I want to use the 
‘phone, I pop round to the drug-store 
and have a nickel’s worth. That’s how 
I got you.” 

Graham caught up his hat and left 
the apartment quickly. One of his col- 
lege friends was a doctor and had just 
started to practice. Graham would ask 
him to come and see Peter. He agreed 
with the girl that it would be running 
a great risk to move Peter, and he was 
all against taking him home in his pres- 
ent condition. It would only lead to 


more lies and would certainly throw his 
mother into a dreadful state of anxiety. 

While he was gone, Nellie Pope set 
to work to tidy up the bedroom. She put 


her boots away in a closet, got out a 
clean bedspread, rubbed the powder off 
her mirror and arranged her dressing- 
table. This doctor, whoever he was, 
should find her apartment as tidy as she 
could make it. It was a matter of pride 
with her—she still had some of that left. 
One thing, however, she was determined 
about: the doctor must not be allowed 
to look too closely at her. 


CHAPTER XXXVIII 


RAHAM came out of the telephone- 

box in the drug store. Dr. Harding 
was unable, he said, to leave his office 
for an hour and a half; then he would 
drive to Nellie Pope’s address and meet 
Graham in her apartment. 

As he was hurrying back to Peter’s 
bedside, Graham drew up suddenly. The 
rage that had entered into his soul when 
he had gathered that Kenyon was re- 
sponsible for his brother’s condition 
broke into a blaze. Almost before ‘he 
knew what he was doing or what he was 
going to do when he got there, he hailed 
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a passing taxi and told the man to drive 
to Kenyon’s apartment. He remembered 
that the liner was not due to leave until 
half-past twe. Kenyon would therefore 
be at home for some time yet. He told 
himself that he must see him— he must. 
He owed it to Peter first, and then to 
himself as Peter’s brother and pal, to 
make Kenyon answer for this dirty and 
disloyal trick. Yes, that was it, he told 
himself as the cab bowled quickly to its 
destination. Kenyon must be made to an- 
swer, or at any rate to offer some ex- 
tenuating explanation if he could. It 
would be something that would make 
him wake up in the middle of the night 
and curse himself if he let slip the op- 
portunity to bring Kenyon to task before 
he went immaculately, unquestioned and 
perhaps unpunished out of their lives. 

The cab stopped. Graham sprang out, 
paid the man, ran up the flight of stone 
steps and rang the bell. None too 
quickly it was answered by a girl with a 
mass of black hair and a pair of Irish 
eyes put in with a soiled finger. 

“Is Mr. Kenyon in?” 

“Ves,” 

The hall was filled with baggage. A 
very distinct “K” was on all the labels. 

“All right!” saids Graham. “I know 
my way up.” 

Rather sharply Kenyon called out 
“Come in!” when Graham knocked on 
the door of the sitting-room. 


N a much-waisted suit of brown 
clothes, a brown tie and a pair of 
brown shoes which were so highly pol- 
ished as to look almost hot, Kenyon was 
standing with the telephone-receiver to 
his ear. He was saying good-by to one 
of the men to whom Graham had been 
proud to introduce him and whose pock- 
ets he had already lightened by a con- 
siderable sum. He finished speaking and 
hung up the receiver before turning to 
see who had entered. 

“Oh, hello, my dear fellow!” he said. 
“T didn’t expect to see you. How ex- 
tremely and peculiarly pleasant!” 

Graham wondered if he would think 
so by the time that he had done with 
him. But with a strong effort of will, 
he kept his self-control. He intended to 
let Kenyon give himself away. 
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Kenyon gave him no chance to speak. 
“Not satisfied with wishing me bon 
voyage over the wire, eh? By Jove, this 
is most friendly of you. You'll help kill 
the boring time before I drive off to the 
docks with all my duly and laboriously 
labeled luggage. Make yourself at home, 
old boy, and give me your news.” 

He took his hat and stick and yellow 
gloves out of the 
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“Belle? Was Belle here last night, 
then?” Graham’s voice rang out sharply. 

“Yes,” said Kenyon with a curious 
smile. After all, what did it matter now 
who knew? He was on the verge of sail- 
ing, and he hoped that he might never 
see this family of Guthries again. “Yes, 
Belle was here.” 

There was a look in the corners of 
Kenyon’s eyes 





one comfortable 
chair and waved 
his hand toward 


it. Book Magazine is 
setting the pace. 


Graham re- 
mained standing. 
Havingseen Peter 


This is why The Red 


that sent a spasm 
of fear all 
through Gra- 
ham’s body. What 
was this man not 
capable of doing, 
since he had de- 
liberately turned 








lying in such a 
bed, inert and hu- 
miliated — Peter, 
of all men—he 
resented Ken- 
yon’s suave cordi- 
ality and glib 
complacency. 
“T’ve just come 
from Peter,” he 
said. 

Kenyon burst 
out laughing. 
“Oh, do tell me! 
How does he 
look? Is his head 
as big as_ the 
dome of St. 
Paul’s this morn- 
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Peter, his friend, 
over to a street- 
walker, having 
first rendered 
him _ senseless? 
“Then I’m here 
Belle as 
well,” he said to 
hhimself, “and 
whatever you did, 
you'll pay for 
that too.” 

There was an 
empty cardboard 
collar-box on the 
floor. Kenyon 
gave it a spiteful 
kick. “Yes, Belle 
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ing? It ought to 
be. I gave him 
the sort of mix- 
ture that would 
blow most men 
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and I had—what 
shall I call it?— 
a rather tender 
parting scene 
here last night— 








sky-high. It’s 
never once been known to fail.” 

“It hasn’t,” said Graham. ‘So you 
did give it to him!’ he added inwardly. 
“Good! You will pay for that.” 

“T was amazed to see the thirsty way 
our abstemious Peter lapped it down. 
I’ve a sneaking notion he liked it. It 
was on an empty stomach too. He seems 
to have been in an emotional mood yes- 
terday—tramping the streets. Ye gods, 
how these sentimentalists go to pieces 
under the influence of a bit of a girl! 
He came up here fairly late, just after 
Belle—I mean, just after—” 


quite tender, in 
fact. All very amusing, in the sum total 
of things, eh? I was peculiarly ready 
for Peter when he dropped in. And, by 
the way, how on earth did you find out 
where he spent the night—learning, I 
trust, to shake off some of his Quaker 
notions ?” 

“She rang me up,” said Graham, 
whose fists were clenched so tight that 
every finger contained a pulse. He was 
almost ready to hit—almost. He was 
only waiting for one other proof of this 
dog’s treachery. 

“Oh, did she? Found your name and 
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address in Peter’s pocket, I suppose. 
Well, she came along last night at the 
exact psychological moment. The alac- 
rity with which she took dear old 
drunken Peter off my hands at the merest 
hint had a certain amount of pathos 
about it. He’s off his immaculate perch 
now, eh? He’s left his tuppenny halo on 
a pretty sordid hat-peg, at last, eh? One 
of these days, he’ll thank me for having 
done it for him, I’ll be bound.” 

Graham went slowly over to him. 
“Not one of these days,” he said with 
extreme distinctness. ‘Through me, 
thank God, to-day—now.” 


7ENYON darted a quick look at the 
man who had always caused him a 
considerable amount of inward laughter, 
whom he had labeled as a precocious 
provincial. He saw that his face had 
gone as white as a stone—that his nos- 
trils were all distended and that his eyes 
had become bloodshot. No coward, Ken- 
yon had an inherent detestation of a 
fracas. He decided to avert a row with 
a touch of autocratic authority. It had 
worked before. 

“Let there be no vulgar display of 
pugilism here,” he said sharply. “If 
you don’t like my methods, get out!” 

Everything in Graham’s nature seemed 
to have become concentrated in one big 
ball of desire to hit and hit, and hit 
again—to hear the heavy thud of his 
blows on that man’s body—to see him 
lying squirming and broken on that car- 
pet with a receipt in full upon his face 
for all that he had done. 

“Put up your fists,” he said, “or I 
shall have to hit you cold.” 

“Curse you, get out!” cried Kenyon, 
catching Graham one on the mouth be- 
fore he was ready. 

Graham laughed. He needed that. 
By Jove, he needed that. He let out his 
left. “That’s for Peter,” he said. 

Kenyon staggered. His left eye 
seemed to fill. With a yell of pain he 
jumped in and hit wildly. 

Graham waited a second chance and 
got it. “And that’s for Belle,” he said. 
And his knuckles bled with the contact 
of teeth. 


Kenyon went in again. Chairs fell 
over, and the table was pushed aside. 
And all the time he failed to reach 
Graham’s face, he screamed like a horse 
whose stable is in flames. 

But Graham, cold, icy cold, and cooler 
than he had ever been in his life, played 
with him. He had never been so much 
a man before. He warded and guarded 
and waited, hoping that he might once 
more feel the sting of pain that would 
make his last blow unforgettable— 
epoch-making. ' 

He got it—but with Kenyon’s foot. 

And again Graham laughed—for joy, 
for very joy. Now he could hit, and hit 
honestly. 

“You little gentleman!” he said to 
himself. “You perfect little gentleman! 
I’ve paid you for Peter, and I’ve paid 
you for Belle. Here’s my debt, with a 
hundred per cent interest, and then 
some.” 

The blow, hard and firm from the full 
shoulder, caught Kenyon on the point of 
the jaw, lifted him off his feet and laid 
him out stretched full on the broad of 
his back. 

For several moments, breathing hard, 
Graham stood over him, looking down at 
the disheveled, unconscious dandy, with 
his bad blood all over his face and 
clothes. His collar had sprung; his 
beautiful brown tie had gone round un- 
der his ear; his shirt-cuffs were dabbled 
with red; one eye was bunged up, and 
his mouth was all swollen. 

Then Graham rang the bell, and 
while waiting, tidied himself up in front 
of the glass, in which he now felt that 
he could look. 

The girl came in and gave a shrill 
cry. 

“Just see to that man, please,” said 
Graham. “Cold water at once will be 
the best thing.” 

He caught up his hat, went out, shut 
the door, ran downstairs, let himself into 
the street and was out of sight and into 
a taxicab before the girl had recovered 
herself. 

“Paid in full,” he said breathlessly to 
himself as he bound up his knuckles, 
“in full.” 


The next installment of ‘‘The Sins of the Children’’ will appear in the 
December Red Book Magazine—on sale November 23rd. 
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WE CAN’T HAVE EVERYTHING 
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He had cherished a sneaking hope that 
she would learn the truth somehow be- 
fore he met her. He was not sure what 
she ought to do when she learned it. 
He was sure that what she would do 
would be the one right thing. 

Now he realized from her placid man- 
ner of parrying his threats at her hus- 
band that she still loved the wretch, and 
trusted him. It was up to Jim to tell 
her what he knew about Cheever. He 
felt that he ought to. Yet how could he? 

It was hideous that she should sit there 
smiling tolerantly at a critic of her in- 
fernal husband as serenely as a priestess 
who is patient with an unenlightened 
skeptic. It was atrocious that Cheever 
should be permitted to prosper with this 
scandal unrebuked, unpunished, actually 
unsnubbed, accepting the worship of an 
angel like Charity Coe and repaying it 
with black treachery! To keep silent was 
to codperate in the evil—to pander to it. 
Dyckman thought it was hideous. The 
word he thought was “rotten!” 

He actually opened his mouth to break 
the news. His voice mutinied. He could 
not say a word. 

Something throttled him. It was that 
strange instinct which makes criminals 
of every degree feel that no crime is so 
low but that the telling on it is a degree 
lower. 

Dyckman tried to assuage his self- 
contempt by the excuse that Charity was 
not in the mood or in the place where 
such a disclosure should be made. Some 
day he would tell her and then ask per- 
mission to kill the blackguard for her. 


HE train had scuttered across many a 

mile while he meditated the answer 
to the latest riddle. His thoughts were 
so turbulent that Charity finally in- 
truded. 

“What’s on your mind, Jim?” 

“Oh, I was just thinking.” 

“What about?” 


“Oh, things.” 

Suddenly he reached out and seized 
the hand that drooped at her knee like 
a wilted lily. He wrung her fingers with 
a vigor that hurt her; then he said: 

“Got any dogs to show this season ?” 

She laughed at the violent abruptness 
of this, and said: 

“T think I’ll give an orphan-show in- 
stead.” 

He shook his head in despairing ad- 
miration and leaned back to watch the 
landscape at the window. So did she. 
On the windows their own reflections 
were cast in transparent films of light. 
Each wraith watched the other, seém- 
ing to read the mood and need no speech. 

Dyckman’s mind kept shuttling over 
and over the same rails of thought, like 
a switch-engine eternally shunting cars 
from one track to another. His very 
temples throbbed with the clickety-click 
of the train. At last he groaned: 

“This world’s too much for me. It’s 
got me guessing.” 

He seemed to be so impressed with his 
original and profound discovery of life’s 
unanswerable complexity that Charity 
smiled, the same sad, sweet smile with 
which she pored on the book of sorrow 
or listened to the questions of her or- 
phans who asked where their fathers 
had gone. 

She thought of Jim Dyckman as one 
of her orphans. There was a good deal 
of the mother in her love of him. For 
she did love him. And she would have 
married him if he had asked her earlier 
—before Peter Cheever swept over her 
horizon and carried her away with his 
zest and his magnificence. , 

She rebuked herself for thinking of 
Jim Dyckman as an orphan. He had a 
father and mother who doted on him. 
He had wealth of his own and millions 
to come. He had health and brawn 
enough for two. What right had he to 
anybody’s pity? Yet she pitied him. 
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And he pitied her. 

And on this same train, in this same 
car, unnoticed and unnoticing, sat Ked- 
zie. 


b ges and Charity grew increasingly 
embarrassed as the train drew into 
New York. Charity was uncertain 
whether her husband weuld meet her or 
not. Jim did not want to leave her 
to get home alone. She did not want 
her husband to find her with Jim. 

Cheever had excuse enough in his own 
life for suspecting other people. He had 
always disliked Jim Dyckman, because 
Dyckman had always disliked him, and 
Jim’s transparent face had announced 
the fact with all the clarity of an illumi- 
nated signboard. 

Also Charity had loved Jim before she 
met Cheever, and she made no secret of 
being fond of him still. In their occa- 
sional quarrels, Cheever had taunted her 
with wishing she had married Jim, and 
she had retorted that she had indeed 
made a big mistake in her choice. Lovers 
say such things—for lack of other 
weapons in such combats as lovers in- 
evitably wage if only for exercise. 

Charity did not really mean what she 
said, but at times Cheever thought she 
did. He had warned her to keep away 
from Dyckman and keep Dyckman away 
from her, or there would be trouble. 
Cheever was a powerful athlete and a 
boxer who made minor professionals 
look ridiculous. Dyckman was bigger, 
but not so clever. A battle between the 
two stags over the forlorn doe would 
be a horrible spectacle. Charity was not 
the sort of woman that longs for such a 
conflict of suitors. Just now she had 
seen too much of the fruits of male com- 
bat. She was sick of hatred and its dev- 
astation. 

So Charity begged Dyckman to get 
off at 125th Street, but he would not 
show himself so poltroon. He answered: 
“T’d Tike to see myself!” meaning that 
he would not. 

She retorted: “Then I’ll get off there 
myself.” 

“Then I'll get off there with you,” 
he grumbled. 

Charity flounced back into her seat 
with a gasp of mitigated disgust. The 


mitigation was the irresistible thrill of 
his devotion. She had a husband who 
would desert her and a cavalier who 
would not. It was difficult not to forgive 
the cavalier a little. 

Yet it would have been better if he 
had obeyed her command or she her im- 
pulse. Or would it have been? The 
worst might always have been worse. 


CHAPTER V 








HEN Kedzie was angry, she 
W called her father an “old coun- 

try Jake.” Even she did not 
know how rural he was or how 
he had oppressed the sophisticated 
travelers in the smoking-room of the 
sleeping-car with his cocksure criticisms 
of cities that he had never seen. He had 
condemned New York with all the mer- 
cilessness of a small-town superiority, 
and he had told funny stories that were 
as funny as a moss-bearded cypress in 
a lone bayou. While he was denouncing 
New York as the home of ignorance and 
vice, the other men were having sport 
with him—-sport so cruel that only his 
own cruelty blinded him to it. 

When the porter summoned the pas- 
sengers to pass under the whisk-broom, 
Adna remembered that he had not settled 
upon his headquarters in New York, and 
he said to a man on whom he had in- 
flicted a vile cigar: “Say, I forgot to 
ask you. What’s a good hotel in New 
York that aint too far from the railroad 
and don’t rob you of your last nickel? 
Or is they one?” 

One of the smoking-room humorists 
mocked his accent and ventured a crude 
jape. 

“Aw, don’t go to any of them fancy 
shebangs. You can save the price of a 
hack-ride by goin’ to Mrs. Biltmore’s 
new boarding-house. It’s right acrost 
the road from the depot. She sets right 
smart of a table too. No fancy prices— 
just good home cookin’.” 

If Adna had been as keen as he 
thought he was, or if the porter had not 
alarmed him just then by his affectionate 
interest, even Adna would have noted 
the grins on the faces of the men. 

But he broke the porter’s heart by 
dodging the whisk-broom and hustling 
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his excited family to their feet. They 
were permitted to hale their own hand- 
baggage to the platform, where two red- 
capped Kaffirs reached for it together. 
There was danger of an altercation, but 
the bigger of the two frightened the 
smaller away by snapping his white eye- 
balls alarmingly. The smaller one took 
a second look at Adna and retreated with 
scorn, snickering: 

“You kin have him.” 

The other, who was a good loser at 
craps or tips, reéxamined his clients, 
flickered his eyelids and started down 
the platform to have it over with as soon 
as possible. He paused to say: 

“Where you-all want to go to—a taxi- 
cab?” 

Adna, who was a little nervous about 
his property, answered with some as- 
perity: 

“No, we don’t need any hack to git to 
Biltmore’s.” 

“No suh,” said the red-cap. 

“Right across the street, aint it?” 

“Yes suh!” The porter chuckled. The 
mention of the family’s destination had 
cheered him a little. He might get a 
tip, after all. You couldn’t always 
sometimes tell by a man’s clothes, how 
he tipped. 

While Kedzie stood watching the red- 
cap bestow the various parcels under his 
arms and along his fingers, a man 
bumped into her and murmured: 

“Sorry !” 

She turned and said: 

“Huh a 

He did not look around. She did not 
see his face. It was the first conversa- 
tion between Jim Dyckman and Kedzie 
Thropp. 

Charity Coe, when the train stopped, 
had flatly refused to walk up the station 
platform with Jim Dyckman. She had 
not only virtue but Saint Paul’s idea of 
the importance of avoiding even the ap- 
pearance of evil. She would not budge 
from the car till Jim had gone. He was 
forced to leave her at last. 

He swung through the crowd in a 
fury, jostling and begging pardon and 
staring over the heads of the pack to 
see if Cheever were at the barrier. He 
jolted Kedzie Thropp among others, but 
thought no more of her. 
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(CHEEVER had not come to meet his 

wife. Her telegram was waiting for 
him at his official home; he was at his 
other residence. 

When Dyckman saw that no one was 
there to welcome the fagged-out Charity, 
he paused and waited for her himself. 
When Charity came along, her anxious 
eyes found nobody she knew except 
Dyckman. The disappointment she re- 
vealed hurt him profoundly. But he 
would not be shaken off again. He 
turned in at her side and walked along, 
and the two porters with their luggage 
walked side by side. 

“Prissy” Atterbury was hurrying to a 
train that would take him for a week- 
end visitation to people who hated him 
but needed him to cancel a female bore 
with. As Prissy saw it and described it, 
Dyckman came into the big waiting-room 
alone, looked about everywhere, paused, 
turned back and waited for Charity Coe ; 
then he walked away with her, followed 
by their twinned porters. Prissy said 
“Aha!” behind his big mustaches and 
stared till he nearly lost his train. 

Atterbury had gained a new topic to 
carry with him, a topic of such fertile re- 
sources that it went far to pay his board 
and lodging. He made a snowball out 
of the clean reputations of Charity and 
Jim and started it downhill gathering 
dirt and momentum as it rolled. It was 
bound to roll before long into the ken of 
Peter Cheever, and he was not the man 
to tolerate any levity in a wife. Cheever 
might be as wicked as Cesar, but his 
wife must be Cesar’s wife. 


CHAPTER VI 








O Kedzie Thropp the waiting- 
- room of the Grand Central 

Terminal was the terminus of 
human splendor. It was the 
waiting-room to heaven. And indeed it 
is a majestic chamber. 

The girl walked with her face high, 
staring at the loftily columned recesses 
with the bay-trees set between the huge 
square pillars, and above all the feigned 
blue sky and the monsters of the Zodiac 
in powdered gold. 

Kedzie could hardly breathe—it was 
so beautiful, so much superior to the 
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plain everynight sky she was used to, 
with stars of tin instead of gold like 
these. 

Even her mother said “Well!” and 
Adna paid the architects the tribute of 
an exclamation: “Humph! so this is 
the new station we was readin’ about. 
Some bigger’n ours at home, eh, Ked- 
zie?” 

But Kedzie was not there. They 
had lost her and had to turn back. She 
was-in a trance. When they snatched 
her down to earth again and pulled her 
through the crowds, she began to adore 
the people. They were dressed in unbe- 
lievable splendor—amillions, she guessed, 
in far better than the best Sunday best 
she had ever seen. She wondered if she 
would ever have nice clothes. She vowed 
that she would if she had to murder 
somebody to get them. 

The porter led the way from the vasti- 
tude of a corridor under the street and 
through vast empty rooms and up a stair- 
way and down a few steps and through 
the first squirrel-cage door Kedzie had 
ever seen (she had to run round it thrice 
before they could get her out) into a 
sumptuousness beyond her dream. 

At the foot of more stairs the porter 
let down his burdens, and a boy in a 
general’s uniform seized them. The 
porter said, mopping his brow to empha- 
size his achievement: 

“This is fur’s I go.” 

“Oh, all right, much obliged,” said 
Adna. He just pretended to walk away 
as a joke on the porter. When he saw 
the man’s white stare aggravated enough, 
Adna smiled and handed him a dime. 

The porter stared and turned away 
in bitter grief. Then his chuckle re- 
turned as he went his way telling him- 
self: “And the bes’ of it was, I fit for 
him! I just had to git that man.” 

He told the little porter about it, and 
when the little porter who had been 
scared away from the Thropps and left 
to carry Charity Coe’s dainty hand-bags 
showed the big porter what he had re- 
ceived, still the big porter laughed. He 
knew how to live, that big porter. 


EDZIE followed the little general 
up the steps and around to the desk. 
Her father realized that his fellow pas- 
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senger had been teasing him when he 
referred to this place as a boarding- 
house, but he was not at all crushed by 
the magnificence he was encountering. 
He felt that he was in for it—so he 
cocked his toothpick pluckily and wrote 
on the looseleaf register the room-clerk 
handed him: 


A. Thropp, wife and daughter. 


The room-clerk read the name as if 
it were that of a potentate whose incog- 
nito he would respect, and murmured: 

“About what accommodation would 
you want, Mr. Thropp ?” 

“Two rooms—one for the wife and 
m’self, one for the daughter.” 

“Yes sir, and about how much would 
you want to pay?” 

“How do they run?” 

“We can give you two nice adjoining 
rooms for twelve dollars—up.” 

Mr. Thropp made a hasty calculation. 
Twelve dollars a week for board and 
lodging was not so bad. He nodded. 

The room-clerk marked down a num- 
ber and slid a key to the page, who 
gathered the family treasures together. 
Kedzie had more or less helplessly recog- 
nized the page’s admiration of her when 
he first took the things from the porter. 
The sense of her beauty had choked the 
boy’s amusement at her parents. 

Later Kedzie caught the glance of the 
room-clerk and saw that she startled 
him and cheated him of his smile at 
Adna. Still later the elevator-boy gave 
her one respectful look of approval. 
Kedzie’s New York stir was already be- 
ginning. 

The page ushered the Thropps into 
the elevator and said: 

“Nineteen.” 

It was the number of the floor, not 
the room. Adna warned his womenfolk 
that “she” was about to go up, but they 
were not prepared for that swift vertical 
leap toward the clouds. Another floor, 
and Mrs. Thropp would have screamed. 
The altitude affected her. 

Then the thing stopped, and the boy 
led them down a corridor so long that 
Adna said: 

“Looks like we’d be stranded a hun- 
derd miles from nowheres.” 
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The boy turned in at a door at last. 
He flashed on the lights, set the bags on 
a bag-rack, hung up the coats, opened a 
window, adjusted the shade, lighted the 
lights in Kedzie’s room, opened her 
window, adjusted the shade and asked 
if there were anything else. 

Adna knew what the little villain 
meant, but he knew what was expected, 
and he said sternly: 

“Tce-water.”’ 

“Right here, sir,” said the boy, and 
indicated in the bathroom a special fau- 
cet marked Drinking Water. 

This startled even Adna, so much that 
it shook a dime out of him. The boy 
sighed and went away. Kedzie surprised 
his eye as he left. It plainly found no 
fault with her. 


ERE in seclusion Mrs. Thropp dared 

to exclaim at the wonders of modern 

invention. Kedzie was enfranchised and 

began to jump and squeal at the almost 

suffocating majesty. Adna took to him- 
self the credit for everything. 

“Well, Ma, here we are in New York 
at last. Here we are, Kedzie. You got 
your wish.” 

Kedzie nearly broke his neck with 
her hug, and called him the best father 
that ever was. And she meant it at the 
moment, for the moment. 

Mrs. Thropp was already making her- 
self at home, lcosening her waistband 
and her corset-laces. 

Adna made himself at home too— 
that is, he took off his coat and collar 
and shoes. But Kedzie could not waste 
her time on comfort while there was 
so much ecstasy to be had. 

She went to the window, shoved the 
sash high and—discovered New York. 
She greeted it with an outcry of wonder. 
She called to her mother and father to 
“come here and looky!” 

Her mother moaned: “I wouldn’t 
come that far to look at New Jerusalem.” 

Adna yawned noisily and pulled out 
his watch. His very eyes yawned at it, 
and he said: “’Levem o'clock. Good 
Lord! Git to bed quick!” 

Kedzie was furious at ending the day 
so abruptly. She wanted to go out for 
a walk, and they sent her to her room. 
She watched at the window as she peeled 
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off her coarse garments and put her soft 
body into a rough nightgown, as ill-cut 
and shapeless as she was neither. She 
had been turned by a master’s lathe. 

She waited till she heard her father’s 
well-known snore seesawing through the 
panels. Then she went to the window 
again to gaze her fill at the town. She 
fell in love with it and told it so. She 
vowed that she would never leave it. 
She had not come to a strange city; she 
had just reached home. 

She leaned far out across the ledge 
to look down at the tremendously in- 
ferior street. She nearly pitched head 
foremost and scrambled back, but with 
a giggle of bliss at the excitement. She 
stared at the dark buildings of various 
heights before her. There was something 
awe-inspiring about them. 

Across a space of roofs was the electric 
sign of an electric company, partly hid- 
den by buildings, All Kedzie could see 
of it were the huge words LiGht—HEAT 
—Power. She thought those three 
graces would make an excellent motto. 

She could see across and down into 
the well of the Grand Central Terminal. 
On its front was some enormous winged 
figure facing down the street. She did 
not know who it was or what street it 
was. She did not know any of the streets 
by name, but she wanted to. She had a 
passionate longing for streets. 

Farther south, or north, east or west, 
or whichever way it was, was a tall build- 
ing with glowing bulbs looped like the 
strings of evergreen she had helped to 
drape the home church with at Christ- 
mas-time. Here it was Christmas every 
day—all holidays in one. 

Down in the ravine a little in front 
of her she could read the sign ATHENS 
Hote. She had heard of Athens. It 
was the capital of some place in her 
geography. She who had so much of 
Grecian in her soul was not quite sure of 
Athens ! 

In one of the opposite office-buildings 
people were working late. The curtains 
were drawn, but the casements were 
filled with light, a honey-colored light. 
The buildings were like great honey- 
combs; the dark windows were like the 
cells that had no honey in them. Light 
and life were honey. Kedzie wondered 
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what folks they were behind those cur- 
tains—who they were, and what were 
they up to. She bet it was something 
interesting. She wished she knew them. 
She wished she knew a whole lot of city 
people. But she didn't know a soul. 

It was all too glorious to believe. She 
was in New York! imparadised in New 
York! 

“Kedzie! Ked-zee-ee!” 

“Yes, Mamma.” 

“Are you in bed?” 

“Yes, Mamma.” She tried to give her 
voice a far-away, sleepy sound, for fear 
that her mother might open the door to 
be sure. 

She crept into bed. The lights burned 
her weary eyes. She could not reach 
them to put them out. 

By the head of her bed was a little 
toy lamp. A chain hung from it. She 
tugged at the chain—pouff ! out went the 
light. She tugged at the chain. On went 
the light. A magical chain, that! It 
put the light on and off, both. Kedzie 
could find no chains to pull the ceil- 
ing lights out with. She let them burn. 


EDZIE covered her head and yet 

could not sleep. She sat up quickly. 
Was that music she heard? Somebody 
was giving a party, maybe 

She got up and out again and ran 
barefoot to the hall door, opened it an 
inch and peeked through. She saw a man 
and two ladies swishing along the hall 
to the elevator. They were not sleepy 
at all, and they were dressed—whew! 
skirts short and no sleeves whatever. 
They really were going to a party. 

Kedzie closed the door and drooped 
back to bed—an awful place to go when 
all the rest of the world was just start- 
ing out to parties. 

She flopped and gasped in her bed like 
a fish ashore. Then a gorgeous whim 
came to her. She would dive into her 
element. Light and fun were her ele- 
ment. She came out of bed Jike a watch- 
spring leaping from a case. She tiptoed 
to the parental door—heard nothing but 
the rumor of slumber. 

She began to dress. She put on her 
extra good dress. She had brought it 
along in the big valise in case of an ac- 
cident to the everyday dress. When she 
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had squirmed through the ordeal of 
hooking it up, she realized that its skirts 
were too long for decency. She pinned 
them up at the hem. 

The gown had a village low-neck— 
that is, it was a trifle V’d at the throat. 
Kedzie tried to copy the corsage of the 


women who passed in the hall. She 
withdrew from the sleeves, and gather- 
ing the waist together under her arms, 
fastened it as best she could. The revela- 
tion was terrifying. All of her chest 
and shoulders and shoulder-blades were 
bare. 

She dared hardly look at herself. Yet 
she could not possibly deny the fearful 
charm of those contours. She put her 
clothes on again and prinked as much 
as she could. Then she sallied forth, 
opening and closing the door with pious 
care. She went to the elevator, and the 
car began to drop. The elevator-boy 
politely lowered it without plunge. or 
jolt. 

Kedzie followed the sound of the 
music. The lobbies were thronged with 
brilliant crowds flocking from the the- 
aters for supper and a dance. Kedzie 
made her way to the edge of the supper- 
room. The floor, like a pool surrounded 
by chairs and tables, was alive with 
couples dancing contentedly. Every 
woman was in evening dress and so was 
every man. The splendor of the cos- 
tumes made her blink. The shabbiness 
of her own made her blush. 

She blushed because her own dress 
was indecent and immoral. It was inde- 
cent and immoral, because it was unlike 
that of the majority. In this parish, 
conventionality, which is the one true 
synonym for morality, called for bare 
shoulders and arms unsleeved. Kedzie 
was conspicuous, which fs a_ perfect 
synonym for immoral. If she had fallen 
through the ceiling out of a bathtub, she 
could not have felt more in need of a 
hiding-place. She shrank into a corner 
and sought cover and concealment, for 
she was afraid to go back to the elevator 
through the ceaseless inflow of the dé- 
colletées. 

She throbbed to the music of the big 
band; her feet burned to dance; her 


waist ached for the sash of a manly 
arm. She knew that she could dance 
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better than some of those stodgy old 
men and block-bodied old women. But 
she had no clothes on—for dancing. 

But there was one woman whom 
Kedzie felt she could not surpass, a 
dazzling woman with a recklessly grace- 
ful young man. The young man took 
the woman from a table almost over 
Kedzie’s head. They left at the table a 
man in evening dress who smoked a big 
cigar and seemed not to be jealous of the 
two dancers. 

Some one among the spectators about 
Kedzie said that the woman was Zada 
L’Etoile, and her partner was Haviland 
Devoe. Zada was amazing in her pos- 
tures and gyrations, but Kedzie thought 
that she herself could have danced as 
well if she had had that music, that cos- 
tume, that partner and a little practice. 

When Zada had completed her calis- 
thenics, she did not sit down with Mr. 
Devoe, but went back to the table where 
the lone smoker sat. Now that she 
looked at him again, Kedzie thought 
what an extraordinarily handsome, glori- 
ously wicked-looking, swell-looking man 
he was. Yet the girl who had danced 
called him Peterkin—which didn’t sound 
very swell to Kedzie. 

He had very little to say to Zada, who 
did most of the talking. He smiled at 
her now and then behind his cigar and 
gave her a queer look that Kedzie only 
vaguely understood. She thought little 
of him, though, because the next dance 
began, and she had a whole riot of cos- 
tumes to study. 

There was a constant movement of 
newcomers past Kedzie’s nook. Some- 
times people halted to look the crowd 
over before they went up the steps, and 
asked two handsome gentlemen in full 
dress suits if they could have a table. 
The gentlemen — managers, probably, 
who got up the party—usually said no. 
Sometimes they looked at papers in their 
hands and marked off something, and 
then the people got a table. 

By and by two men and an elderly 
woman dressed like a very youngerly 
woman paused near Kedzie. Both of the 
men were tall, but the one called Jim 
was so tall he could see over the rail, 
or over the moon, for all Kedzie knew. 

The elderly lady said: ‘Come along, 


boys; we're missing a love of a trot.” 

The less tall of the men said: “Now, 
Mother, restrain yourself. Remember 
I’ve had a hard day and I’m only a 
young feller. How about you, Jim?” 

“T’ll eat something, but I’m not danc- 
ing, if you’ll pardon me, Mrs. Duane,” 
said Jim. “And I’m waiting for Charity 
Coe. She’s in the cloak-room.” 

“Oh, come along,” said Mrs. Duane. 
“I’ve got a table and I don’t want to 
lose it.” 

She started away, and her son started 
to follow, but paused as the other man 
caught his sleeve and growled: 

“T say, isn’t that Pete Cheever—there, 
right there by the rail? Yes, it is—and 
with—!” 

Then Tom gave a start and said: 

“Ssh! Here’s Charity Coe.” 

Both men looked confused; then 
they brightened and greeted a new batch 
of drifters, and there was a babble of— 

“Why, hello! How are you, Tom! 
How goes it, Jim? What’s the good 
word, Mary? What you doing here, 
Charity, and all in black? Oh, I have 
to get out or go mad.” 

Kedzie, eavesdropping on the chatter, 
wondered at the commonplace names and 
the small-town conversation. With such 
costumes she must have expected at least 
blank verse. 

She was interested to see what the 
stern sentinels would do to this knot of 
Toms, Jims and Marys. She peeked 
around the corner, and to her surprise 
saw them greeted with great cordiality. 
They smiled and chatted with the senti- 
nels and were passed through the silken 
barrier. 

Other people paused and passed in 
or were rejected. Kedzie watched Mr. 
Cheever with new interest, but not much 
understanding. He had next to nothing 
to say. After a time she overheard Zada 
say to him, raising her voice to top the 
noise of the band: “Say, Peterkin, see 
that great big lad over there, the human 
lighthouse by the sea? Peterkin, you 
can’t miss him—he’s just standing up— 
yes—isn’t that Jim Dyckman? Is he 
really so rich as they say?” 

“He’s rotten rich!” said Peterkin. 

Then Zada said something and pointed. 
She seemed to be excited, but not half 
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so excited as Peter was. His face was 
all shot up with red, and he looked as 
if he had eaten something that didn’t 
sit easy. 

Then he looked as if he wanted to 
fight somebody. He began to chew on 
his words. 

Kedzie caught only a few phrases in 
the holes in the noisy music. 

“When did she get back? And she’s 
here with him? I[’ll kill him—” 

Kedzie stood on tiptoe, primevally try- 
ing to lift her ears higher still to hear 
what followed. She saw Zada putting 
her hand on Peter’s sleeve, and she 
heard Zada say: 

“Don’t start anything here. Remem- 
ber I got a reputation to lose, if you 
haven't.” 

This had the oddest effect on Peter. 
He stared at Zada, and his anger ran 
out of his face just as the water ran 
out of the silver washbowl in the sleep- 
ing-car. Then he began to laugh softly, 
but as if he wanted to laugh right out 
loud. He put his napkin up and laughed 
into that. 

And then the anger he had lost ran 
up into Zada’s face, and she looked at 
Peter as if she wanted to kill him. 

Now it was Peter who put his hand on 
her arm and patted it and said: 

“T didn’t mean it.” 

Mean what? Kedzie wondered. But 
she had no chance to find out, for Peter 
rose from the table and dodging around 
the dancing couples, made his escape. 
He reappeared in the very nook where 
Kedzie watched, and called up to Zada. 

“Did they see me?” 

Zada shook her head. Peter threw her 
a kiss. She threw him a shrug of con- 
tempt. Peter went away laughing. 
Kedzie waited a few minutes and saw 
that Mr. Devoe had come to sit with 
Zada. 

After a moment the music was re- 
sumed, and Zada rose to dance again 
with Mr. Devoe—a curious sort of 


dance, in which she lifted her feet high 
and placed them carefully as if she were 
walking on a floor covered with eggs and 
didn’t want to break any. 

But Kedzie’s eyes were filling with 
sand. They had gazed too long at bril- 
liance. She dashed back to the elevator 
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and to her room. She was exhausted, 
and she pulled off her clothes and let 
them lie where they fell. She slid her 
weary frame between the sheets and in- 
stantly slept. 


gether. 

They found their way to the Tudor 
Room, where a small number of men, 
mostly barricaded behind newspapers, ate 
briskly. A captain showed the Thropps 
to a table; three waiters pulled out their 
chairs and pushed them in under them. 
Another laid large pasteboards before 
them. Another planted ice-water and 
butter and salt and pepper here and 
there. 

Adna had traveled enough to know 
that the way to order a meal in a hotel 
is to give the waiter a wise look and say 
“Bring me the best you got.” 

This waiter looked a little surprised, 
but he said: 

“Yes sir: do you like fruit and eggs 
and rolls, maybe.” 

“Nah,” said Adna. “Breakfast’s my 
best meal. Bring us suthin’ hearty and 
plenty of it. I like a nice piece of steak 
and fried potatoes and some griddle- 
cakes and maple syr’p, and if you got 
any nice sawsitch—and the wife usually 
likes some oatmeal, and she takes tea 
and toast, but bring me some hot bread. 
And the girl—what you want, Kedzie? 
The same’s I’m takin’—all right. Oh, 
some grapefruit, eh? She wants grape- 
fruit—got any good? All right. I guess 
I’ll take some grapefruit, too; and let 
me see—I guess that'll do to start on— 
wait! What’s that those folks are eatin’ 
over there? Looks good—spring chicken 
—humm! I guess you’d like that better’n 
steak, Ma? Yes. She’d rather have the 
chicken. All right, you hustle us in a 
nice meal and I’ll make it all right with 
you. You understand.” 

The waiter bowed and retired. Adna 
spoke to his family: 

“Since we pay the same anyway, 
might’s well have the best they got.” 


CHAPTER VII 





HE word “Breakfast” was 
magic stimulant. Kedzie put 
on her clothes, and the family 
went down to the elevator to- 
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HE waiter gave the three a meal fitter 

for the ancient days when kings had 
dinner at nine in the morning than for 
these degenerate times when breakfast 
hardly lives up to its name. 

The waiter and his cronies stood at 
a safe distance and watched the Thropps 
surround that banquet. They wondered 
where the old man got money enough to 
buy such breakfasts and why he didn’t 
spend some of it on clothes. 

The favorite theory was that he was 
a farmer on whose acres somebody had 
discovered oil or gold and bought him 
out for a million. Mr. Thropp’s proper 
waiter hoped that he would be as ex- 
travagant with his tip as he was with 
his order. He feared not. His waiterly 
intuition told him the old man put in 
with more enthusiasm than he paid out. 

At last the meal was over. The 
Thropps were groaning. They had not 
quite absorbed the feast but they had 
wrecked it utterly. Mr. Thropp found 
only one omission in the perfect service. 
The toothpicks had to be asked for. All 
three Thropps wanted them. 

While Thropp was fishing in his 
pocket for a quarter and finding only 
half a dollar which he did not want to 
reveal, the waiter placed before him a 
closely written manuscript, face down, 
with a lead pencil on top of it. 

“What’s this?” said Thropp. 

“Will you please to sign your name 
and room-number, sir?” the waiter sug- 
gested. 

“Oh, I see,” said Thropp, and ex- 
plained to his little flock: ‘You see, 
they got to keep tabs on the regular 
boarders.” 

Then he turned the face of the bill 
to the. light. His pencil could hardly 
find a place to put his name in the long 
catalogue. He noted a sum scrawled in 
red ink: “$17.75.” 

“Wha—what’s this?” he said faintly. 

The surprised waiter explained with 
all suavity: 

“The price of the breakfast. 
not added correctlee—” 

Thropp added it with accurate but 
tremulous pencil. The total was cor- 
rect, if the items were. He explained: 

“But I’m a_ regular—er—roomer 
here. I pay by the week.” 


If it is 
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“Yessir—if you will sign, it will be 
all right.” 

“But does that mean they’re going to 
charge me for breakfast? Seventeen 
dollars and seventy-five cents for—for 
breakfast >—for a small family like mine 
is? Well, I’d like to see ’em. What do 
they think I am!” 

The waiter maintained his courtesy, 
but Adna was infuriated. He put down 
no tip at all. He lifted his family from 
the table with a yank of the eyes and 
snapped at the waiter: 

“T’ll soon find out who’s tryin’ to 
stick me—you or the propri’tor.” 

The old man stalked out, followed 
by his fat ewe and their ewe lamb. 
Adna’s very toothpick was like a small 
bayonet. 

His wife and daughter hung back 
to avoid being spattered with the gore 
of the unfortunate hotel-clerk. The 
morning trains were unloading their 
mobs, and it was difficult to reach the 
desk at all. 

When finally Adna got to the bar, 
he had lost some of his running start. 
With somewhat weakly anger he said 
to the first clerk he reached : 

“Looky here! I registered here last 
night, and another young feller was here 
said the two rooms would be twelve 
dollars.” 

“Yes sir.” 

“Well, they sent me up to roost on a 
cloud, but I didn’t kick. Now they’re 
tryin’ to charge me for meals extry. 
Don’t that twelve dollars include 
meals ?”’ 

“Oh, no sir. 
European plan.” 

Adna took the shock bravely but bit- 
terly: 

“Well, all I got to say is, the Euro- 
peans got mighty poor plans. I kind 
of suspicioned there was a ketch in it 
somewheres. After this we'll eat out- 
side, and at the end of the week we’ll 
take our custom somewheres else. Maybe 
there was a joke in that twelve dollars 
a week for the rooms, too.” 

“Twelve dollars a week! Oh, no sir; 
the charge is by the day.” 

Adna’s knees seemed to turn to sand 
and run down into his shoes. He sup- 
ported himself on his elbows. 


The hotel is on the 
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“Twelve dollars a day—for those two 
rooms on the top of the moon?” 

“Yes sir; that’s the rate, sir.” 

Adna was going rapidly. He chat- 
tered: 

“Aint there no police in this town at 
tall?” 

“Yes sir.” 

“Well, I’ve heard they’re the wust 
robbers of all. We'll see about this.” 

He went back to his womenfolk and 
mumbled: ‘Come on upstairs.” They 
followed, Mrs. Thropp murmuring to 
Kedzie: 

“Looks like Poppa was goin’ to be 
sick. I’m afraid he et too much of that 
rich food.” 


HE elevator flashed them to their 

empyrean floor. Adna did not speak 
till they were in their room and he had 
lowered himself feebly into a chair. He 
spoke thickly: 

“Do you know what that Judas Is- 
cariot down there is doin’ to us? 
Chargin’ us twelve dollars a day for 
these two cubby-holes—a day! Twelve 
dollars a day! Eighty-four dollars a 
week! And that breakfast was seventeen 
dollars and seventy-five cents! If I'd 
gave the waiter the quarter I was goin’ 
to, it would have made an even eighteen 
dollars for breakfast! I don’t suppose 
anybody would ever dast order a dinner 
here. Why, they’d skin a millionaire 
and pick his bones in a week. We'd 
better get out before they slap a mort- 
gage on my house.” 

“Well, I just wouldn’t pay it,” said 
Mrs. Thropp. ‘I'd see the police about 
such goings-on.” 

“The police!” groaned ‘Thropp. 
“They’re in cahoots with the burglars 
here. This hull town is a den of thieves. 
I’ve always heard it, and now I know 
it.” 

He was ashamed of himself for being 
taken in so. He began to throw into 
the valises the things that had been 
taken out. 

Throughout the panic, Kedzie had 
stood about in a kind of stupor. When 
her father tapped her on the shoulder 
and repeated his “C’mon!” she turned 
to him eyes all tears glistening like bub- 
bles, and she whimpered: 


“Oh, Daddy, the view! the nice 
things !” 

Adna snapped: “View? Our next 
view will be the poorhouse if we don’t 
hustle our stumps. We got to get out 
of here and find the cheapest place they 
is in town to live, or go back home on 
the next train.” 

Kedzie began to cry, to cry as she 
had cried when she wept in her cradle 
because candy had been taken from her, 
or a box of carpet-tacks or the scissors 
that she had somehow got hold of. 

Adna dropped his valises with a thud. 
He began to upbraid her. He had en- 
dured too much. He had still his bill 
to pay. He told her that she was a good- 
for-nothin’ nuisance and he wished he 
had left her home. He’d never take 
her anywheres again, you bet. Kedzie 
lost her reason entirely. She was shat- 
tered with spasms of grief aggravated by 
her mother’s ferocity and her father’s. 
She could not give up this splendor. She 
would not go to a cheap place to live. 
She would never go back home. She 
would rather die. 

Her mother boxed her ears and shook 
her and scolded with all her vim. But 
Kedzie only shook out more sobs till 
they wondered what the people next 
door would think. Adna was wan with 
wrath. Kedzie was afraid of her father’s 
look. She had a kind of lockjaw of grief 
such as children suffer and suffer for. 

All she would answer to her father’s 
threats was: “I wont! I wont! TI tell 
you I wont!” 

Her cheeks were all blubbered, her 
nose red, her mouth swollen, her hair 
wet and stringy. She gulped and swal- 
lowed and beat her hands together and 
stamped her feet. 

Adna glared at her in hatred equal 
to her own for him. He said to his 
wife: 

“Ma, we got to go back to first prin- 
ciples with that girl. You got to give 
her a good beatin’.” 

Mrs. Thropp had the will but not the 
power. She was palsied with rage. 

“T can’t,” she faltered: 

“Then I will!” said Adna, and he 
roared with ferocity: “Come here to 
me, you!” 

He put out his hand like a claw, and 
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Kedzie retreated from him. She stopped 
sobbing. She had never been so fright- 
ened. She felt a new kind of fright, 
the fright of a nun at seeing an altar 
threatened with desecration. She had not 
been whipped for years. She had grown 
past that. Surely her body was sacred 
from such infamy now. 

“Come here to me, I tell you!”” Adna 
snarled, as he pursued her slowly around 
the chairs. 

“You better not whip me, Pa,” Kedzie 
mumbled. “You better not touch me, I 
tell you. You'll be sorry if you do! 
You better not!” 

“Come here to me!” said Adna. 

“Mamma, Mamma, don’t let him 
Kedzie whispered, as she ran to her 
mother and flung herself in her arms for 

_tefuge. Mrs. Thropp then lost a great 
opportunity forever. She tore the girl’s 
hands away and handed her over to her 
father. And he, with ugly fury and 
ugly gesture, seized the young woman 
who had been his child and. dragged her 
to him and sank into a chair and 
wrenched and twisted her arms till he 
held her prone across his knees. Then 
he spanked her with the flat of his hand. 

Kedzie made one little outcry; then 
there was no sound but the thump of the 
blows. Adna sickened soon of his task, 
and Kedzie’s silence and non-resistance 
robbed him of excuse. He growled: 

“T guess that’ll learn you who’s boss 
round here.” 

He thrust her from his knees, and she 
rolled off on the floor and lay still. 
She had not really swooned, but her soul 
had felt the need of withdrawing into 
itself to ponder this awful sacrilege. 


? 


CHAPTER VIII 








ER mother knew that she had 
not fainted. She was sick, too, 
and blamed Kedzie for the 
scene. She spurned the girl 
with her foot and said: 

“You get right up off that floor this 
minute. Do you hear?” 

Kedzie’s soul came back. It had 
made its decision. It gathered her body 
together and lifted it up to its knees and 
then erect, while the lips said: 

“All right, Mamma.” 
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She groped her way into the bath- 
room and washed her face, and straight- 
ened her hair and came forth, a dazed 
and pallid thing. She took up the valise 
her father gave her and followed her 
mother out, pausing to pass her eyes 
about the beautiful reom and the win- 
dow where the peaks of splendor were. 
Then she walked out, and her father 
locked the door. 

Kedzie saw that the elevator-boy saw 
that she had been crying, but what was 
one shame extra! She had no pride left 
now, and no father and no mother, no 
anybody. 


APNA refused the offices of the pages 

who clutched at the baggage. He 
went to the cashier and paid the blood- 
money with a grin of hate. Then he 
gathered up his women and his other 
baggage and set out for the station. He 
would leave all the baggage there while 
he hunted a place to stop. 

They could not find the tunnel-way 
but debouched on the street. Crossing 
Vanderbilt Avenue was a problem for 
village folk heavy laden. The taxicabs 
were hooting and scurrying. 

Adna found himself in the middle of 
the street, entirely surrounded by de- 
moniac motors. His wife wanted to lie 
down there and die. Adna called to her 
to follow him. They made the portico 
of the station in safety. 

“Where’s Kedzie?” Mrs. Thropp 
screamed. They looked about—she was 
gone. The valise she had carried sat 
in the middle of the street, a stream of 
cabs whirling over it. 

A policeman checked the traffic with 
uplifted hand. Adna ran to him. Mrs. 
Thropp told him what had happened. 

“T saw the goil drop the bag and beat 
it for the walk,” said the officer. 

“Which way’d she go?” 

“She lost herself in the crowd,” said 
the officer. 

“She was scared out of her wits,’’ Mrs. 
Thropp sobbed. 

The officer shook his head. 

“She was smilin’ when I yelled at 
her. It looks to me like a get-away.” 

“A runaway?” Mrs. Thropp gasped. 

“Ves’m. I’d of went after her, but I 


- was cut off by a taxi. 
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The two old Thropps stood staring at 
each other and the unfathomable New 
York, while the impatient chauffeurs 
squawked their horns in angry protest, 
and people with important errands 
thrust their heads out of cab windows. 

The officer led his bewildered 
charges to the sidewalk, motioned the 
traffic to proceed and beckoned to a 
patrolman. 

“Tell your troubles to him,” he said 
and went back into his private mael- 
strom. 

The patrolman heard the Thropp 
story and tried to keep the crowd away. 
He patted Mrs. Thropp’s back and said 
they’d find the kid easy, not to distoib 
herself. He told the father which sta- 
tion-house to go to and advised him to 
have the “skipper” send out a “general.” 

Thropp wondered what language he 
spoke, but he went; and a soft-hearted 
walrus in uniform sprawling across a 
lofty desk took down names and notes 
and minute descriptions of Kedzie and 
her costume. He told the two babes in 
the wood that such t’ings happened con- 
stant, and the goil would toin up in no 
time. He sent out a general alarm. 

Mrs. Thropp told him the whole story, 
putting all the blame on her husband 
with such enthusiasm that the sympathy 
of everybody went out to him. Every- 
body included a number of reporters who 
asked Mrs. Thropp questions and partic- 
ularly desired a photograph of Kedzie. 

Mrs. Thropp confessed that she had 
not brought any along. She had never 
dreamed that the girl would run away. 
If she had have, she wouldn’t have 
brought the girl along, to say nothing 
of her photograph. 

The amiable walrus in the cap and 
brass buttons recommended the Thropps 
to a boarding-house whose prices were 
commensurate with Adna’s ideas and 
means, and he and his wife went thither, 
where they told a shabby and sentimental 
landlady all their troubles. She reas- 
sured them as best she could, and made 
a cup of tea for Mrs. Thropp and told 
Mr. Thropp there was a young fellow 
lived in the house who was working for 
a private detective bureau. He’d find 
the kid sure, for it was a small woild 
after all. 
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HERE was a lull in the European 

war-news the next day—only a few 
thousand killed in an interchange of 
trenches. There was a dearth of big local 
news also. So the morning papers all 
gave Kedzie Thropp the hospitality of 
their headlines. The iilustrated journals 
all published what they said was her 
photograph. No two of the photographs 
were alike, but they were all pretty. 

The copy-writers loved the details of 
the event. They gave the dialogue of 
the Thropps in many versions. But they 
all emphasized what is known as “the 
human note.” They told of the late 
train and of Mrs. Biltmore’s boarding- 
house, the price of the rooms and the 
breakfast. 

And every one of them gave due 
emphasis to the historic fact that Ked- 
zie Thropp had been spanked. 

The boarding-house was shaken from 
attic to basement by the news. The 
Thropps read the papers. They visited 
the walrus in his den. But there was no 
word of Kedzie Thropp. The sea of 
people had opened and swallowed the 
little girl. Her mother wondered where 
she had slept and if she were hungry 
and into whose hands she had fallen. 
But there was no answer from anywhere. 


CHAPTER IX 








HEN Charity Coe was garru- 
lous and inordinately gay, Jim 
Dyckman, who had known her 
from childhood, knew that she 

was trying to rush across the thin ice 

over some deep grief. 

The night they came in on the train 
together and he insisted on taking her 
home, she chattered and snickered hys- 
terically, at his most stupid remarks. So 
he said: 

“Don’t let him break your heart in 
you, old girl.” 

She laughed uproariously, almost vul- 
garly, over that and answered: 

“Me? Let a man break my heart? 
That’s very likely, isn’t it?” 

“Tsn’t it?” Jim groaned. 

When they reached her magnificent 
home it had a deserted look. 

“Wait here a minute,” said Charity 
when Jim got out to help her out. 
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Y neighbor across the 
street has a little girl 
named Marjorie, and reg- 
ularly at the window I see 
her shampooing Marjorie’s 
head. 


‘*Regular as clockwork,”’ 
I remarked one day. ‘‘I’m 
trying to form a habit,” 
she answered. ‘‘What 
habit??? I asked. ‘‘The 
habit of beautiful hair,”’ 
shesaid. Isuppose I gasped. 


“It’s like this,’’ she ex- 
plained, ‘‘I believe that 
a woman’s best chance for 
beautiful hair lies in regu- 
lar attention to both scalp 
and hair. So I care for 
Marjorie’s head regularly 
now—in the habit-forming 
years. I know that it will 
start her doing it herself. 
pa ea When she grows 


beautiful Hair 


up I’ll feel proud of—and 
in a measure responsible 
for—my daughter’s beauti- 


ful head of hair.”’ 


Mothers have realized for 
many years that systematic 
shampooing with Packer’s 
Tar Soap offers athoroughly 
dependable aid to perma- 
nently attractive hair. Send 
10c for sample. 


Write for our Manual, ‘*The Hair and 
Scalp—Modern Care and Treatment,’’ 
36 pages of practical information, free 
on request. 


PACKER’S 
TAR SOAP 


“Pure as the Pines” 


Packer’s Liquid Tar Soap cleanses the 
hair and scalp delightfully. Delicately 
perfumed. For those who are more than 
ordinarily particular in their choice of 
‘‘quality’’ toilet requisites. Liberal sam- 
ple 10c. 


The PACKER MFG. CO., Suite 87Y, 81 Fulton St., New York 
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She ran up the steps and rang the 
bell. There was a delay before the 
second man in an improvised toilet 
opened the door to her and expressed 
as much surprise as delight at seeing 
her. 

“Didn’t Mr. Cheever tell you I was 
coming home?” she gasped. 

“We haven’t seen him, ma’am. There’s 
a telegram here for him, but of 
course—” 

Charity was still in a frantic mood. 
She wanted to escape brooding, at all 
costs. She ran back to where Jim waited 
at the motor-door. 

“Got any date to-night, Jim?” she 
demanded. He shook his head dolefully, 
and she said: “Go home, jump into your 
dancing shoes and come back for me. 
I’ll throw on something light and you 
can take me somewhere to dance. I’ll go 
crazy mad, insane, if you don’t. I can’t 
endure this empty house. You don’t 
mind my making a convenience of you, 
do you, Jim?” 

“T love it, Charity Coe,” he groaned. 
He reached for her hand but she was 
fleeting up the steps. He crept into the 
car and went to his home, flung off his 
traveling togs, passed through a hot tub 
and a cold shower into evening clothes 
and hastened away. 

Charity kept him waiting hardly a 
moment. She floated down the stairs in 
a something fleecily volatile, and he said: 

“You look like a dandelion puff.” 

“That’s right, tell me some nice 
things,” she said. She did not tell the 
servant where she was going. She did 
not know. She hardly cared. 

That was how she came to be at the 
Biltmore by the time Kedzie Thropp got 
down to watch the glittering mob 
a-swirl. That was how her husband 
caught sight of her and sloped, unseen 
but not unseeing. 

She danced till all hours with Jim and 
Tom Duane and other men, and no one 
could have fancied that she had ever 
known or cared what horrors filled the 
war hospitals across the sea. 

She was frantic enough to accept a 
luncheon engagement with Jim and his 


mother for the next day. She remem- 
bered a committee luncheon in time to 
shift Jim twenty-four hours further off. 
But when she arrived to keep that en- 
gagement, she rushed in to apologize: 

“T just came to say I can’t stop. Your 
angel of a mother will forgive me when 
I tell her. I’m lunching downtown with 
my husband. The poor boy was detained 
at his office the other night and didn’t 
get my telegram till he got home. When 
he learned that I had come in and gone 
out again he was furious with himself 
and me. I didn’t leave word where I 
was, so he couldn’t come running after 
me. He waited at home and gave me 
a love of a call-down for my dissipation. 
It was a treat. I really think he was 
jealous.” 

Jim Dyckman did not laugh with her. 
He was thinking hard. He had seen 
Cheever at the Biltmore, and a little 
later Cheever vanished. Cheever must 
have seen Charity Coe then. And if he 
saw her, he saw him. Then why had he 
kept silent? Dyckman had a chilling in- 
tuition that Cheever was lying in ambush 
for him. 

Again he was wrung with the impulse 
to tell Charity Coe the truth about her 
husband. Again some dubious decency 
withheld him. 

In his bewilderment he noted that he 
was twisting a morning paper in his 
hands. He glanced at it and saw the 
feigned portrait of Kedzie Thropp there. 
He said, from need of a change of sub- 
ject: 

“By the way, did you read about that 
little runaway girl?” 

“I saw something about her in the 
paper. Is that her picttre? Pretty little 
thing, isn’t she?” 

“The paper says she came in on the 
train that brought us,” said Dyckman. 

“Not really? I hepe the poor child 
doesn’t come to any harm. Well, I must 
fly. Good-by, Mrs. Dyckman. By-by, 
Jim.” 

Unable to detain her longer, Dyck- 
man took her to her car. They had al- 
ready forgotten Kedzie Thropp—for the 
moment. 


In the next installment of ‘‘ We Can’t Have Everything,’’ in the December issue of the 
Red Book Magazine,—on sale November 23rd,—Mr. Hughes tells of Kedzie’s adven- 
tures in New York, and of her strange encounter with Jim Dyckman and Charity Coe. 
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FAIRY SOAP 


for toilet and bath 


gives a rich, creamy lather that is 
pleasing, agreeable and refreshing. 
The oval cake fits the hand; 
Fairy Soap floats. 


With all its purity, convenience 
and pleasing qualities, Fairy Soap 
costs but 5c. 


THEN FAIR BAN K company) 


“Have you a little Fairy in your home?” 
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The Thirty Third Degree 
Pipe Lover 


is the man who can say: 


“IT have found the tobacco that is 
tobacco as it ought to be.” 





To every member of the “Independent 
; Order of Real Pipe Lovin’ Men,” we say: 
I’m a member of no order ‘ 

With a mystic sign an’ grip, “You know Kentucky Burley Leaf. Is 


But a thirty-third degreer _ : : 
ep aa watidadthe taaiak there a milder, better pipe tobacco in the 


That flourishes wharever world ? 
Thar be two good men an’ true, eae 

That smoke a pipe together You know how ageing smooths and mel- 
Just the same as me an’ you. lows tobacco. VELVET is the richest of 


When you meet a real pipe lover, Kentucky's crop 

















You’re mo’ than like to find gm a —naturally ma- 

yet — “ie 3g wigs! © speaks, A 7 ~ tured by two full 
cheerful man an ind. id reare ¢ ; : 

Hearty fellows, good companions, ° years ofageing in 


They belong— nine out of ten-- wooden hogsheads. 


Te the “ Independent Order 


“VELVET is to- 
Of Real Pipe Lovin’ Men.” ‘4 os 


bacco as it ought 
to be."’ 


Lig’ tts Nays rs Tobacco lo 


10c¢ Tins 
Se Metal-lined Bags 
One Pound Glass Humidors 
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PRESS OF STEARNS BROS, & CcO., CHICAGO 


"Cond Teeth a Social Duty 


HE attractiveness of a ready smile 
showing the flash of well-kept teeth 
the atmosphere of dainty cleanness that 
goes with a wholesome mouth—the gen- 
eral good health and good spirits asso- 

ciated with regular care of the teeth 
all these are positive reasons for using 


COLGATE’S Ribbon Dental Cream. 


Delicious in flavor, making the regular 
twice-a-day use a pleasure. 

Retards the growth of dec ay-germs— 
yet not over-medicated, leaving prescrip- 
tion forabnormal conditions to the dentist 

Cleanses thoroughly — yet has no 
harmful grit to scratch the enamel of the 
teeth and injure the gums. 


Sold everywhere—or a generous trial tube sent for 4c in stamps 


COLGATE & CO. 


Dept. D 


199 Fulton Street 


New York 


Makers of Cashmere Bouquet Soap—luxurious, lasting, refined. A new size at 1 0c a cake 
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_ Will there be a Victrola 
in your home this Christmas? 


Think of the delight of having Caruso, Destinn, Farrar, Gluck, Hempel, 
Homer, McCormack, Melba, Ruffo, Schumann-Heink, Scotti, Tetrazzini 
and a host of other great artists sing for you! 

Think of having Elman, Kreisler, Paderewski, Powell, Zimbalist and 
other famous instrumentalists play for you; of hearing Sousa’s Band, 
Pryor’s Band, Conway’s Band, Vessella’s Band, Victor Herbert’s Orchestra 
and other celebrated musical organizations; of enjoying the inimitable wit- 
ticisms of Harry Lauder, Nora Bayes, Raymond Hitchcock, Mizzi Hajos 
and other leading entertainers. 

Who wouldn’t be glad to get a Victrola for Christmas! The only 
instrument that brings to you the best music of all the world superbly 
interpreted by the world’s greatest? artists. 

Christmas day and every day, let the Victrola inspire and entertain you! 

Christmas isn’t too far off to see about your Victrola today. Any Victor dealer will 


gladly demonstrate the various styles of the Victor and Victrola and play any music you 
wish to hear. 


Victrola 





Victrola XVI, $200 Other styles 
Victrola XVI, of the 
electric, $250 Victor and Victrola 
Mahogany or oak $10 to $400 


Important warning. To insure Victor quality, 
always look for the famous 
trademark, ‘His Master's 
Voice.” It ison every Victrola 

ctor and every Victor Record. It 

safely played on is the identifying label on all 

mach ines with jeweled or other genuine Victrolas and Victor 
sP Records. 
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Prepare it carefully, 
following the direc- 
meee tions on the package, 


aa and you will find that 
every member of the family will thoroughly 
enjoy this delicious and wholesome beverage. 


Its healthfulness is assured by its purity and 
high quality. 




















Made Only By 
Walter Baker & Co. Lid. eotaniskea 1r00 ; | 
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tricity 


at your fingers ends 





Know the facts in Electricity. 
They count—and mean more 
money and better position for you. 
You need the exact information, 
—§in a practical form so that you 
can use it every day, to help you 
install electrical equipment, or 
make repairs, or operate machines, 
or dowhatever else your present job 
—or the job ahead of you—calls for. 


HAWKINS ELECTRICAL GUIDES 


help you succeed through electricity 


These books will answer every one of your electrical problems. They are 
written so that you can understand them. Arranged in the form of questions you 
would ask—and the answers to them —in plain, practical, everyday language, clear, 
concise and to the point. Thousands of men are using Hawkins Electric Guides 
as a practical aid to greater success in the electrical field. 


Read what users Say: 


“*Every Electrician, Operating Engineer or Student who wants to 
‘advance himeelf in the Electrical field should have a set of these 
books.” JOHN KELLEY, 116 Union St., Newark, Ohio. 


“For the man not getting a college training, and even in that case, 
I can sincerely say, fo not believe there is a better set of books on 
the market today.” Lioyp D. HUFFMAN, Dayton, Ohio. 


“*We consider Hawkins Electrical Guides the most compact and 
complete set of electrical references in the market. 
OGGLE ELECTRIC Woman. Monterey, Cal. 





Specially Arranged for 


They are bound in flexible 


covers that make them a pleasure to 


PARTIAL CONTENTS 


— Dynamos 
Magnetia Sectinecs— [fore prmatares-Arm- month, until paid for. 


Wi 
instrument Testing— Management | Theo. Audel & Co. 


o! —Electri- 
.) Wicing, Din tors —Dis bution Syetame— 72 Fifth Ave. 


ney Hattoriee “Principles ples of Alternating Currents 
Current Motors— 
SS STS SS 

Current it Breakers —Massur- 


teal hone — Telegraph — 


Hest bnn eke 








“*I think they should be in the hands of everyone who has anything 
to do with Electricity.” T. E. MuRpHY, Orange, Va. 
“* For the practical electrician, they are the best books published 
—worth many times their price.” LC AGNER, Wyoming, I], 


“*T have gained valuable information a ree which has helped 
me directly in my line of work.” 

HERMAN NODENBERG, Hoboken, N. J. 
“They are wonderful value. Everything is so clear and concise. 
Even one who had no knowledge of Electrieity would have no diffi- 
culty in grasping the facts.” F. L. TayLor, Amesbury, Masa. 
“*It is the best work an apprentice can study if he wants to get ahead 
in histrade. Asa reference for the experienced worker Hawkins 
Electrical Guides are unexcelled.”” IL. MCCLELLAN, Chillicothe, Mo, 


10 Practical Volumes— 3500 Pages — 4700 Illustrations 


Home Study and Reference $1 A Volume—$1 A Month 


These books are a complete and up-to-date course in Electrical 
handle or have in your library. Size} Engineering—the standard works on Electrical ae. Contain no 
5x6% inches and % to % inches thick. | useless matter—only such information as is needed. 


You can carry each separate Ss hi d 7 Y F R E E 
volume about with you until you have I ppe oO ou 

masteréd its contents, Hawkins Electri-} gend no money. Examine the books first. Decide 

cal Guides fit your pocket and your for yourself that they are the most complete and clearest 
pocket book as well. Only $1 per volume written electrical books ever published. Every 
and owners of the set say there are no | is complete in itself but the entire set isthe best 
better electrical books at any price. bargain. Accept this unusual offer now— 
mail the coupon today. If you decide 
to keep the books you can make 
settlement at only §1 per 
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72 Sth Ave.,N.Y. 

Please submit me for ex- 

amination Hawkins Electrical 

Agger (Price $1 each). Ship at 
repaid, the 10 numbers. If 

eatisfactory, I agree to send you $1 within 

seven —— to further mail you $1 each 
til paid. 
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eveees RB Dec. 1916 
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